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THOMAS JEFFERSON * 

This is quite an old book, bnt, under the oiroum- 
stances of the day, not too old to be examined, or 
rather re-examined, and brought, along with its distin- 
guished sabject, to the test of a critical review. For 
reasons which may appear daring this examination, we 
begin by expreasing onr sincere regret that such a 
work, in view of all its contents, was ever given to the 
world; and we are as little able to appreciate the 
motive as we are to admire the taste which prompted 
the editor to compile and pablish such a series: — ^A 
seiies of private papers, containing indeed many things 
extremely interesting and valuable as political history, 
bat saggesting much that is punful in the same con- 
nection, and subjecting his venerable relative to a 
criticism that might have slumbered but for this un- 
wary challenge. We have long been of the opinion, 
that BOOB or immediate relatives of deceased statesmen, 
whose lives have been commingled with the fierce po- 
litical storms of the republic, should be the very last 
persons who undertake the tadc of giving to the world 
the life, character, and correspondence of their fathers. 

* Jfmoir, Carretpond&netj and JUteettaniM, from M« jpaptn of 
Thomat Jiftnon. Edited hj Thomjji JmrwMMaoK BAinwuv. Botton 
udNeirToA. 18I0. 



6 THOMAS JKFFKBSON. 

It is, under any circomstances, and by whomsoever it 
may be undertaken, a task of great delicacy, requiring 
the clearest Acuities of discrimination, the nicest sense 
of prudence, and the most guarded vigilance. It is 
rare that sons, or relatives, can lay themselves under 
such restridnt when their subject is viewed only in the 
light which affection dictates ; one to whose faults filial 
tenderness and respect have kindly blinded them, and 
whose virtues shine to their vision with a lustre which 
the golden eye of the world receives undazzled. De- 
formities appear where least expected, and are evolved 
from passages and scenes which seemed to a partial 
judgment only as so much that was bright and honor- 
able ; and while charity may lift its soft mantle to shield 
the motive from harsh impeachment, it cannot disarm 
criticism of its legitimate province, nor be suffered to 
detract from the truth of history. When the angler 
casts his hook into the stream it is not for him to select 
what he brings up. He must be content to abide the 
issue. And while we are fully willing to allow to the 
poet or the painter, all the indulgences which the ^ Ars 
Poetica" claims for them on the score of crafty we cifh- 
not o<»isent to apply a like rule to biographers and 
historians, nor even to those who make their appear- 
ance before the world under the less pretending, but 
not less responsible character of editors of private 
papers and correspondence. These last may, indeed, 
be shielded from much that the two first do not hope 
to escape ; but they are &irly and fuUy liable in the 
way of taste, judgment, and that method of argument 
which looks to attain by inferences from ingenious col- 
lation and compilation, the same end that might be 
less easily accomplished by a different and more direct 
course. 

We shall not deviate from the immediate objects of 
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this review to find fiinlt with our editor^s preface. It 
does not encroach on modesty, and infringes naught of 
that propriety which should govern the form of a pub- 
lication emanating from a source so intimately allied 
with its distinguished subject. Indeed, he could not 
have said less, or said better, if he said any thing at all ; 
and if Mr. Randolph could have squared his selection 
and compilation by as perfect a rule of taste, our pen 
might never have been employed in its present task. 

The life, character, and public career of Thomas 
Jefferson are identified with much that is glorious and 
interesting in the early history of these United States, 
and the struggle for independence that resulted in 
their severance from the parent country. The first 
germs of that mighty intellect which af&rwards im- 
pressed itself on every department of the government, 
and diffused its influences so widely through every 
class of our people, were called into life in the dawn 
of that troubled era. Its blossoms expanded and open- 
ed with the progress of the Revolution, and ere yet the 
old Continental Congress met beneath the sycamores 
of Independence Square, its fruits had ripened in. the 
fullest and most luxurious maturity. The events amidst 
which he had been forced into manhood were too hur- 
ried and interesting, the opening scenes of the drama 
too exciting and startlmg, and their promise too en- 
ticing, not to draw out in Azil strength and majesty the 
richest treasures of one of the master minds of the 
period, and develope in the inception those peculiar and 
vast powers, which, but for their occurrence, might 
have lurked under ground for long years subsequently, 
and in all probability, might never have reached the same 
enviable climax. Nor did he enter on the scene grudg- 
ingly, or by insensible degrees. His heart was fired 
from the beginnmg, and his first advance into the very 
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body of the melie. He staked all, and became at once, 
and among the earliest, one of the responsible person- 
ages of the struggle. The memoir or autobiography 
with which the volumes before us open, affords a very 
sufficient clew to explain this precocious ardor. When 
the gpreat debate in the Virginia House of Burgesses 
against the Stamp Act took place, Jefferson, as he tells 
as himself, was yet a student of law at Williamsburgh. 
Among the members who participated was Patrick 
Henry, His genius had then just burst from obscurity, 
and an eloquence scarcely akin to earth had daaszded all 
yirginia — an eloquence which lives, as it must ever 
live, in tradition alone. The circumstances were most 
thrilling — ^the occasion one of intense anxiety. The 
annunciatiourof the Stamp Act had thrown a feeling of 
despondency and gloom over the entire republic. 
Hearts which had never faltered, spirits which had 
never quailed, minds which had never shrunk before, 
seemed now on the point of giving way. Even the 
presses, which heretofore had sounded nothing short 
of direct rebellion, were manifestly confounded,- and 
their tone changed suddenly from resistance to con- 
solatory appeals and submission. It was evident that 
the dreaded crisis was at hand. '' It was just at 
this moment of despondency in some quarters, of sus- 
pense in others, and surly and reluctant submission 
wherever submission appeared, that Patrick Henry 
stood forth to rouse the drooping spirit of the people, 
and to unite all hearts and hands in the cause of his 
country." He projected and moved the celebrated 
resolutions in opposition to the Stamp Act, and resolved 
to support their adoption with the full and concen- 
trated force of that supreme oratory, which swept, 
tempest-like, firom one quarter of the confederacy to 
the other, — ^thrilling, trumpet-toned, and resistlesa — 
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and nerved even weakness to lift an opposisg voice. 
Jefforson was a listener from the lobby. His young 
and ardent mind drank in eagerly the inspiring 
dranghtSi and his bosom throbbed with emoticms of 
unknown, inexplicable ecstasy. The display, so splea- 
did, so onnatorally original, and so overpowering in its 
effects and influences, took his imagination captive, and 
enchained his senses with dream-like delight. The 
elements of sympathy were too strong to resist the 
effort, and his judgment followed his imagination^ *^ He 
appeared to me,'' says the memoir, ^^to ^peak as 
Homer wraU,^ This thooght gave birth to the after 
man. All the entrandng pictures, and vivid scenes, 
and splendid imagery of the Iliad were here brought, 
by a magic stroke, in full embodiment and bewildering 
reality. America oppressed— struggling — ^imploring — 
was a theme more iJluring than ^* the weightier matter 
of the law ; " and &ncy, returned from the flaming 
walls and crimsoned rivers of Troy, found in the su£ 
ferings of Boston the living semblance of imagined 
woes, and fiutened there with a tenacity that soon en- 
listed the stKMigest sympathies of his towering mind. 
The impression thus made was never forgotten, but 
strengthened with daily reflection; and we are at no 
loss to acconnt for that restless ardor and untiling 
energy which characterised Jefferson through every 
and all phases of the great strife that Mowed. 

Four years subsequent to this period, Jeffinrson had 
become a member of the General Assembly. The ki» 
salting and arrogant address of the British Lords and 
Commons on the proceedings in Massachusetts was the 
first matter which engaged attention at the opening of 
the sesrion. Jefferson took a prominent and undis- 
guised part in getting up counter resolutions, and an 
addreas to the King from the House of Burgesses. A 
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dissolution by the Governor followed, bnt the patriots 
met hj concert in a hall of the Raleigh tavern, called 
the Apollo, and there drew up articles of association 
against any further commercial intercourse with Great 
Briton. Copies were signed and distributed among 
the people, and the people sanctioned the proceedings, 
&iling to re-elect those only who had ^ven reluctant 
assent to the course of the majority. Lord Botecourt 
was excitable, a thorough Briton in feeling and prepos- 
session, and, as might naturally have been supposed, 
violently opposed to the pretensions of the American 
colonies. Angry contests followed. In the interval he 
was succeeded by Lord Dunmore. Dunmore, already 
incensed, was still more impracticable and unapproach- 
able, and vastly more obstinate and imperious than 
even Botecourt. As it happened, an interregnum of 
comparative quiet followed. The Governor, flippant 
and vain-glorious, grew inordinately sanguine. But, 
in the meanwhile, a new storm was darkening the 
horizon. In the spring of 1778 a grievance of a char- 
acter &r more aggravating than any which had yet 
been considered, became a topic of discussion in the 
Assembly. This was the institution by Great Britain 
of a Court of Inquiry, with power to transfer to Eng* 
land, persons committed for offences in the American 
colonies. Opposition to this at once became universal 
and alarming. It was even regarded with more abhors 
rence than the stamp act or the duty on tea. It caused 
the most conservative and moderate to despair of j*e- 
conciliation with the mother country. Voices which 
hitherto had been silent, now raised the cry of resist- 
ance — ^resistance to the extremity. Fuel was added to 
the flame of revolution. Rebellion seemed inevitable. 
Men were convinced that it was the only remedy, 
nrhen, for the first time, the star of Independence, like 
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the first light of hope, appeared on the verge of the 
horizon. Its genial ray, though ephemeral and meteoric 
for the time, was welcomed as the beacon of safety. 
Lukewarm members of the Assembly, whose courage 
and whose zeal diminished as difficulties increased, were 
promptly thrust aside, and such spirits as Henry, the 
two Lees, Carr, and Thomas Jefferson, were placed in 
the van. The crisis was soon reached. It was pro- 
posed and carried at a private meeting in the Apollo, 
that committees of correspondence and safety be es- 
tablished between the colonies. The resolutions to 
this effect were drawn up and prepared by Jefferson. 
They were proposed, at his suggestion, by Dabney 
Carr, his brother-iurlaw. Of this committee, Peyton 
Randolph was appointed chairman. Measures were 
forthwith taken to communicate their action io the 
different colonies. Messengers were despatched, and 
it is said that those from Massachusetts and Virginia, 
each bearing similar propositions and tidings, crossed 
on their way. This presents a fair question for his- 
torical research. We shall pause long enough only to 
give one or two facts, and our own inference from 
those &cts. 

There cannot, we think, be any fidr or rational doubt 
as to the real source from which such proposition 
originally emanated. Universal suffirage will assign its 
proper authorship to the distinguished subject of the 
volumes now before us. But that a plan similar to it 
in purpose, had been previously proposed by Samuel 
Adams in Massachusetts, is a settled fiict. As we in- 
cline to think, afler a careful and minute ezanunation 
of the leading authorities, the Virginia plan of com- 
mittee correspondence was intended to embrace all the 
oolonies, the Massachusetts plan only the cities and 
towns of that particular province. A strong proof of 
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thb is found ia the simple fitct that no such plan as 
that suggested by Jefferson was ever submitted to the 
Virginia Assembly as coming from Massachusetts. On 
the contrary, such plan did reach, and was laid before 
the Legislature of the latter colony as a suggestion 
from the Virginia Assembly. The plan of interior or 
local correspondence belongs to Massachusetts. The 
plan of colonial inter^communication originated in Vir- 
ginia. The first of these, we incline to think, was the 
most prudent and practical method, but the latter 
looked more to the grand ulterior result, viz. : united 
resistance to the aggressions of Britain. 

These proceedings happened early in the spring of 
1 7 73. In the meanwhUe, events and their consequences 
were rapidly combining to stir the waking spirit of 
rebellion, and clearly foreshadowed the grand issue. 
The interdict of Boston harbor, or as it is commonly 
called, the Port Bill, passed the British Parliament 
early in the year succeeding. Hie news reached the 
colonies in the spring, and thrilled with electric violence 
from Cape Cod to the Savannah. So &r from increas- 
ing the confusion and dismay which had followed on 
the passage of the Stamp Act, or allaying the patriotic 
tumult^ this intelligence served only to nerve the bolder 
spirits and to re-assure the weak. It roused the people 
from their temporary lethargy, and incited them to 
prepare for extreme measures. The Virginia Assembly 
mov^ promptly and unshrinkingly up to the mark, and 
passed a resolution setting apart and recommending 
the first day of June, on which day the Port Bill was 
to be carried into effect, for a day of fiisting and prayer, 
imploring Heaven to avert the horrors of civil war. 
The design was obvious, and the language employed 
terribly significant. The Governor promptly dissolved 
tbem; but the spirit which animated the majority of 
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those who had paaeed the resolutioiii was not ao to be 
subdued. Jefierson, although no orator and never essay- 
ing to speak, had now become the master workman in 
that distinguished assembly. The work of the House 
was entrusted mainly to his discretion and guidance, 
although the junior of many whose names had already 
become distinguished. But his whole heart and mind, 
the entire energies of his own nature, were given to 
the task he had undertaken. Nothing was allowed to 
distract or seduce him from the pursuit of the grand 
object which possessed him. The attractions of a 
polished society, the temptations of joyous social inter- 
course, the allurements of a home made cheerful and 
hi^py by a lovely young wife, were all insufficient and 
powerless to divert him for an instant. It is hardly, 
then, to be wondered at that a man thus sleeplessly and 
entirely absorbed by the startling events now daily 
transpiring, especially when we consider that, even at 
his then early age, the evidences of that strong and 
towering intellect, which afterwards lifted its possessor 
to the side of the greatest in the world, were already 
■tamped on many an enduring monument, should have 
been entrusted with the work of a body whose proceed- 
ings were giving tone to the sentiments of the entire 
country. 

On this occasion he was ready for the emergency. 
The dissolution had scarcely been announced, before 
measures were taken to hold a private meeting at the 
Apollo. The members promptly assembled, and on 
that night was projected and passed the most impor- 
tant resolution ever adopted on the American continent. 
It was the initiative step of the revolution, the one 
from which all that followed was traced, the beginning 
which led to the glorious end. This was the proposi- 
tion to the various colonial committees, that delegates 
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should assemble in a Congress^ to be holden at such 
place as might be agreed on, armudUy^ and to conmder 
the measures proper to be adopted for the general in- 
terest ; declaring ftirther, that an attack on one colony 
should be considered an attack on the whole. This 
was in May. The proposition was acceded to; dele- 
gates were elected in the August next ensuing, and on 
the 4th of September, Philadelphia having been agreed 
on as the place, the first Continental Congress assem- 
bled in Independence HalL Its important and splendid 
proceedings are known to every reader of American 
history. Jefferson was not then a member; but in 
March of 1775 he was, by general consent, added to 
the delegation from "Virginia. A second career of ac- 
tion now opened before him. He had passed through 
the first honorably and successfully. Another was now 
to be ventured, and an enlarged field of labor and 
usefulness invited to the trial. 

About this time the conciliatory propositions of old 
Lord North, commonly known as the Olive branch, 
were submitted by Gov. Dunmore to a special session 
of the "Virginia Assembly. It was found, on close 
examination, to contain nothing which entitled it to so 
honorable a designation ; — artful, indefinite, ambiguous, 
and full of that ministerial trickery for which the old 
Premier was so famous. Jefferson, at the solicitation 
of many who dreaded its being replied to from a less 
resolute source, framed the answer of the delegates, 
and, after some discussion and ^^ a dash of cold water 
here and there,'' the Assembly decided almost unani- 
mously to reject the proposition. They were, of course, 
immediately dissolved, and Jefferson took his departure 
for Philadelphia. He was in his seat on the 2l8t of 
June. As an evidence of the high esteem in which his 
talents were already held by the members of that 
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augost and venerable Congress, he whs appointed two 
days afterward on one of the most important eommit« 
tees of the session, and, indeed, of the whole revolution. 
This was to prepare a declaration of the causes of tak- 
ing up arms in opposition to the exactions of the British 
Parliament. It was a task of the greatest delicacy, and, 
as the premonitory step to an open and general rebellion, 
loaded with many difficulties, especially considering the 
complexion of a portion of the Congress. There were, 
even yet, many who clung to the hope of a speedy and 
satis&ctory adjustment. Jefferson knew this well, and, 
being a new member and comparatively a young one, 
he proposed to Oov. Livingston to draw up the paper, 
trusting alike to the influence of his name and charao- 
tejr, and to the admirable beauty and readiness of his 
pen. Livingston haughtily and somewhat impertinent- 
ly refused, insinuating to Jefferson that ho was quite 
too familiar for " a new acquaintance." The latter re- 
ceded with a complimentary apology, and on the as- 
sembling of the committee, the duty devolved on Je& 
ferson himself. Not used to shrink from responsibility, 
Jefferson at once consented to undertake its prepara* 
tion. Of course it was similar in its tone to those 
which had previously been prepared by his pen in Vir- 
ginia. Many objected, and Mr. Dickinson balked out* 
right. Dickinson was among the most fervent of those 
who yet hoped for a reconciliation with Great Britain, 
and in deference to the scruples of one so eminently 
lionest, the paper was handed -over to him to be put in 
such shape as would more approximate his peculiar 
views. He presented one entirely different, and as a 
mark of personal &vor and indulgence, it was accepted 
and passed by Congress. Another paper from the 
same source was also received and passed by Congress, 
in the midst, however, of general dissatisfiiction and 
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disgust. This was an address to Eoiig George. Its m 
humility was inexpressibly contemptible ; but the e<»> | 
script fathers of America were men of compromise and * 

moderation, — an example which might be patterned 1 

with some profit by their descendants and successors. 
But the author was delighted with its passage, and 
^' although," says the Memoir, ^' out of order, he could 
not refrain from rising and expressing his satisfaction, 
and concluded by saying, *• There is but one word, Mr. 
President, in the paper which I disapprove, and that 
is the word Congress ; ' on which Ben Harrison arose 
and said, ' There is but one word in the paper, Mr. 
President, which I approve of^ and that is the word 
Congress:* " 

On the seventh of June, 1776, the delegates from 
Virginia, in accordance with instructions, moved ^* that 
the Congress should declare that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent 
States ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to 
the British crown, and that all political connection be> 
tw^n them and Great Britain is, and ought to be, to- 
tally dissolved ; and that measures should be inmiedi- 
ately taken for procuring the assistance of foreign 
powers, and a confederation be formed to bind the col* 
onies more closely together.'' The reading of such a 
resolution startled the whole House. It was, in one 
sense, the utterance of downright trectson. But there 
was no avoiding the issue. The majority were resolved, 
and the whole people called for action. Nor did any 
body doubt for a moment the source from which the 
resolution sprang. All that was culpable and all that 
was meritorious, its odium and its popularity alike be* 
longed to Thomas Jefferson. Its tone, its wording, its 
emphasb and expression, all bore the unmistakable 
impress of his mind. He watched its &te with intense 
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anxiety, and the moment of its reception was to him a 
moment of relief and of self-congratulation. He felt 
then as if the die had been irretrievably cast, the Rubi- 
con passed ; that the (fay had at length arrived ^^ big 
with the fiite of Cato and of Rome." But it encoun- 
tered powerful and serious opposition, and from persons 
and quarters where persevering opposition might have 
defeated its passage. Livingston, Rutledge, Dickinson, 
and some others, expressed doubts as to its necessity. 
They argued that action then would be premature, that 
the middle colonies were not ripe for revolt ; that una- 
nimity was the first thing to be desired ; that some dele- 
gates were expressly forbidden to yield assent to any 
such measure ; that France and Spain could not yet be 
counted on ; that England might find the means of sat- 
isfying botli of these powers; and that, above all, there 
was prudence in delay. 

It thus became apparent that New York, ^ew Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Car- 
olina, ^' were not matured for fidling firom the parent 
stem." The consideration of the resolution was, there- 
fore, wisely postponed until the first of July. But a 
great point had, nevertheless, been gained. Congress 
agreed that a conmiittee should be raised for the par- 
pose of drawing up the form of a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. This committee consisted of John Adams, 
Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, Livingston, and 
Jefferson. The latter was again selected for the duty 
of preparing the draught. We approach this period of 
Mr. Je&rson's public career with sincere and unalloyed 
pleasure. Envy does not interpose, malice itself has 
invented naught to discourage that heartfblt admiration 
which fills aU America when contemplating this grand 
achievement. We feel the more gratification from the 
fiust that in the course of these pages, we shall be com* 
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pelled to offer a contrast between this and a subsequent 
period of his public life, which may not be at all favor- 
able to the latter. 

On the first of July, the resolution of the Virginia I 
delegates was taken up and considered. After some 
dbcussion it was passed. The vote, however, was not 
unanimous. Pennsylvania and South Carolina went 
against it directly. The New York delegation stood 
off, approving the measure, but pleading the want of 
necessary instructions. Delaware was divided. When, 
however, the committee rose and reported to the 
House, Mr. Rutledge requested that final action might 
be suspended until the next day. The suggestion was 
caught at eagerly, and the request granted. No door 
was closed that might preclude unanimity. Accord- 
ingly, when the ultimate question came up, the dele- 
gates from that colony gave an aflirmative vote, though 
they disapproved of the terms of the resolution. The 
timely arrival of a third member from Delaware, also 
changed the vote of that colony ; and, in the mean 
time, the Pennsylvania delegation mustering its entire 
strength, cast her final vote in favor of the resolution. 
Thus, out of thirteen colonies, twelve gave their voices, 
for Independence, while New York had no authority to 
vote at all. The result of this vote closed all avenues 
to a reconciliation with the mother country, and men^s 
minds were, from that auspicious day, turned wholly to 
contemplating the means and the method of vigorous 
resistance. But another, and the most important, step 
remained yet to be taken. That was to publish to the 
world the Declaration of Independence. The vote on 
the resolution had scarcely been announced, before a 
report was called for from the committee which had 
been previously raised and charged with the execution 
of that duty. The task of preparing the draught every 
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body knew had been assigned to Jefferson, and all eyes 
were turned instantly towards his seat. The members 
sat in stem and silent expectation. The galleries and 
lobby, the aisles and passages of the Hall were filled to 
overflowing, and trembled beneath the weight of anxious 
and curious spectators. All who were privileged, and 
many who were not, had crowded within the bar, and 
occupied the floor of the House. While this excitement 
was at its height, Jefferson rose, holding in his hand 
the consecrated scroll which spoke the voice of freedpm 
for a New World. All was calmed and hushed in a 
moment. We may easily imagine the varied feelings 
of that august body, and of the immense audience, as 
the clear, full-toned voice of the young Virginian sent 
forth the melodious sentences and glowing diction of 
that memorable body and revered document. The an- 
nunciative tone of the first paragraph excited at once 
the most eager attention. The declaration of rights 
followed, and the grave countenances of the delegates 
assumed an aspect of less severe meditation, and opened 
with the inspiration of Idndling hope. The enumera- 
tion of wrongs done, and of insults perpetrated, fells in 
succinct cadences from the reader's lips, and the effect 
is told on frowning brows and crimsoned cheeks, and 
in eyes flashing with aroused anger, and the throe of 
bosoms burning with intense sympathy. And when, at 
the dose of this significant and withering simimary of 
wrongs and oppressions, the reader came to the elo 
quent sentence, "A prince whose character is thus 
marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is U7\fit 
to he the rvler of a frte peopUJ^ a picture presents itself 
to the mind's vision filled with thousands of glowing 
faces, marked with emotions of heartfelt and ominous 
approval. The conclusion was anticipated. The in- 
ward pledge of " life and fortune, and sacred honor,** 
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had been registered long ere it was reached in due 
course, and the form of subscription gave only the out- 
Moard sign of sanction. When Jefferson sat down, he 
took his seat crowned with a &me that will perish only 
with the earth itself and which has linked his name 
for ever with American Independence. An ecstasy of 
patriotism pervaded the entire audience. Statesmen 
and warriors, divines and philosophers, old and young, 
high and humble, were all ahke filled with sensations 
of delight, of fervor, and of buoyant hope. Nor was 
night suffered to put an end to the joyous manifesta- 
tions. The people were aroused; the spirit of revolu- 
tion had diffused its heat among the masses of the city. 
Bonfires were lighted in the principal streets, and illu- 
minated windows sent forth their merry light ; spark- 
ling libations were quaffed, and the ^^ voluptuous swell" 
of music mingled with the cry of ^ Freedom and the 
American colonies ! " 

With all its faults, with all its susceptibility to criti- 
cism, we have ever regarded the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as one of the most remarkable and eloquent pro- 
ductions that ever came from a human pen. Association, 
doubtless, has contributed much to induce this preposses- 
sion. It is right that it should do so. It is interwoven 
with the dearest recollections of every true Ameri- 
can. It is whispered to him in the cradle ; it is learned 
by heart in the nursery — ^the boom of every cannon on 
the Fourth of July, imprints it deeper in his memory — 
it gathers accumulated force in his youth — ^it is sacredly 
treasured in his old age — ^and yet, candor and the facts 
of history compel us to the belief, that aU the glory of 
its composition should not be associated with the name 
of Jefferson alone, although he himself has laid excfyisive 
claim to its authorship in the epitaph prescribed to be 
engraven on his tombstone. Throwing aside the al- 
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Iq^d diflooveries and researches of Mr. Bancroft, we 
are idlling to go to the record as left hj Jefferson him- 
self^ to support the assertion stated above. The origi- 
nal draught was, doubtless, prepared by Jefferson, un- 
assisted, and without much consultation. But the orig- 
inal was vastly mutilated and cut down by the severer 
pens of Adams and Franldin, and parts of paragraphs 
supplied anew, particularly by the latter. It was 
changed both as to phraseology and sentiment, and 
materially improved in point of taste. These &cts will 
be apparent to any who will examine closely the /ae 
simile of the original copy appended to the memoir 
of the book now under review. As it was first pre- 
pared, there was an unseasonable preponderance of the 
higlHBonnding Johnsonian verbosity without the pallia- 
tion of its elegance. It abounded with repetition and 
unmeaning sententionsness in some parts, while para- 
graphs and sentences were prolonged to an extent 
which might have startled Lord Bolingbroke himself 
who, however, would have missed the grace and polish 
of his own didactic periods. In fact, the entire docu- 
ment underwent a shearing process in the revisory 
hands of the author's coadjutors, and was reproduced 
in a shape that has left it without a parallel of its kind 
in the history of any other nation. Some parts of it 
were really objectionable, and would most certainly 
have created bad blood both in the North and in the 
South. We allude to the long denunciation in the 
original draught, of commerce in slaves, and charging 
that commerce as one of the grievances on the part of 
the British monarch. Two of the Southern colonies, 
Georgia and South Carolina, were clamorous for the 
contmnaaoe of this traffic. Citizens of the North were 
the carriers and merchantmen, and it was, therefore, in 
both cases, a question of dollars and cents. Where 
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great moYementB are contemplated, dependent on nna- 
nimitj for their success, it is hazar<}oas and impolitic to 
begin operations by a war on sectional interests. Both 
Adams and Franklin knew this, and, although they 
roost have agreed with Jefferson in the sentiment, they 
advised its total expunction. A few years later, such a 
clause might have met with the heartiest reception, and 
iu this day would have been sanctioned by all Christen- 
dom. At that time it was an evil too general to be re- 
buked in such a document, written, as averred, mainly 
with a view to ^^ a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankindJ*^ In 1776 it would have been a difficult mat- 
ter, if history is to be believed, to have laid a finger on 
any portion of enlightened Christianized mankind who 
were not equally obnoxious to the charge of slave-stealing 
or slave-working as his Britannic Majesty. We speak 
of Governments or organized Societies, else we would 
pause to make an exception here in &vor of the Qua- 
kers. This body of unpretending, consistent devotees, 
are the only portion of the Christian world, so fsir as 
we can now call to mind, whose hands are clear of this 
most abominable and nefarious, traffic. 

That Jefferson was thoroughly antinslavery in. his 
notions, the whole of his political history in connection 
with the subject most conclusively establishes. He was 
so, conscientiously and uncompromisingly. He never 
degenerated into rabid or radical abolitionism, but his 
moderation and tolerance evidently cost him many 
struggles. He made known this opposition to slavery 
on every proper occasion, and before every legislative 
body of which he became a member. We find him 
meeting it at every assailable point, heartily endeav- 
oring to promote speedy emancipation, and to impede 
its extension. In the first of these objects he failed en- 
tirely. In the last, he met with gratifying success, 
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through means of the celebrated Orduuince of 1787. 
Among the latest records of his pen, after he had lived 
nearly fourscore years, is the emphatic prophecy, ^^ that 
emancipation must be adopted, or toarse would foQou). 
That nothing was more certainly written in the book of 
fate^ than that these people (the negroes) were to be 
free.^ The manner of this expression is less that of a 
philosopher than of an enthusiast. Whenever he speaks 
of slavery at all, he speaks of it in terms never less 
moderate than those quoted; and its opponents can 
fortify themselves, as we think, with no more reliable 
authority than the name of him who forms the subject 
of these volumes. 

On the fifth of September following the declaration 
of Independence, Jefferson resigned his seat in the co- 
lonial Congress, and became once again a delegate to 
the House of Burgesses of the Virginia Assembly. He 
entered at once upon a difficult line of duties. He in- 
troduced bills establishing Courts of Justice, to regu- 
late titles to property, to prohibit the further importa- 
tion of slaves within the colony, to institute freedom of 
opinion in religion ; and aided in reconstructing the en- 
tire Statutory Code of Virginia. Soon after, he was 
made Gk>vemor. He then declined, successively, three 
foreign aj^pointments from Congress. He served the 
Commonwealth with distinguished ability during the 
darkest period of the war, narrowly escaping, several 
times, the dragoons of Tarleton and Simcoe. In the 
spring of 1783 he was again appointed a delegate to 
Congress, then in session at Annapolis. He served 
about a year, when he was agiun appointed to a foreign 
mission, and this time he accepted. On the sixth day 
of July, 1784, he arrived at Paris, where he was to act, 
in concert with Dr. Franklin and John Adams, in nego- 
tiating and concluding a general treaty of commerce 
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with foreign nations. Wo design not to dwell on this 
portion of his pnhlic services, as it does not come prop- 
erly within the range of the ohject we have in view. 
He ren^dned abroad until September of 1789. Return- 
ing home, he was appointed daring the following win- 
ter to the new Department of State, under the Presi- 
dency of Greorge Washington, 

lliis ends the second and brightest, if not the most 
important epoch of Jefferson's public career. The 
fourth and last may, indeed, have been philosophically 
and tranquilly passed ; but the third, on which we are 
now entering, is chequered alternately with light and 
gloom ; with much that is worthy of admiration, with 
more, we fear, that is obnoxious to censure. We pro- 
ceed to the task of criticism under stem convictions of 
duty, but not without reluctance. 

At this date of his political history, Jefferson con- 
cludes his memoir. Henceforth we must look to the 
Correspondence, and to what other authorities may be 
found appropriate, to complete the object of our inqui- 
ries. 

Up to the year 1702, no distinct party organization 
had existed. The administration, fortified in the love 
and respect of the entire people, went on swimmingly. 
Washington himself could not be assailed. The other 
members of government were sheltered by the protect- 
ing ^gis of his popularity. But the gigantic financial 
policy of Alexander Hamilton began now to beget se- 
rious uneasiness in the minds of all who dreaded the 
centralization of power in the hands of the General Gov- 
ernment, and the consequent depreciation of the Stat^ 
sovereignties. The State debts had been assumed, and 
a large and powerful body of creditors turned their at- 
tention to the Uhian^ and not to the separate indepen- 
dendes. Duties were laid on imported goods, and the 
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merchant transacted his basmess under the authority 
and patronage of the United States. The Bank, which 
now formed the great connecting Imk of commerce be- 
tween the States, was of federal origin. The mannfac- 
torer looked to the Union for the protection he needed ; 
and the Ship-owners and seamen looked also to the same 
quarter for the same favor. A fierce oppontion sprang 
up. It found an adroit and a willing leader in Thomas 
Jefferson. He felt his way cautiously, secretly, and by 
alow degrees. But there was one material obstruction 
in the way of an active and effective opposition. All 
the respectable presses in the country were strongly 
federal ; stout advocates of Washington's administra- 
tion* Nothing could be done, so long as this impedi- 
ment remained in the way. Jefferson soon fell upon a 
plan to surmount it. His residence in France during 
the revolution, and his intimate acquaintance with the 
revolutionary chiefi, had schooled him in those arts and 
intrigues' which ripen party schemes. He had his eye 
now upon a man, the only man perhaps in all America 
admirably adapted to the purposes of the opposition. 
A restless, narrow-minded, distempered little French- 
man, named PhiUp Freneau, was then conducting a low 
and scurrilous print in the city of New York. His 
boldness and carelessness of character, together with 
some fluency in the language of the fish-market, attract- 
ed the attention of those who were beginning to form 
a plan of oppodtion to Washington's administration. 
Jefferson, now Secretary of State, tempted him, by the 
offer of a clerkship in his own Department, to remove 
to Philadelphia. The starving Frenchman, whose most 
sumptuous diet had been only stale crackers and cheese, 
of course jumped at the offer, and pledged himself to 
pursue with indiscriminate rancor, the wisest as well as 
the worst of Washington's measures. The National 
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Oasette was establidied, and a repodtory of more than 
Augean nncleanness became the head quarters of those 
who had raised their parricidal hands against the Father 
of his OotDitry. ^* During its short-lived existence," 
says a modem author, *4t was notorious for its scan- 
daloos fiJsehoods and misrepresentations, its fiilsome 
aduhition of Mr. Jefferson, and its gross abase of lead- 
ing federal men." The example thus conspicuously set, 
has been eyer once assiduously followed by the party 
which dates its origin at this period, and which claims 
the powerful paternity of Jefferson's name and princa- 
pies. We shall not contravene this claim, nor questicm 
the authenticity of such origin. We believe that the 
claim is well founded, and the origin fidrly attested. 
But their efforts against Washington and Ids adminis- 
tration signally and ingloriously £uled« They did not 
venture even to name the real object of assault. The 
demonstration was made against Adams, the Yioe 
Preffldent, and Alexander Hamilton, Secretary of the 
Treasury. Against the administration of the first they 
subsequently succeeded ; while, in connection with the 
latter, they carried their design of opposition by coup- 
ling his name with an undue bias ia &vor of England; 
thus making use of the ferocious prejudice which still 
existed against that country. Even so late as 1848, a 
distinguished statesman and Presidential nominee of 
this same radical party, has condescended to avail him* 
self of this odium, supposed to be attached to Hamil- 
ton's name, and, in the same letter (unwittingly, but, 
doubtless) tacitly admits his lineal party descent from 
the Jacobinical Action of 1798, by claiming this period 
as *^the starting point of difference" betwixt the two 
great "parties " of the present day. 

In the summer of 1704 occurred the famous, or 
rather infam<yu8f Whiskey Rebellion in the State of 
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Pennsylvania. The law of '91 had imposed a duty on 
spirits distilled within the United States. It was yio- 
iently menaced and resisted by the. parties interested. 
Inspectors were insolted, officers of the excise tarred 
and feathered, manthals attacked and fired npon. At 
length the patience of the President was exhausted ; be 
nuurched an army into the disaffected coimtry, and the 
insnrrection was speedily quelled. The opposition had 
not discountenanced the course or the cause of the riot- 
ers. Some of their presses had openly fomented and 
excited the revolt. ^^It was shrewdly suspected," says 
the same author before quoted, ^ that Jefferson did not 
look with very great reprobation on the Pennsylvania in* 
snrrection." This suspidon has not been controverted, 
but rather confirmed, by the tenor of his published cor* 
respondence, and opens a dark and unpleasbg chapter 
of his public history. Just previously to this ne&rious 
outbreak, he had given utterance to opinions in this 
connection which would have disgraced Fouche or 
Robespierre, and which cannot nau> be characterized 
by a less mild term than cUrociaus. Speaking of Shay's 
rebellion in Massachusetts, he had said, ^*6od forbid 
we should even be twenty years without such a reJ^eHion. 
YHiat country can preserve its liberties if its rulers are 
not warned from time to time that the people preserve 
the spirit of resistance f Let them take arms. The 
remedy is, to set them right as to firsts, pardon and 
pacify them. Uie tree of liberty must be r^eshedfrom 
time to time with the blood of patriots and of tyrants.^ 
We venture the assertion that no sentiments more 
anarchical and dangerous can be found in any docu- 
ment of history firom the period of Machiavelli's 
" Prince " to Dorr's Manifesto. They are precisely the 
sentiments which animated such men as Jack Cade 
and Watt Tyler, and Philip Freneau, and Callender, 
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and Citixen G^et. The Rusfiiaii StrelitseB or the 
Turkish Janusaries cannot be charged with motives 
more criminal, or with deeds more abhorrent than such 
sentiments would have brought about. The only palli- 
ation for their utterance is to be found in that charity 
which covers the zeal of a sincere though misguided 
opposition. The French associations and prejudices of 
Jefferson had seduced him into a lamentable departure 
from the safe, moderate, and consistent revolutionary 
principles which notarked the period of 1776. He had 
heard the fierce debates of the Jacobin Clubs, and 
thrilled under the reeking eloquence of Danton and his 
tiger-tempered colleague. All the murders committed 
by the Revolutionary Tribunal — ^all the blood whidi 
flowed from the scaffold of the death-dealing guillotine 
— ^the horrors of the Reign of Terror — ^the sighs and 
tears which had made Paris the terrestrial counterpart 
of a hell, were insufficient to disgust the author of the 
Declaration of American Independence. His philo- 
sophic eye beheld, tearless, the walking images of bro- 
ken hearts and crushed affections which crossed his daOy 
path, and surveyed, unmoved, the mournful emblems 
which^hrouded an entire city with funeral drapery. 
Nor do we assume any too much in saying this. The 
memoir before us contains nothing which can rescue its 
distinguished author from the severity of the inference. 
We find nothing in the Correspondence to explain die 
omission. It may, therefore, be fidrly supposed, that 
Jefferson was not so greatly horrified at these manifold 
and ceaseless atrocities as ever to think that the cause 
of Liberty, thus conducted, was the cause of anarchy 
and of murder. We might extend these inferences 
further. During the reign of the bloody Triumvirate, 
private conversations and careless expressions, uttered 
even in the recesses of the &nily circle, were made the 
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plea for bntchenng the speakers on the following day. 
It is not unlikely to suppose that Jefferson here learned 
his art of noting down what occurred at dining tables, 
and private parties, and social gatherings, that the 
compiler of the volumes before us might afterwards 
give to the world, in the shape of the "Ana," a method 
of espionage which would have shamed even Lavalette 
or Savary, and challenged attention from Bourienne 
himself We would willingly have drawn a veil over 
this portion of the published political works of Thomas 
Jefferson. But we consider that the worst was done 
when the edifibr of these volumes passed the "Ana" 
into the hands of the printer. It is not for us to find 
fault with the taste which prompted the publication of 
a private journal. Our duty and intention are, as the 
undisputed right of a reviewer, to express our opinions 
of the production. But we must not digress further. 

Thus imbued with the effects, if not with the spirit, 
of Jacobinism, Jefferson had returned to America ; and 
we may thus account for his opinions on Shay's Rebel- 
lion, his supposed sympathy with the Whiskey insur- 
rectionists, his intimacy with such men as Callender, 
and Freneau, and Tom Paine, and his early and insidi- 
ons opposition to the administration of George Wash* 
ington. The first object of attack had been the finan- 
cial policy of Hamilton, and thus &r we sanction, in 
part, at least, this course of policy. The views and the 
aims of that eminent minister have never had entirely 
our political sympathies. There was, in all his meas- 
ures, a too consolidating tendency, which might have 
resulted alarmingly in after days. But the thunders of 
the opposition were soon turned more directly against 
Washington himself by a merciless assault on the treaty 
of John Jay, which, it was known, had received the 
President's cordial approval. It was fought in every 
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way known to Parliamentary war&re, and Washington 
was goaded by every means to which an adroit and in- 
yentiye opposition could resort. It was wranglingly 
and fiictiously debated in the Senate, and it was threat- 
ened with the vengeance of the House. To crown all, 
a resolution was brought forward by Livingston, re- 
questing the President " to lay before the House a copy 
of the instructions to the Minister of the United States, 
who negotiated a treaty with the Sang of Great Brit- 
ain, communicated by his message, together with the 
correspondence and other documents relative to the 
said treaty.'* This was subsequently qualified by a 
clause to the effect, ^^ excepting such papers as any 
existing negotiation may render improper to be dis- 
closed." To this resolution the President first re- 
sponded, 'Hhat he would take the subject into consid- 
eration.'' He finally refused to lay any such papers 
before the House. This refusal stimulated the opposi- 
tion to increased bitterness, and ^' appeared," in the 
language of Marshall, ^to break the last chord of that 
attachment which had heretofore bound some of the 
active leaders of the opposition to the person of the 
President." Long anterior to this, however, Jefferson, 
although still recognized as the head of the opposition, 
had resigned his post of State Secretary, and from his 
retirement at Monticello fulminated the signs, tokens, 
and passwords of determined and ceaseless hostility to 
the policy of the administration. He had openly ridi- 
culed the course of Washington in the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion, and had encouraged, while engaged in combating, 
the pretensions of citizen Genet. He now resorted to 
the more candid warfare of denunciation, and directed 
the whole influence of his name and the whole power 
of his pen against the Jay treaty. But aU would not 
do. The magic of Washington's popularity continued 
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to prevail, and it became evident that the nation & 
vored the prompt ratification of the treaty. It was 
ratified, and the hopes of Jefferson and his now numer- 
ous Mends had to be postponed for a season. 

On the 4th of March, 1707, John Adams was inau- 
gurated President of the United States, and, at the 
same time, Thomas Jefferson was sworn in as Vice 
President. The character of Adams, according to the 
testimony of his best friends and warmest admirers, 
was an anomaly. " Of a restless and irritable tempera- 
ment," says a strong federal biographer; ^^ jealous of 
other's praise, and suspicious of their influence ; obsti- 
nate and yet fickle; actuated by an ambition which 
could bear neither opposition nor lukewarmness, and 
vain to a degree approaching insanity, he was himself 
incapable alike of conceiving or of acting upon a settled 
system of policy, and was to others as easy a subject 
for indirect management, as he was impracticable to 
more legitimate approach. With the noblest impulses 
and the meanest passions, he presents a portrait which, 
in its contradictory features, resembles more the shift- 
ing image of a dream than the countenance of an actual 
being.'* 

It does not come within the design of this article 
cdther to endorse or to combat this opinion. We will 
barely add what the writer might properly have added, 
that the patriotism and native honesty of John Adams 
were sadly blurred by a bad temper and an excitable 
vindictiveness. '^ As was his character, so proved the 
admihistration of such a man ; flickering, unstable, with- 
out fixed rule or definite object." The hitherto ob- 
structed road of the opposition was now fiurly cleared. 
The awe of Washington's great name stood no longer 
in their way. The fiir-reaching sagadty of Jefferson 
was at work, and his policy and plan of operations were 
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soon developed. Daring the stormy period of the 
Bevolution he and Adams had been attached and inti- 
mate friends. Their associations had been of a charac- 
ter more than usually cordial and confidential. Soon 
after Jefferson's return from France they fell out, and 
became partially estranged. But the diffisrence did not 
quite amount to a personal quarrel, and they still re- 
mained on ciril terms of intercourse. No one knew 
better than Jefferson the weak points in the character 
and constitution of John Adams. He believed firmly 
in the honesty of his heart, but he was well acquainted 
with the instability of his political opinions; with his 
leaning, one day, to rank federalism, and the next, to 
downright radicalism. ^^ He (Adams) by turns defend- 
ed the mob, and advocated hereditary power." This 
was an open prey to an ingenious and a watchful opposi- 
tion, and Jefferson did not scruple to turn his private 
knowledge and past associations to legitimate political 
account. We do not mean to say that he ever betrayed 
confidence. Jefferson had both too much caution and 
too much pride of character to act dishonorably. It 
may be explained easily on the score of ambition and 
selfishness, neither of which can be denied to him in 
their fullest latitude. But the object was now to 
estrange Adams from the party which had elected him, 
by this move, to weaken the federalists, to destroy the 
influence of Hamilton, and clear the way for the acoes- 
uon of Jefferson and the Democrats. The accomplish- 
ment of such a plan required the most consummate ad- 
dress. It was not hard to perceive that such requisition 
was more than fulfilled m the person of the acknow- 
ledged leader of the opposition. Jefferson was just 
the man to play the game which was now in hand. His 
affectation was in being plain, and his plainness of ap- 
pearance and intercourse did amount almost to unvar- 
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nished demagoguiBnu He desired to be known in 
America by the same popular cognomen by which Wil* 
liam Pitt had been long hailed and worshipped in Eng- 
land, that of the ^^ Great Commoner." Pitt, however, 
not only was ambitions to lead, but to be thought to 
lead« Jefferson, on the contrary, was neither bold 
enough nor haughty enough to court the latter distino- 
tion. He desired to lead, but to make others hdieoe 
that he uxis led. This, however, was the choice rather 
of policy than of timidity. He may have lacked candor 
— ^he may have been time-serving, accommodating, and 
subservient — ^but he was not deficient in courage. We 
are told, indeed, that he had acquired, about this time, 
a less enviable surname than the one which distinguished 
Pitt. He was called " The Trimmer," But all this, as 
Terry O'Ronrke would say, was " a part of his system." 
He was engaged in running a mine which, when com- 
pleted, was to demolish the federal party, and he did 
not pause in his work or stop to defend himself from 
mere personal attacks. He, therefore, set assiduously 
about renewing his former intimacy with Adams. It 
was very well known that a portion of the Federalists, 
with Alexander Hamilton at their head, had manoeuvred 
to place Mr. Pinckney ahead of Mr. Adams on the party 
ticket ; and, if possible, to give the Presidency to the 
former. Adams's hot temper rose to the boiling point 
when this was made known to him, and he set the 
brand of his never-ending hatred on the brow of Ham* 
Uton. To foment this difference became the chief end 
of the opposition. Adams was adroitly cajoled, while 
Hamilton was still more virulently assailed. Jefferson 
addressed to him the most seductive and weaning let- 
ters, and wrote flatteringly about him to others. 
Prominent ultrapdemocrats, his former personal friends, 
crowded his reception rooms, and baited him with a 
2* 
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thousand tempting morsels, all artfully directed against 
the known vulnerable points of his character. The yain 
old man proved an easy victim^ and fell unwarily into 
the snare. He met cordially the advances of Jeflferson, 
took Gerry, one of the most determined Democrats, 
into the closest confidence, and, in a tempest of exacer- 
bation and rage, drove many of the warmest Federal- 
ists from his councils and his presence. This was pre- 
cisely what had been played for by the opposition. 
Their point was gained, the &tal breach irrevocably 
effected. In the meanwhile the difficulties with France 
assumed an alarming aspect. The conduct of the Di- 
rectory had become intolerable. They had first insult- 
ed the American Envoy, and then driven him from the 
French territories. A special session of Congress was 
called by the President. The Federalists had a clear 
majority in both Houses, and the speech breathed war 
and vengeance against France, and breathed them most 
justly. The opposition then showed the drift of their 
policy. Denunciations the most ireful and menacing 
were hurled against the reconunendations of the Execu- 
tive, and against a war with republican France. The 
President was roused to desperation by these sudden 
and withering assaults, and followed up his recommen- 
dations with all the influence of his name and his o^ce. 
Measures were taken to prepare for hostilities ; Wash- 
ington was drawn from his coveted retirement to be 
invested once more with the chief generalship of his 
coimtry's armies, and the spirit of the nation seemed 
to fiivor the course of the Government. The result 
might have been auspicious for the administration, if 
matters had been suffered to remain in this situation. 
But the temper of the President was despotic, and the 
least draught of popular favor intoxicated him with 
vanity. At the next session of Congress, at the espe- 
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dal instaaoe of the Execntiye, were passed the celebrat- 
ed Alien and Sedition Laws, and from that day the ad- 
mmistration and political prospects of John Adams were 
doomed. They were the worst laws that ever ema- 
nated from American legishitors, and their passage was 
a death blow to the Federal party. The opposition 
charged upon them with concentrated, irresistible force, 
and the thunders of the press were turned to the work 
of their demoUtion. The Legislatures of the different 
States entered energetically into the strife. The Yir- 
ginia and Kentucky resolutions of '08 followed, destioed 
to a notoriety co-existent with the most treasured 
archives of the Republic. The first were prepared by 
James Madison, and the last by Thomas Jefferson. It 
is foreign to the purposes we have in view to discuss 
elaborately the merits of these wiell-known documents. 
We shall content ouraielves with a single remark. They 
contain, in our humble judgmait, much that is conserv- 
ative and worthy of remembrance; but they also con- 
tun much more that we deem dangerous, Jacobinical, 
and wildly revolutionary in tendency. The rftnedies 
they inculcate for constitutional infractions are extreme, 
repugnant to genuine patriotism, and wholly unneces- 
sary in a government where the people hold the power 
of the ballot box. This view gathers additional weight 
when it is considered that an intermediate tmipirage 
existsinthe Supreme Court. In &ct, the American Con- 
stitution neither countenances nor warrants extreme 
measures in any case. If we correctly understand its 
language and spirit, we should say that all chances of 
aggression, from any quarter, are amply provided for and 
guarded against. Balances and chedbs, and legitimate 
remedial processes pervadeitseveryfeature. We regard 
it as the mere siUy cant of suspicious, over-sealous enthu- 
siasts and designing demagogues, to advocate nullifica- 
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tion, rerolntion, or disflolulion as ulterior or nnaroida- 
ble remedies in cases of encroachment. The ship may 
spring a leak, but the mariner does not desert and take 
to the open and unfriendly seas until the pumps have 
been thoroughly tried and exhausted. It will then be 
soon enough to take refuge in extreme measures, when 
the safeguards of the constitution are found unavailing. 
But the Virginia and Kentucky resolutions answered 
and frilly attained the objects for which they were de- 
signed. They served to beat down the AUen and Se- 
dition lawSy and formed the entering wedge to the 
subversion and eradication of the old Federal party. 
So &r it was good. Happy would it have been for the 
country if this good could have been effected without 
the entailment of an evil saaroely less deplorable than 
that which had been crushed ! But from that day to 
this, the objectionable doctrines taught in these papers 
(especially those of Jefferson) have been made the 
theme and the authority of coagitators, of aspirants, of 
&otionistS| and of demagogues. They have been leaned 
upon for apology, and for shelter from obloquy and 
odium. The tendency of their principles reaches and 
covers anarchy itseL^ and justifies the overthrow of 
established governments as a primary, extra<)onstitu- 
tional remedy against supposed infractions. Their ab- 
stractions, and, indeed, their proposed remedies, would 
have applied to the old colonial government under 
Great Britain. But the mischief was complete, when 
they were offered as suggesting a method of resistance 
to the authority and laws of the Government of the 
United States. Their teachings were hailed by all the 
discontented and revolutionary classes of that day. 
The Shay rebellionists, the Whiskey insurrectionists, 
the Jacobin dubs of Philadelphia and other cities, the 
followers of the Genet fiiction, and the satellites of Fre- 
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neau aad Callender, receiyed them as text-books, and 
became associated in one solid Democratic phalanx. 
The Federalists shrank into disrepute, and gradually 
dwindled until they were extinguished by the proceed- 
ings of the Hartford Convention. Until then, or at 
least, up to 1807, the radical Democratic party, found- 
ed and fostered by Jefferson, held undivided, undis- 
puted sway. But at the latter period a new party 
emerged from the political chaos. It was composed of 
the moderate Democrats and the more liberal portion 
of the defeated Federalists. It numbered in its ranks 
such men as Monroe, and Crawford, and Gerry, the 
younger Adams, and Henry Clay — ^the dawn of whose 
genius was just then irradiating the horizon. It was 
the Conservative party of the country — ^the medium 
spot of patriotism, beat upon alike by rank Federalism 
and impracticable Democracy. It gathered strength 
with years, and soon numbered among its converts 
James Madison, who, however, had favored it from the 
first. 

We must here pause for the present. In some fu- 
ture number> the grounds here assumed will be further 
elucidated. We have now brought Jefferson to the 
end of the third era of his political life, and leave him 
on the eve of success and of elevation to the highest 
and proudest honors of his country. We shall soon re- 
sume the narrative, if permitted by health and life. 

PART II. 

Haviko, in our first number, ccmducted the distin- 
guished subject of these memoirs to the threshold of 
his greatest political elevation, we now proceed to de- 
picture and carefiilly analyze so much of the policy of 
his adminiBtration as may serve to develope the object 
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of this essay, and to illnslxate the repreBentoHve fta- 
tores in the public character of the first Democratic 
President. We enter upon this important and delieate 
task after a most agreeable interval of mutual rdaza- 
tion, and with a greatly enlai'ged stock of materiaL 
We have long since done, however, with all that can 
be justly called disinterested and admirable in the life 
and character of Jefferson. Over a space of more than 
twenty years, dating from 1700, we are forced to con- 
template him in the character of a fierce and implaca- 
ble partisan chiei^ whose efforts and influence were 
directed solely to the demolition of a hated sect, and 
the aggrandizement of one of which he was the idol 
and the head. 

From the very moment that he detected the supe- 
rior and predominating influence of Alexander Hamilton 
in the councils and policy of Washington, his besetting 
sin of jealousy {)rompted in him a spirit of opposition, 
whose rancor has been equalled only by the ^ bitter- 
endism" of our day. To the sedulous transmission 
of this spirit from the parent fountm, is to be attrib- 
uted, we incline to think, that radical partyi^m which 
has since disfigured and marred the administration of 
government, and entailed upon the country a series of 
prtndpks (so called), which, if such be our fate, will 
one day result in the disaster of secession or despotism. 

Jefferson did not enter the White House in a way 
very complimentary to his public character, or that in- 
dicated much personal popularity. The Slectoral Col- 
leges gave him a meagre majority of eight votes only 
over his federal competitors ; whilst his republican col- 
league obtained the same number with himBel£ This 
last was Aaron Burr, who, at a subsequent period, was 
made bitterly to expiate this equalization with the de- 
spotic tempered sage of Montioello, whose pride was 
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sorely toiiched at being thus imezpectedly leyelled with 
one who had hitherto attracted but little notice beyond 
the limits of his own State. From the hour when the 
vote was annonnced in the Senate Chamber, to the 
gloomy day when Burr returned from Enrope, long 
years afterward, friendless, poverty-stricken, and broken- 
hearted, the envious eye of Jefferson was fixed upon him, 
and misfortune and persecution, thus powerfully direct- 
ed, hunted him to a premature and unhonored obscurity. 
The unvdenting hatred of Jefferson can be accounted 
for in no other way, that history has so &r developed. 
The good fortune of Burr was his only offence, in this 
instance ; though, as regarded others, he had an awful 
crime to answer for. Bia murderous hand had laid 
low the most intimate friend and counsellor of Wash- 
ington, the main author and expounder of the Consti- 
tution, whose profound mind and ready hand had aided 
more than any other's to carry into successful practice 
the project of our government. Of this, more anon. 

Through this equality of votes betwixt the two 
democratic candidates the choice of a President de- 
volved upon the House of Representatives. The bal- 
loting began on the morning of the 17th of February, 
1801, and continued, with few intervals, through a 
period of seven days, without a clear result. All 
Washington was in a ferment. The galleries and lob- 
bies of the House were daily crowded to overflowing 
with anxious spectators, and Pennsylvania avenue was 
thronged with messengers passing sdtemately from the 
Capitol to the White House, bearing the news of each 
successive ballot to its nervous occupant — Jefferson was 
on the ground, presiding diuly in the Senate Chamber, 
and watched the progress of the struggle with all the 
inquietude incident to a dubious state of mind, and 
with all the eager splidtude of an aspiring and ambi- 
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douB spirit. Burr deugnedly absented himself having 
first placed his political fortunes in the hands and at 
the discretion of a judicious personal friend. It had 
been resolved at the outset that the House should 
discard all other business during the pendency of 
the election^ and that it should not adjourn until an 
election was effected. This body was composed of sin- 
gular materials, in a political sense, for the business 
which had now devolved upon it. The vote of the 
colleges had shown clearly that there was a democratic 
majority of States. But of the one hundred and four 
members who then formed the House of Representa- 
tives, a majority were zealous Federalists. The position 
in which they were thus placed was one of peculiar and 
painfiil delicacy. Both the candidates for Presidential 
honors were Democrats, and one of them the founder 
and leader of that opposition party which, beginning 
stealthily during Washington's administration, had pur- 
sued federal men and federal principles with a rancor 
scarcely paralleled in the history of faction. For these 
reasons both were objectionable ; but, as may be very 
well imagined, Jefferson was viewed, particularly, with 
strong feelings both of personal and political hostility 
by the majority in whose hands lay the issue of the 
election. During two or three days, therefore, Burr 
seemed to be decidedly the &vorite of the Federalists, 
and his prospects of success brightened in a manner 
that cast dismay and gloom over the ranks of the Je& 
fersonians. They grew outrageous in their course, and 
uttered threats which plainly indicated the anarchical 
and revolutionary tendency of their political principles. 
They insisted that the people intended Jefferson should 
be President, they even attempted to buUy the refrac- 
tory members, by declaring that, if the House did not 
choose him, an armed democratic force from the neigh- 
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boring States would march upon the District to compel 
his election, or else, with Cromwellian intolerance, dis- 
solve and break up the Congress, that '^ better men- 
might occupy their places." The record of this fact is 
furnished in the third volume of the work before us, 
and its authenticity confirmed by Jefferson himself in 
a letter to James Monroe, dated on the fifth day of 
the protracted and exciting contest. Nor is the an- 
nunciation of such resolves at all irreconcilable with 
the previous political manifestos of our distinguished 
subject, notwithstanding that the language of the Con- 
stitution conferring the power of choice, in such contin- 
gency, directly and solely on the House of Represen- 
tatives, is clear, pointed, and unmistakable. 

His known sympathy with the Shayites, the Whis- 
key Insurrectionists, and the Jacobin clubs of Phila- 
delphia, and his connection with the Nullification JPro- 
nuTiciamientos of the Virginia Legislature, as well as 
this threat of armed resistance, show clearly enough 
his contempt for the Constitution, and the disorganiz- 
ing elements which lay at the root of his political 
opinions. 

But this was only one among the exciting rumors 
which distracted the city of Washington during that 
stormy period. Various stories were afloat of bribes 
and accommodating offers, of Burr's open bids, and of 
Jefferson's private overtures. Among the rest it was 
currently whispered that the federal majority of the 
House being unable, after repeated trials, to make 
favorable terms with either of the candidates, and find- 
ing that the whole power was lodged with them, had 
resolved to prevent any choice, by prolonging the con- 
test until after the fourth of March, or to pass a law 
vesting the Executive power in some other person. 
In the same letter referred to above, Jefferson declares 
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his apprehensions of such a coarse, and goes on to 
deprecate and denounce it. " It is not improbable," 
says a distingoisbed writer, "that, from the abhor- 
rence which some members may have felt at seeing 
Mr. Jefferson in the office of President, means were 
spoken of to prevent such a national disaster. Doubt- 
less the Federalists would have done any thing whidi 
they believed to be constitutional and dutiful to prevent 
it ; but no such propositions are supposed to have been 
discussed." And, indeed, hard aa the trial was to po- 
litical opponents, forced thus to sign, as it were, the 
warrant for their own x)olitical annihilation, the records' 
show that the Federalists sought only the most &vorable 
terms in their negotiations with the friends of the two 
democratic rival candidates. There was no avoiding 
the issue — ^no shrinking from the responsibility, and it 
is clear, on a review of the proceedings, that an election 
was determined on from the beginning. 

The seventh day dawned on the contest, and thirty- 
five ballotings had been taken without an election. 
At length the struggle was terminated in a manner the 
most singular, and at the instance of a personage who 
might have been supposed to be the last man in the 
United States to interfere in a contest betwixt Aaron 
Burr and Thomas Jefferson. This was Alexander 
Hamilton. Hamilton regarded Burr with a species of 
horror that seems to have proceeded less from malign 
feeling, than from an innate consciousness of his utter 
want of principle, or the least^ moral susceptibility. 
Jefferson, too, had long been his political adversary 
and strong personal enemy, but when consulted by his 
friends as to the choice of evils, we are told that 
Hamilton unhesitatingly and most strenuously urged 
that the preference should be given to the latter. This, 
most probably, may have been the first link in that 
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&tal chain of personal animosities which ended with 
the tragedy of Hoboken. 

It soon transpired that the majority had been, by 
some means, sufficiently united to bring the election to 
a dose, and on the seventh day, every member was in 
his seat. The House presented a remarkable spectacle, 
strongly iUustrative of the intense excitement then 
pervading the whole circles of Washington society. 
Many of the members were aged and infirm, and many 
worn down with fiitigue, were seriously indisposed, as 
the array of pale faces and languid eyes plainly showed. 
Some were accommodated, from pressing considera- 
tions of prudence, with huge easy chairs. Others, 
again, were reclining on beds or couches, almost in a 
state of bodily exhaustion, induced by mental anxiety 
and suffering. Indeed, we are told by a contempora- 
neous writer, that one member was so prostrated as to 
require the attention of his wife throughout the day's 
sitting. The Departments, also, and bureaus, and va- 
rious offices attached, were deserted, that their incum- 
bents might be present at the expected finale of the 
great political drama which had created, during its 
enactment of nigh seven days, an interest of unprece* 
dented intensity. Numbers of grave Senators left 
their seats in the Chamber to occupy the benches of 
the lobby, or to squeeze their way among privileged 
c^>ectators who filled the body of the House ; while the 
gallery teemed with countless faces, and groaned under 
the weight of a crowd, the like of which had never be- 
fore pressed on the stately pillars which supported it. 
At length the tellers took their seats. The ballots were 
deposited slowly, one by one, and then amidst a breath- 
less silence that seemed ominous in view of the vast 
numbers assembled, the counting began. The repre- 
sentatives for mxteen States had voted. The result 
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showed that out of these sixteen ballots, there were 
ten for Jefferson, four for Burr, and two blank. Under 
these circumstances, after a struggle of seven days' 
duration, and after thirty-six trials, was Thomas Jef- 
ferson elected President of the United States. It is 
more than probable that if Burr had exerted himself 
in the least, had made the least concession, or suffered 
his friends to pledge him to leniency as regarded the 
distribution of offices, he would have prevailed ; and 
although it is unquestionable that Jefferson had been 
intended by the people for the first office, we cannot 
doubt that the choice of Burr by the House would 
have been acquiesced in and ratified as a strictly legiti- 
mate and constitutional proceeding. In long after 
years a similar contest occurred in the case of John 
Quincy Adams, who having been thrown befi>re the 
House of Representatives with a far inferior electoral 
vote to Andrew Jackson, was, nevertheless, chosen 
President by that body on the first ballot ; and the 
people, unseduced by the dangerous theories which 
Jefferson had inculcated previously in his own case, 
did not ^^ march an armed force from the neighboring 
States to compel ^^ a different choice. This quiet sub- 
mission to the constituted authority would have been 
the same in 1801 as in 1825, the malevolent efforts of 
the Jeffersonians to the contrary notwithstanding. 

The acme of political elevation did not, in one sense, 
operate to destroy in Jefferson that inclination to dem- 
agoguism which had hitherto characterized him. The 
hai'd struggle it had cost his friends to make him Presi- 
dent rather whetted than abated his ambition, and his 
ardor for power increased in proportion as it had been 
difficult to secure it. His first acts after entering the 
White House showed that he was casting his net for 
easy re-election at the end of four years. He began by 
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an emphatic repudiation of all the conventional customs 
and etiquette established by Washington and followed 
up by John Adams. The levees and drawing-rooms of 
Washington were given in a manner to impose the 
highest notions of official dignity, and were subjected 
to such rules of etiquette as seemed fit to govern re- 
ceptions at the mamdon of the chief officer of the gov- 
ernment. Mr. Adams did not depart from these ; but 
Jefferson at once abolished all ceremony, and threw 
open his doors to every swaggerer who chose to in- 
trude. He had no regular or stated hours for visiting. 
He was accessible at any hour, to any person. His 
personal deportment was ever cringing, and amounted 
to an excess of himiility that inspired a feeling of dis-. 
gust, because, among other things, it was seen that af- 
fectation was at the bottom of such unseemly deference. 
He maintained no equipage. He rode about the ave- 
nues of Washington on an ugly shambling hack of a 
horse, which, it is said, was hardly fitted to drag a tum- 
briL His whole address and manner indicated his sub- 
serviency to the same species of affectation that prompts 
a backwoods Methodist exhorter to elongate his &ce, 
to solemnize his looks, and to converse and read in a 
sepulchral tone. In &ct, his receptions soon became a 
source of mortification to our own community, and fur- 
nished a subject of ridicule to European travellers. No 
President has copied his example since, though it is not 
hard to perceive that the levees at the White House 
smack yet of the levelling policy introduced by Jeffer- 
son. Nor did he stop here with what he doubtless 
deemed a system of democratic reform. It had been 
the habit of Washington and his successor to meet per- 
sonally the two Houses of Congress on the day of their 
assemblage, and address them a speech explanatory of 
affiurs, and reconmiending what course of policy might 
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have suggested itself in the interval of their seasiozL. 
This was the mode long sanctioned hj precedent and 
by parliamentary usage. It is the mode evidently sag'- 
gested by respect as well as convenience, and which 
clothes so august an occasion with the awe and dignity 
suitable to a re-assemblage of the State's and people's 
representatives. But Jefferson chose to annul the an- 
cient custom, and introduced the system of messages^ 
since practised, and which, of late years, has been 
adopted by Presidents as a vehicle to set forth their 
own policy, to decry and calumniate their adversaries, 
and to bore the Congress with tedious disquisitions, 
better suited to penny lecturers or hired journalists 
than to the Chief Magistrate of a powerful nation. 
We are inclined to think, therefore, that Jefferson 
placed the seal of his displeasure on these customs more 
with a view to annihilate all traces of federcUUnij as 
represented by Washington and Adams, than from any 
conscientious suggestions of reform. The Mazzei letter 
had, moreover, fiurly committed him to a satis culoUe 
species of democracy, and, although he had labored to 
explain and palliate the offensive passages of that extra- 
ordinary document, he may yet have thought that con- 
ostency required that he should renounce those '^Brit- 
ish forms," which he had so bitterly condemned in 
George Washington's official etiquette. 

The Inaugural Address of Jefferson breathed senti- 
ments of political tolerance, and abounded with expres- 
sions of political harmony, totally unexpected, and 
which excited high hopes of his administrative demen- 
cy. We cannot find that he ever fiUsified these implied 
promises. The latter years of Adams's Preadency had 
been marked by a ferocious and virulent proscription 
of all who differed politically with the administration, 
and the last few months, especially when it was found 
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that the Federal party had been beaten in the elections, 
irere disgraced by acts of intolerance and selfishness 
that made the man and his party odious to a majority 
of the nation* Laws were passed by the Federal Con- 
gress which had the air of beneficiary decrees, and new 
offices created, it would seem, only that the President 
might fill them with his party and personal favorites, in 
time to exclude such as might otherwise be appointed 
by the incoming administration. 

To have continued or acquiesced in this course of 
conduct would have been the worst form of proscrip- 
tion. Jefferson, therefore, very properly began his ad- 
ministratiye career by displacing numbers of office- 
holders who had been appointed mainly because of 
thdor federal principles, and filled the vacancies created 
with Democrats. This course was called for by com- 
mon fairness; and, although we must regard Jefferson 
as the author of the fierce party issise that yet darkens 
our political system, and has converted our Presidential 
elections into campaigns, and made the preparations for 
them a deceitful and despicable game, wo cannot judge 
him hastily fi)r conforming his conduct to that equality 
in the distribution of offices which the justice of the 
case required. He did not procrastinate or trifle in the 
discharge of this duty, but went to the work with 
promptness and determination; and this promptness 
shielded him firom the annoyances and the influences of 
federal "bitter-endism.** The wailings of the opposi- 
tion prints were not over mere smoke or imaginary 
cases, as at the beginning of the present Whig adminis- 
tration. The heads of the highest in office fell first and 
&stest, and the axe of justice cut its way from the Ex- 
ecutive Departments and from the diplomatic offices, to 
the humblest post-office at sc county cross road, and to 
the most obscure lighit-house that lifted its beacon on 
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oar coasts. There was no soft hesitation, no mistimed 
caution, no misjudged forbearance. This is a policj, 
under such circumstances, as weak as it is ruinooB to 
those who practise it. It contributes to strengthen and 
to quicken opposition, while it discourages Mends. So 
&r from conciliating political opponents, it is more apt 
to induce contempt, and serves eminently to &n the 
flame of a malignant *^ bitter-endism." The bold pro- 
ceedings of Jefferson hushed while thej defied rabid 
partisan clamor, and those who had been ostradsed for 
opinion's sake were placed on a footing of full equality 
with the pampered &yorites of the late administration. 
To this conduct may be traced the primary sources of 
that wonderful popularity to which the democratic ad- 
ministration soon attained, and which it preserved 
through a series of eight eventful years, marked by 
acts and measures that blighted the prosperity of the 
country, and threw gloom and distress over almost 
every household. Its energy and decision inspired 
confidence among friends, and drew the respect of ene- 
mies. Whatever, therefore, may have been the motive 
which induced these removals, the act was just, deserved 
by those who had indulged party asperities in their day 
of power, and strictly due to those who had labored to 
overthrow the reign of political intolerance and pro- 
scription. 

The war which, on his accession, Jefferson waged 
against the Judiciary and Judicial authority and dig- 
nity, was a step very full of hazard as to the probable 
deleterious effects it may have produced on the public 
mind, and must be heartily condemned by all unbiassed 
historiographers. It was a branch of the Government 
which he had, from the first, unscrupulously denounced 
and opposed, and notwithstanding his professed horror 
at the appointment of the *' midnight judges" by Ad- 
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ams* expiring administration, we are inclined to thixik 
that his hostility against the law establishing federal 
coarts thronghont the varions States was sapeiinduced 
nudnly by his ancient prejudices and unconquerable 
jealousy. He evidently had little or no respect for the 
proceedings of courts of law, and never heatatedto op- 
pose the power of the Executive as of higher moment 
than the Judiciary arm of the Government. The best 
evidence of this is furnished by several letters contained 
in the fourth volume of the work before us, as well as 
by one among his first official acts. George Thompson 
OfiJIender, the Scotch libeller and defamer of Washing- 
ton, had published, during the administration of John 
Adams, a scurrilous book, entitled, "The Prospect be- 
fore us,'* filled with the most inflammatory appeals, and 
calculated, firom its most atrodous inculcations, t\) pro- 
duce widespread and dangerous discontent among the 
lower floating classes of people. He was arrested un- 
der the Sedition Act, speedily brought to trial, convict- 
ed, and sentenced to fine and imprisonment. The tri- 
bunal before which he had been brought was the 
appointed 'exponent of the Constitution and law, and 
was clothed with supreme jurisdiction in such cases. 
But Jefferson paid ne regard to the fiicts, the law, or 
the Court. He pardoned and released Callender, and 
ordered the TJ. S. Marshal for Virginia to refund the 
amount of the fine to which he had been subjected. A 
letter to Mr. George Hay, the Gk)vemment attorney, 
who subsequently prosecuted Bunr with such distin- 
guished ability^ unfolds Jefferson's opinion of the dig- 
nity of courts of law, and evinces in the most emphatic 
manner the native despotic tendency of his temper and 
disporition. He therein says, "In the case of Callen- 
der, the judges determined the Sedition Act was valid, 
under the Constitution, and exerdsed their regular 
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powers of sentencmg to fine and impriBonment. Bnt 
his Ezecntiye (Thomas Jefferson) determined that the 
Sedition Act was a nullity, mider the Constitution, and 
exercised his regular power of prohibiting the execution 
of the sentence, or rather of executing the real law." 
We know of nothing in the civil administrations of 
Charles the First, of Cromwell, of Napoleon, or of An- 
drew Jackson, the dictators of modem tunes, more 
high-handed, in tone and sentiment, or more penddous 
in principle, than such declaration and such conduct 
^m this great model Democratic President. The act 
of pardon was allowable, and belonged to his office. 
But a pardon under the circumstances, and with this 
declaration, was an insult to the Court and an outrage 
on the supreme law of the land ; while the order to re- 
fund the amount of fine was a flagrant usurpation of 
undelegated power. By the same rule of construction 
he might just as well have directed that CaUender 
should receive every dollar in the Treasury. It so hap- 
pened, too, that, in the end, Jefferson was caught in his 
own trap. This low-minded Scotchman, like all other 
minions and parasites, had his price, and repaid all this 
official liberality by the basest ingratitude. He had 
scarcely been released, or purg^ of the dungeon's 
stench, before he applied to be made postmaster at 
Ridmiond. This Jefferson flatly revised to do, but, at 
the same time, tendered the hardy and beggarly appli- 
cant with a loan from his private purse. CaUender ac- 
cepted the loan, but, dead to all the decencies of life, 
and fretting with disappointment (though complimented 
by his eminent patron^as being ^' a man of science ''), he 
no sooner pocketed the money, than in mean revenge, 
he published to the world that Jefferson had been his 
adviser and patron in all his scurrilous attacks on tho 
two preceding administrations, had furnished him the 
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means of printiiig ^' The Prospect,'' andhadenoouniged 
him to all he had undertaken in his career of political 
piradeB. This act of treachery, coming from a genuine 
nnnaling of unadulterated Democracy, startled even the 
^^ great Apostle " himself and seemed to rouse and 
ruffle hia boasted serenity of temper under personal at- 
tacks and vituperation. Jefferson was forced into the 
defbulve, and wrote several letters in explanation of 
these charges, and in extenuation of his friendly con- 
duct towards Callender. 

^^If there be any thing,'' says a distinguished writer, 
^ which is capable of sustainhig popular government, 
and keeping thdr action within legitimate constitu- 
tional boundaries, it is a learned, self-inspecting, inde- 
pendent judiciary. To make the administration of jus- 
tice, and all questions on the excess of power, dependent 
on popular excitement, is to assume that mere human 
passion is the best arbiter of right and wrong." Widely 
different from this was the opinion of Thomas Jefferson. 
Hia doctrines and his example as respects judidal tri- 
biraals are highly exceptionable, obnoxious to good 
government, and dangerous in the extreme. We have 
seen, in the case of Callender, that he assumed to de- 
clare nuU and void a law constitutionally enacted and 
approved, constitutionally adjudged, and constitution- 
ally executed. Other acts strictly in unison with this 
may be easily cited. The case of Duane, another 
Democratic libeller, affords an exact paralleL During 
the trial of Aaron Burr, in which he was the real, 
though not ostenrible prosecutor, we find him proposmg 
to viohite personal liberty, by suggesting to his attor- 
ney that Luther Martin, who defended the prisoner 
with quite too much ability and boldness to suit the 
purposes of Jefferson, should be arrested as paHieep% 
eriminis, and thus, as he says, «#wrf dawn thi$ wipKn. 
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cipied and impudent JFederai buU dog/* No more diB- 
organmng proposition than this was ever made. Bat 
a little Sttbseqaently to this, we find that, impelled by 
nngovemable yindictiveness in prosecuting a man who 
had contested with him the chair of the Presidency, he 
asked a suspenrion of that great landmaric of freedom, 
the act of Habeas Corpus. For arrogance similar to 
this, and for attempting, among other offences, to vio- 
late this same sacred shield of personal right, James 
the Second, more tlum an hundred years before, had 
been hurled from the throne of England, and expatri- 
ated for the remainder of his life. It will be thus seen 
that the sufibrance of democracies, when conducted by 
the popuUxrfavoriUy who, while writing speciously of 
liberty, outstrips the most arrogant monarch in his 
stretches for dominion, affords, sometimes, an exempli- 
fication of passive obedience from which even despot- 
isms might learn a lesson. But the climax of these ink- 
lings of anarchy may be found in a letter from the 
model Democratic Plresident to the model Democratic 
editor, who yet survives to perpetuate his "eariy les- 
son," and to favor the world with valuable reminis- 
cences of the epoch of ^^ '98," and the golden age of 
the Jefferson dominion. In a letter from Jefferson to 
Thomas Ritchie, found in the fourth of these volumes, 
we find the following : ^'The Judidary of the United 
States is a auMe corps of Bappera and miners^ con- 
stantly working under ground to undermine the foun- 
dation of our confederated Republic. We shall see if 
they are bold enough to make the stride their five law- 
yers have taken. If they do, then, with the editor of 
owr book, JT will say, that against this every man should 
~ rdkQ his voice, and more than thatj sJiould lift his 
amK^y^ -/j^his completed the series of what may be 
properly termed the Jeffersonian threats. In 1798 he 
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argued oloBelj, in the oelebrated Kentacky Resolutions, 
to prove that the people might resist the Executive De- 
partment, He had done this once before, in the time 
of Washington, by &voring the Whiskey insurrection. 
In 1801 we have seen that he menaced the Legislative 
Department with ^^an armed force," to ^^campel^^ a 
choice of himself as President. And now, in his old 
age, he winds up by instructing an apt disciple to ^^lift 
his arm" against the Judiciary, the only remaining 
branch of the Government. 

The figurative epithet here applied to the Supreme 
Court shows emphatically the abhorrence with which 
Jefferson regarded that august tribunal. The political 
reader may chance to be reminded, in this connection, 
of the high dudgeon which a certain distinguished Sen- 
ator manifested on a recent occasion, when, in his place, 
he denounced another distinguished personage for hav- 
ing characterized modem Presidential candidates as 
^^prize^hters.^ It is barely probable that, notwith- 
standing their acknowledged erudition, neither of these 
eminent individuals knew of this illustrious precedent 
example in the vocabulary of political billingsgate, else 
the first, a model professor of genuine Jeffersonism, 
might have refrained from the assault, and the last, a 
mild and equable member of the body thus reviled, 
would have been able efifectually to shelter himself with 
a lawyer's most valued plea, though he flatly disclaimed 
the construction applied to his apt figure. 

PART III. 

Among all the men of the Revolutionary era, Jeffer- 
son is solitary and alone in the propagation of- the per- 
nicious doctrine of armed resistance to constituted au- 
thorities. They are doctrines, however, not greatly to 
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be wondered at in a disciple of Jacobinism, wbo 
thought that a rebellion, once in every twenty years, 
was a political blessing, and treated such as nothing 
more than a natural exuberance of patriotism, a rekind- 
ling of the smouldering fires of liberty. But the evH 
influence of such teachings, in connection with one yet 
so revered as the &ther of progressive democracy, is 
felt and seen to this day. It was exhibited clearly in 
the conduct of onCy who, in long after years, was folded 
in the mantle of Jefferson, and almost adored as his 
representative and worthy successor. The known con- 
tempt of the great apostle of Democracy for the dignity 
of constituted authorities, and especially for that of ju- 
dicial tribunals, was a carte blanche to all the vandidic 
excesses and frantic political conduct which, in many 
distinguished instances, have since been practised by 
his partisans. Andrew Jackson had need to appeal to 
no higher authority than the opinion of Jefferson, when, 
with the boldness of a Cromwell, at the head of a de- 
voted soldiery, he imprisoned a judge in the midst of a 
great city, for daring to sustain the right of Habeas 
Corpus. And again, in 1834, when, as the sceptred 
dictator of the White House, he sent his famous Pro- 
test Message to the Senate, claming that he was the 
direct representative of the American People^ and im- 
posing silence on Congress as regards the acts of the 
Executive, ho had found enough, in the teachings of 
Jefferson, to sanction his haughty usurpations. By 
these teachings the Constitution had been reduced to a 
mere charter of expediency, to be set aside in certain 
emergendeSy and of this eo^pediency and these emergenr 
dee the President was to be the sole judge. And here 
we may pause to say, that the great constitutional 
speech of Daniel Webster in answer to this Protest, 
and in crushing refutation of these ne&rious preten- 
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aionsy Bhonld be stereotyped od tables of gold, and bla- 
fsoned in lasting characters on the official record-book 
of the Republic. 

The power and political influence of the Federal 
party terminated, along with the Federal administra- 
tions, in March, 1801. It has never since been resusci- 
tated. But the truth of history must extort the ad- 
mission, that Federsd men originated, framed, and 
carried into successful practice the Constitution of 
1789, the first genuine republican experiment ever ven- 
tured. But this is not aU. The period during which 
the Federalists held the ascendency in the administra- 
tion of the national government, was one of no ordinary 
triaL The system itself was a novelty, founded in the 
midst of dissentient opinions, and established in the &ce 
of powerful opposition. Its parts were to be adjusted 
and arranged, its proper attributes and limits settled 
and defined, the relations of the individual members 
with the whole to be harmonized, and the great and 
complicated machine to be set in motion. Besides the 
necessity of thus creating firom a mass of disorganized 
materials the framework of society itself; of devising a 
system of finance by which, from a &mily of States 
hitherto tmused to any general and common system, 
revenues should be raised, bearing equally upon iJl, and 
capable of meeting debts of extraordinary magnitude 
for a people whose numbers were limited, whose re- 
sources had not been developed, and who were already 
exhausted by a long and expensive war; of adopting 
plans of State policy under novel circumstances and re> 
lations, expansive as the growth of the nation, and to 
be permanent as its existence ; of embodying laws ; of 
rebuilding commerce from its wrecks, and calling forth 
arts and manu&ctures where they had been unknown ; 
besides all these, there were still other obstacles in 
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their path. Almost coeval with the birth of the 
American Gk>yermnent, commenced a series of wars 
which, in extent, magnitude, objects, and in impre^ona 
on the political world, were the most gigantic in the 
history of bloodshed. Institutions, hoary with age and 
venerable from their sanctity ; empires which had 
seemed as permanent as the existence of man ; despot- 
isms, whose iron grasp had for centuries stifled the very 
breathings of liberty; laws, and usages stronger than 
laws, which, for good or evil, had moulded men after 
tiieir own £ishion ; priestcrafts and castes, obeyed by 
prescription, were at once swept away before the whirl- 
wind of revolution. The effects of tliis convulsion had 
not been confined to the shores of Europe or the East. 
They had extended to America, also. Here, meanwhile, 
the same opposition which had exerted itself against 
the formation of a government, was continued against 
its operation. It was with mutiny in the crew that the 
Federalists had to steer the ship of state through th^ 
dangers of an unexplored ocean, in this most tremen- 
dous storm which ever devastated the civilized world. 
Every measure which might tend to a development of 
the power of the General Government, was reedsted. 
Every embarrassment was thrown in the way of its ac- 
tion. The impatience which naturally arises from new 
burdens was taken advantage o^ though their object 
was to pay the price of freedom itself. Sedition was 
stirred up to resist them. Falsehood and misrepre- 
sentation were employed; distrust excited against tried 
and firm patriots. And yet, through all these shoals 
and quicksands the two Federal administrations had 
been fortunate enough to keep their course harm- 
lessly, and the Government was sustained in all its 
ori^nal purity. The Constitution remained intact and 
unmutilated in a single feature. No emergency bad 
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been so pressing, even through storms of insurrection 
and the most difficnlt diplomatic negotiations, to create, 
in the^ opinion of Washington or of Adams, any neces- 
sity to overstep the prescribed limits of the law. It re- 
mained for the Democrats, under the advice of their 
antirfederal leader, to find out that occadons might 
arise to justify the President in acting independent of 
the Constitution, as we shall soon see. Indeed, it is a 
fitct in the history of the Democratic party, no less true 
than remarkable, that, notwithstanding they have ever 
claimed to be, /kit excettencej the party of strict con- 
struction, it has so happened that every one of the four 
Presidents who have been elected firom their ranks 
(Van Buren, perhaps, excepted) have violated leading 
features of the Constitution, and grasped powers which 
can belong only to despots. This charge has never been 
made against either the two Federal, the two Whig 
administrations of Madison and John Quincy Adams, or 
the no^forty administrations of Monroe and Tyler, if 
we except the Alien and Sedition Laws of 1708. It 
may be remarked, however, that these laws, if uncon- 
stitutional and odious, must be laid at the door of the 
Congress which passed, as well as of the President who 
approved them. The Executive cuBumed nothing. It 
only put in execution a law of the people's representa- 
tives^ But the history of rq>ublics does not furnish 
three bolder innovators on written constitutions than 
Jefferson, Jackson, and J&nea K. Polk. 

The great achievement of Jefferson's first four years 
of dominion was the purchase of Louisiana. This trans- 
action is connected with many incidents of nngular 
political history, to which, as illustrative of public feel- 
ing and opinion at that period, it may not be inappro- 
priate or unseasonable to advert. When Jefferson 
ascended the Presidential steps, he was regarded with 
3* 
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Btrongly contrasted feelings by the two great parties of 
the coimtry. Bj his own, he was represented as the 
advocate of religious freedom and of the rights of man; 
the great apostle of liberty ; the friend of our reroln- 
tionary ally, France ; the foe of British influence ; a re- 
former, philosopher, sage, and genuine republican* 
The Federalists looked on him in a &r different light. 
They charged him with being a revolutionist and Jaco- 
bin ; with being blindly devoted to France, and per- 
versely opposed to England ; with being hostile to the 
Constitution, and the promoter of partyism ; with being 
a free-thinker in politics and religion, whose learning 
was used to pervert rather than to uphold the land* 
marks of virtue and liberty. They argued that his 
messages and his writings prove him to have had in 
view, through his entire political and administrative 
career, only three great purposes, and that his whole 
efforts and influence were directed to their accomplish- 
ment. These were, say they, the aggrandizement of 
France, the humiliation of England, and the demolition 
of Federalists as a party, and the eoipatriaiion of all 
who held that fidth. There can be very little doubt 
that Jefferson was liable to all three of these charges. 
But it is not for us rashly to say that the aggrandize- 
ment of France, or the humiliation of England, were 
the sole objects of his foreign policy, or that the anni- 
hilation of Federalism was his chief object at home. 
The purchase of Louisiana, or rather the circumstances 
attending that purchase, have been cited as evidence 
of the first proposition, and, collaterally, of the second. 
The same may be said, reversely, of the embargo and 
non-intercourse laws, it is with the first of these that 
we have now to do, and the fiusts premised will enable 
the reader to understand more clearly, and to apply as 
he may deem proper, the historical incidents belon^^g 
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to that transactioii. But we most here remark, that 
the purchase of that territory was the JivBt of thoee 
violent shocks which the Constitution has since repeat- 
edly austained under Democratic administrations. The 
blows have been sedulously followed up once, and all 
the agitation which ever distracted the country, or se- 
riously threatened its peace, has grown out of this 
Democratic principle and practice of territorial aggran- 
dizement. Louisiana, Texas, Galifomia, and New Mex- 
ico have come to us, for weal or for woe, through 
Democratic agency, and as on them must rest the re- 
sponsibility and consequences of their annexation, so, 
likewise, let them have the credit for what benefits 
have ensued or may yet ensue. But the Constitution 
is not healed, its infractions are not extenuated by 
pointing out and pleading the benefits, commerdally 
and politically, that have followed firom the purchase 
of Louisiana. The wound has been inflicted, and the 
gap &irly and widely opened for future aggressions of 
a fiimUar character. The sanctity of the instrument 
has been repeatedly and roughly violated, and no one 
is able to tell or to foresee where the mischief will end, 
or how far the precedent may be abused by subsequent 
acts, ffistory too truly teaches that the illegal or un- 
constitutional exercise of power in the best of times, 
for the real benefit of the people and with their silent 
acquiescence, has hardly ever failed to be resorted to, 
as a precedent, in the worst of times and often for the 
worst party or selfish purposes. -Recent political events, 
under the administration of President Polk, afford, to 
our own eyes, a most strikmg confirmation of the truth 
of the lesson. 

The years 1762-63 were marked by fierce struggles 
on the American continent between England, France, 
and Sp«n« During the first year France ceded to 
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Spain the islaad of New Orleiuui and all her posseflsioni 
west of the Hissiflsippi river, and the name of Jxmm- 
<ma was thus limited to that part of the valley. After 
the dose of the Revolutionary War, in settling the 
boundaries of the United States, some contentions arose 
between our own and the Spanish Government, espe* 
ciallj as regarded the* free navigation of the MifwisHippL 
These differences were not adjusted until 1795, wfaen^ 
during the administration of Washington, his Catholio 
Majesty agreed by the treaty of San Lorenzo, that *^ the 
citizens of the United States shall be permitted, for the 
space of three years from this time, the navigation of 
the Mississippi, with a right to deposit their merchan- 
dise and effects in the port of New Orleans." From 
several causes, however, this treaty was not ful£Ued 
until 1798, and, most probably, but for a change of ad- 
ministration here, a war between Spain and the United 
States would have been the consequence. In 1796 
Spain and the French Republic formed an alliance, 
offensive and defensive ; and at that time France began 
a series of negotiations with a view to the recovery of 
her ancient province of Louisiana. This was not effect- 
ed till 1800, under the consulate of Napoleon, when, 
by the treaty of St. Ildefonso, Spain retroceded to 
France the colony of Louisiana, with the boundaries it 
had when given up to Spain in 1763. Spain, however, 
still continued to exercise, nominally at least, the powers 
of government in the country, and in 1802 the Intend- 
ant of the province gave notice that American dtizena 
would no longer be permitted to deposit their goods at 
New Orleans, and this, too, without assigning, as by the 
terms of the treaty of San Lorenzo, ^^any equi^ent 
establishment at any other place on the river.'' This 
extraordinary violation of national faith was followed up 
by acts of the most offensive nature. The Spaniards cap- 
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tared and carried into their ports numbers of American 
vessels, destroyed or confiscated American property, 
and imprisoned the American ConsuL This conduct 
very justly excited the most wide^read indignation 
among our western citizens, and many threatened to 
march down the country, and take forcible possession 
of New Orleans, These outrages occurred long ante- 
rior to the assembly of Congress, in December, 1802, 
and yet, strange to say, the executive message was en- 
tirely silent on the subject. In January, 1803, the 
House promptly called for information concerning so 
delicate a matter, and this brought the &ct of treaty 
violation on the part of Spain officially to light. A 
message was debated with closed doors, which, as Jef- 
ferson must certainly have known of the outrages be- 
fore the session began, leaves us to deduce questionable 
and un&vorable opinions of his conduct. It certainly 
was strange and unaccountable, indicative of but little 
spirit, and shrouded with a politic caution and forbear- 
ance that would have done honor to Louis the Elev- 
enth, 

When redress for these wrongs and a compliance 
with treaty stipulations were demanded of Spain, the 
American minister was informed that Louisiana had 
been ceded to France. Jefferson then asked for two 
millions of dollars, and set on foot a negotiation for the 
purchase of ^^ New Orleans and the jwovinces of East 
and West Florida.'' Mr. Monroe and Mr. livmgston 
were joined in the mission, and set out inunediately for 
Paris. 

About the time of the arrival of the American 
Envoys, Great Britain began to manifest symptoms of 
alarm at the ambitious projects and growing power of 
Napoleon, and particularly in his acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, and the contemplated possession of that exten* 
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mre oonntry with a large army. With this yiew the 
fleet and troops under General Victor, destined for that 
oountry, were kept so long blockaded that thej were 
finaUy diaembarked, and tamed to a different service. 
The inTentiye geoins of Napoleon suggested an imme- 
diate remedy. He found that it would be imposable 
for him to occupy Louisiana, and he therefore resolved 
to exchange it for money, which France needed fir 
more than she needed transatlantic territory. The fit> 
fill peace of Amiens was drawing to its dose, and the 
bad faith of England was about to plunge Europe into 
a war that laid low aQ the Continent, that crq>pled her 
own power and nearly exhausted her means and credit, 
and that carried death and devastation in its track 
through a long series of well nigh fifteen years. So 
soon as the French Emperor had resolved on his course, 
he convoked his counsel, and announced to them the 
approaching rupture. This was early in March, and 
Mr. Monroe had not then joined Mr. Livingston, our 
Mmister resident in France. The designs of the Em- 
peror are unfolded by the characteristic speech made 
to his confidental advisers, and seem strikingly to com- 
port with the subsequent testimony of John Randolph, 
*^ that uFWxnce wanted money^ and must have W^ **I 
will not,'' said Napoleon, ^^keep a possession which 
would not be safe in our hands, whidi would perhaps 
embroil me with the Americans, or produce a coldness 
between us. I will make use of it, on the contrary, to 
attach them to me, to embroil them with the English, 
and to raise up against the latter, enemies who will 
one day avenge us, if we should not succeed in aveng- 
ing ourselves. My resolution is taken; I will give 
Louisiana to the United States. But as they have no 
territory to cede to us in exchange, I will demand a 
sum of money towards defraying the eapenses of the 



exHrwuM^xHnaty armament which I am projeotiDg against 
Elnglaiid.*' This dedaration was made in March, only 
a f&w% days after the memorable scene with Lord 
Whit worth, the English Ambassador to France. With 
his usual impetaonty, the First Consul sent Marbois 
directly to Mr. Livingston, with instructions to open 
negotiations forthwith, concerning the purchase. Ac- 
cordingly, when Mr. Monroe arrived in Paris, he found 
the bnnness to his hands, and that, instead of the island 
of lileiir Orleans and the small territory of East and 
West Horida, alone, Napoleon was offering to cede 
the whole extensive territory west of the MississippL 
This was a most startling proposition. The American 
negotiators were confined by certain minute instruc- 
tions, and limited as to the amount to be expended. 
But Napoleon, bent on war, and eager for the strife, 
urged them to a speedy conclusion of preliminaries; 
and on the 80th of AprU the bargain was struck, and 
for a consideration of fifteen millions of dollars, Lou- 
isiana was transferred from the dominion of France to 
that of the United States. Early in May, the peace of 
Amiens was terminated, and Napoleon, having thus 
supplied his chests, opened the scene of those bloody 
wars which shook Europe to its deepest foundations, 
blasted the commercial prosperity of the world, and 
ended with the total humiliation and subjection of 
France, while his own life was wasted away on the 
friendless shores of St. Helena. 

The acquisition of this territory was a periloite and 
most extraordinary assumption of undelegated power 
by one who claimed to be a model Democrat and a 
strict constructionist. It was seriously condemned, en 
pHnc^fle, by all the opponents of the admimstration, 
smong whom John Randolph, of Roanoke, already 
^msuiB&ed with the Jeffiersonian policy, now took the 
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most prominent position. The main groands of their 
opposition were, that the French title was contingent 
only, that the undefined boundaries would furnish a 
cause for future contentions, that a fraudulent title had 
been obtained from Spain through the Gk>do7 ministry, 
which might subsequently be disavowed and repu- 
diated; that Louisiana was not then in the actual pos* 
session of France but of Spain, which latter objected 
to the arrangement, and that the increase of ExecutiYe 
patronage consequent on so vast an acquisition would 
render the President almost a despot. But there were 
higher grounds of opposition than these, and they are 
grounds which still exist in principle, and are impreg- 
nable to argument. These grounds are founded in the 
Constitution of the United States. When the treaty 
was submitted to the House of Bepresentatives for the 
purpose of having it carried into effect, the question 
as to the constitutionalUy of that part of it which 
stipulated for the admission of the country into the 
Union, was made and warmly debated. It was con- 
ceded that foreign territory might be acquired either 
by conquest or by purchase, and then retained as a 
colony or province; but could not be admitted as a 
SuUe without an amendment of the Constitution. It 
was argued that the Gk>vemment of this country was 
formed by a union of States^ and the })eople had de- 
clared in the preamble that the Constitution was estab- 
lished "to form a more perfect union^^ of the "United 
States." The United States here mentioned c<nild not 
be mistaken. They were the States then in existence, 
or such other new States as should be formed within 
the limits of the Union, conformable to the provision 
of the Constitution. Every measure, therefore, con- 
tended the opposition, which tends to infringe the 
present Union of the States here described, was a dear 
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violation of the very first sentiment expressed in the 
Constitation. The incorporation of a foreign territory 
into the Union, so &r firom tending to preserve the 
Union, was a direct inroad npon it; because it de- 
stroyed the ^^ perfect union" contemplated betwixt the 
original parties by interposing an alien and a stranger 
to share the powers of govenmient alike with them. 

Pressed by arguments of this Idnd, and by the opin- 
ions of Jefferson himself^ those who advocated the 
treaty took medium grounds, contending that the 
* treaty merely stipulated that the inhabitants of the 
ceded territory should be hereafter admitted into the 
Union, according to the principles of the Cofuttitutian ; 
that by taking possession of the territory it did not 
necessarily follow that it must be admitted into the 
Union; that this would be an after question; that 
the territory would not be admitted into the Union 
unless warranted by the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, But they were met by the answer that there 
was no difference, in principle, between a direct incor- 
poration and a stipukUian that such incorporation 
should take place ; because, as the national &ith was 
pledged in the latter case, the incorporation mast take 
I^ace ; that it was of no consequence whether the treaty 
itself gave such incorporation, or produced the kiws 
which gave it; and thi^ the question still returned 
whether there exists, under the Constitution, a power 
to incorporate a foreign nation or people into the Union 
dther by a treaty or by law, litter experience, we 
may here remark, en passanty has aflbrded the ground 
of propodng as a further query, whether such can be 
done by a mere joint resolution of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, independent of the treaty 
power under the Constitution, and in utter disregard 
of the two-thirds rule I And yet this was done by the 
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same le^timatelj descended radical Democracy in tbe 
case of Texas, which, in our humble opinion, has about 
as much CanstUutional connection with this Union as 
Cuba or Liberia. 

But it is no less singular than true that Jeffbrson 
himself confessed, to the fullest extent, to the unconsti- 
tutionality of such acquisition of territory, or of its nd- 
mission into the Union as a State. He admits that the 
Constitution will bear no such latitudinous construc- 
tion, yet recommends the adoption of the treaty, and 
afterwards, the incorporation of Louisiana into the 
Union. The volumes before us' contain divers letters 
illustrative of this inconsistency between theory and 
practice, and explanatory of so strange an anomaly. 
He addresses Lincoln, and Breckenridge, and Nicholas 
particularly, arguing most conclusively against the con- 
stitutionality of the very act he had recommended, and 
which he resolved to sanction as President. In ono 
place he puts the question in its strongest light by say- 
ing, *' I do not believe it was meant that we might re- 
ceive England, Ireland, Holland, dK)., which would be 
the case on your (viz., the Attorney General's) con- 
struction." If not these, it might be asked, how will 
we admit Louisiana ; or, if Louisiana, why not England, 
Ireland, and Holland? It is evident that if the dause 
of the Constitution can be construed so as to admit 
one, the same rule of construction will cover the ad- 
mission of all ; or, vice versa^ if one be excluded by the 
Constitution, all are excluded. That posterity to which 
Jefferson is so fond of appealing, and whidi has wit- 
nessed each successive onslaught and partisan foray on 
the Constitution which have grown out of and been 
justified to the people, from this precedent and this 
conduct of the great Democratic apostle, must judge 
also how fiir the first comports with the clause of the 
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ConstitQtion specifying that new States ^ may be ad 
mitted ^ CongreM^^^ and another danse binding the 
President on oaih to protect and defend the Constitn- 
tion of the United States.** We have only to remark 
that if Congress be the power to admit new States, it 
is dear that sach States can be formed only oat of ter- 
ritory belonging to.the United States at the time the 
power was given, for, by the same Constitution, the 
Congress cannot, in any manner, approach a foreign 
government. This is a prerogative of the President 
and Senate. As respects the inconostency of Jeffer- 
son's conduct with his opinions, and then these with 
respect to the form of obligation prescribed to be taken 
by the President on his accession to that office, candor 
demands nothing short of severe censure. The Constif 
tntion is not to be made sabordinate to eoqsediency^ and 
an upright officer must respect his oath, if we would 
deare to steer our political coarse in harmony and 
safety. If the BaUcon is passed, Rome most lie at the 
mercy of the dictator. She will have nothing to shield 
her from indignity, for that is the sacred boundary. 
Neither will fimded or prospective benefits justify a de- 
parture from the plain letter of the Constitution, or 
from the stringency of official obligation. Every FreA* 
dent might constitute himself a judge, and frame, in 
this manner, a pretext for any conquest or any expen- 
diture of the public money. As illustrative of this we 
might point to the suocesdve innovations which have 
followed the acquisition of Louisiana. The Floridas, 
Texas, California, and New Mexico were all the natu- 
ral fitdts of this first spurious blossom. The late 
Plreddent, fortified by illustrious examples and prece- 
dents, pursued an unscrupulous course of conquest with 
scarcely a decent pretext, expending millions of money, 
and destroying thousands ol men, and in defiance of 
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the inevitable conseqaences of civil discord and sec- 
tional agitations. Since 1803 the country has scarcely 
been ^ye years in repose. It has been torn and dis- 
tracted by ill-boding dissensicms. The tone of public 
sentiment has been infected. It has been poisoned 
with the thirst for some species of political excitement. 
At the North, the Canadas afford, fruitfiil sources ior 
indulgence in this vicious propensity. At the South, 
since Texas has been annexed and since Mexico has 
been subdued and pillaged, Cuba has become the centre 
of this dangerous attraction, and sooner or later must 
share the &te of the two former. The public taste of 
both sections seeks gratification only in this species of 
furor. We are constramed to say that all this is justly > 
chargeable to the example of Jefferson, and whether it 
bring weal or woe, his fione must answer to that pos- 
terity to which he appeals. 

The great mass of the people, however, were agreed 
as to the importance of this acquisition of Louiaiaaa, 
and all must acknowledge that^ bating the wounds in- 
flicted on the Constitution, its purchase has resulted in 
incalculable benefits to the United States; thus Jeffer- 
son was so fortunate as to find, that an act whichmight 
have called for impeachment under some circumstanoeSi 
has been regarded as the most meritorious of his pub- 
lic career. So much, we perceive, is the world gov- 
erned in its public conduct, by considerations, rather 
of interest and policy, than of conformity to established 
rules erf* law. 

But it is not to be disguised that, in his haste either 
to accommodate France, or to avoid a collision with 
Spain, Jefferson suffered the purchase to be, in some 
sense, unwisely concluded. In the first place, the sum 
of fifteen millions was probably thrice as much as heeded 
to have been given, because Napoleon knew, at the 
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time of the purchase, that on the renewal of war in En- 
rope the iHiole oonntry of Lonisiana wonld be taken 
posBesoon of hj the British, and consequently be lost 
both to France and to Spain. In the next place, the 
treaty was glaringly imperfect from the &ct that no 
definable or tangible bonndaries had been fixed or 
agreed on as respected the territory transferred. Con- 
sequently, Spain being exasperated any way, a state of 
hostility betwixt her own and the cabinet at Washing- 
ton soon sprang np in relation to the legitimate bonnd- 
aries of Lonisiana. The United States claimed to the 
met P^dido, east of the Mississippi, and to the Rio 
Brayo on the west. Bat the negotiation nnder this 
misBion entirely fiiiled. The Spanidi Court not only 
denied the right of the United States to any portion 
of territory east of the Mississippi ; but, in the most 
peremptory manner, declared their daim to the Rio 
Bravo to be totally imfoonded. A long and angry cor- 
respondence took place between the Spanish negotiator, 
Don Pedro Cevallos, then Secretary of Foreign Affliirs, 
and the American Ministers. In the negotiations with 
France respecting the pnrchase of Lonisiana, Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Livingston had been given to understand 
that the territory extended as fiir east as the Perdido, 
and that the town of labile would fidl within the limits 
of the cession. And we may also here observe that at 
the same time Bonaparte had given verbal assurance, 
that should the United States desire to purchase the 
Floridas, his aid towards efiecting that object would 
be readily afforded at some fbture suitable time. In 
consequence of this intimation, Mr. Monroe, while at 
Paris, in 1804, made known the object of his mission in 
a note to Talleyrand, and requested aid of Bonaparte 
agreeable to his former assurances. But, in the mean 
time, a change had come over the spirit of the French 
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Emperor'B poHoj* The means acquired in 1803 by the 
gale of Louisiana had been totally exhausted by his 
Bubaeqaent wars, and he was now again pressingly in 
need of money. He therefore made a conyenienoe of 
short memory, and not only professed total foif;etfiil- 
ness of all such assarances, bnt gave unmistakable signs 
of a favorable disposition towards Spain. This, how- 
ever, was one of those artfol demonstrations, or feints, 
so often and so oonsmnmately practised by Ni^leon, 
in the accomplishment of his ambitions designs. Spain 
was indebted to France. France was in need of money, 
and Spain had no money with which to pay her debta. 
He therefore once again resolved to make the United 
States subsidiary towards raising means for the prose- 
cution of his European conquest. With this view, dur- 
ing the negotiation between Spain and the United 
States respecting the boundaries of Louisiana, a certain 
paper in the handwriting of Talleyrand, but not signed 
by him, was put into the hands of the American Minis- 
ter at Paris. It required but little acquaintance with 
French diplomacy to gather a full due to the designs 
of the Emperor from this paper. It set forth that the 
present was a favorable time for the United States to 
purduue the Floridas of Spain; that the same could 
probably be obtained ; and that Napoleon would asedst 
the United States by using his influence with Spain to 
induce her to part with them. It was also suggested, 
in the same indirect way, that in order to insure a fBr 
vorable result, the United States must assume a hostile 
attitude towards Spain, and put on the appearance of 
enforcing their claims. These singular and indirect 
communications were, of course, made known to the 
American President; and Jefferson, with unaccountable 
deference to such questionable advice, embodied the 
same in his message to Congress. After going through 
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with a oonoiBe prdiminary statement of the matter in 
dispnte, and with diyero hints as regarded the probable 
dispositions of France in case of hostilities with Spain, 
he adopts almost the precise language of the anonymous 
paper when he says, ".fbrmo^ioar is not necesaary, and 
will not probably follow; bnt the protection of our 
cltisenSi the spirit and honor of our country, require 
that foTot should be interposed to a cetiain degree* It 
will probably contribute to advance the object of peace. 
But the course to be pursued will require the command 
of meanSj which it belongs to Congress ezdusively to 
yield or deny." It will be perceived that this message 
covers every design, and answers the whole purposes 
of Kapoleon. Ss advice was scrupuloudy followed, 
though given quite exceptionably ; hostOities were 
threatened, and Spain was bullied. Th% ^^ means '* were 
what the Emperor wanted, and he resolved to coax and 
dally with the United States, and to intunidate Spaiu, 
that the first might furnish to the last money enough 
to extinguish her indebtedness' to France, and thus ena- 
ble him to prosecute his series of conquests. 

In consequence of this message, Congress voted 
two millions of dollars that Jefferson might purchase 
the Floridas. But the appropriation was not made in 
quiet. It met with the most resolute opposition. John 
Randolph openly denounced it as subserviency on the 
part of Jefferson to the Emperor of France, and then 
made public, for the first time, that, on his arrival at 
Washington, the Secretary of State had told him, 
^^ th(U France wanted money^ and that we muet give it 
to heTf or have a SpcmiBh and French war.^ Randolph 
was tiie Chairman of the Conmiittee to whom this 
measage was referred. He opposed the two million 
appropriation on several grounds, all, as we think, 
equally cogent and reasonable. The money had not 
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been eoqoiicitfy asked for in the message ; — ^that, after 
the &ilare of negotiations based on rights to purchase 
the territory would be dis^dceful; — ^that Prance, thus 
encouraged, would never cease meddling with our af- 
feirs, so long as she could extort money from us ; and, 
that the Floridas, as he thought, and as France had at 
first admitted, were regularly ceded to us at the time 
of the Louisiana purchase, and, therefore, France was 
bound to make good her word and our title. But op- 
position availed nothing. The money was appropriated, 
and it is certain that the same never reached Spsdn. 
On the contrary, it is a fiwjt of history, that it was car- 
ried to Paris on board the United States ship Hornet, 
and passed into the coffers of Napoleon. Not a foot 
of territory, as the fects of the case will clearly demon- 
strate, was acquired by this appropriation. In &ct, it 
may be safely inferred that, having stopped it in Paris 
on a claim that Spain owed Prance, Napoleon used it 
to subjugate the very power to whom it was justly 
due, if due at all, and to whom it should properly have 
been paid.* 

Anterior to Jefferson*s Presidency, the Constitution 
of the United States, administered by those who aided 
in its compilation, had been found to answer its purpose 

* The treaty of the cession of the Floridas, concluded at Washing- 
ton 22 Febniarf , 1819/ between Spain and the United States, having 
been ratified on the one part by the King of Spain, and by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on the other part, possession was taken of 
these provinces, according to treaty. On the first of July, General 
Andrew Jackson, who had been appointed Goyemor of the proyinoea 
of the Floridas, issued a Proclamation, declaring, '' that the goyemmeni 
heretofore exercised oyer the said proyinoes, under the anthori^ of 
Spain, has ceased, and that of the United States of America is established 
oyer the same, that the inhabitants thereof will be incorporated in the 
union of the United States, as soon as may be consistent with the 
principles of the federal constitution, and admitted to the enjoyment of 
all the privileges, rights, and immunities of the citiisns of ths United 
suites.— ITo^fiMf'f Annah, vol, 2d, p. 495. 
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without being sabjected to violent constmctiona, or 
rather to flagitions misconstrnctions. It was founded 
in genuine republican principles, and one of the great- 
est errors of republics was sought to be avoided. This 
was territorial acquisitions and extension. If other 
than the original limits of the original Thirteen States 
had been contemplated in its provisions for territorial 
governments, a line added would have closed the ques- 
tion and settled the point forever. This was not done, 
and the obvious inference is, as Jefferson himself 
argued, that no foreign territorial acquisition was ever 
anticipated or provided for by the framers of the Con- 
stitution. The only dause which the radical and pro- 
gressive democracy can daim, on which to rest their 
policy of territorial extension, is the clause which de- 
clares that Congress may admit new States. We have 
even thought this a strained interpretation, and a bad 
argum^it. All the rules for construing language with 
which we are acquaiated, lay down, as the first prin- 
ciple, that a sentence must be interpreted connectedly, 
and all its parts brought into a harmonious whole, if 
we would seek its true meaning. We cannot arrive at 
its meaning by constming only detached portions, or 
clauses of a dause. The postulate in this instance is 
destroyed by applying the rule to which we have re- 
ferred ; for the latter portion of the clause relied on by 
the democracy affords a key by which the first may be 
folly understood* ^^New States maybe admitted by 
the Congress into this Union ; but no new State shall 
be formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State ; nor any State he formed by the Junction 
of two or more States or parts of States without the 
consent of the ZegiskUures of the States concerned, 
as well as of the Congress.'^ * 

• Conat. U. 8. 
4 
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The first part of this Bentenoe, granting the power, 
is governed by the latter clauses, defining the manner 
in which States are to be formed, if it is governed at 
all; and if it was not intended to be thus governed, 
the two parts of the whole clause should have been 
disconnected by something else than a mere semicolon. 
Nor is it reasonable to suppose that the '^ Legislatures '' 
spoken of were foreign Legislatures ; for this govem- 
mei|t cannot prescribe for foreign Legislatures. Im- 
med^telj succeeding this is the clause ^ving to Con- 
gress the care and regulation of the ^^ territory " and 
"other property belonging to the Umted States^ 
which concludes by declaring "that nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
daims of the United States, or of any particular State.'^ 
This can refer only to negotiations fi>r territory be- 
tween the United States and "particular*' States of 
"this Union." Neither of these could well have con- 
flicting " claims" to the "territory or other property," 
of any other country than this. 

We shall not dwell longer on this branch of the 
subject. These are briefly our views of Constitutional 
construction. It will be seen that Jefferson him- 
self had previously urged the same doctrine, though 
his conduct clearly belied his inculcations, and this, 
too, in the &ce of his official oath. An example so 
pemidous, traced to a person so revered as a Consti- 
tutional expounder by a great and powerful party who 
profess to own his principles, cannot be too severely or 
too unqualifiedly condemned. A life of action, it is 
true to some extent at least, must be a life of compro- 
mise, if it is to be useflil. A public man is often under 
the necesfflty of consenting to measures which he dis- 
approves, lest he should endanger the success of other 
measures which he thinks of vital importance. But 
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the bktoriogrspher lies imder no snch necessity, and 
wo feel it to be a sacred duty to point out the errors 
and to condenm the malfeasances of one who yet ex- 
ercises a banefbl inflnence on the mind of the conn- 
try. Nor do we conceive that Thomas Jefferson is 
entitled to the charity of this role when adjudging his 
public conduct. From 1792 until his election to the 
Preddency, he had been particularly addicted to in- 
yeighing agamst the slightest Constitutional departures 
in others. He had thus well nigh succeeded in bring- 
mg temporary disrepute on certaiu measures of Wash- 
ington's administration, and had stirred up against that 
of the elder Adams such a storm of popular indignation 
as was satisfied only with the overthrow of Federalism, 
and which even yet exists in conunon connection with 
his name and his party. 

Tlus is, as we have remarked, only the first of those 
glaring infractions of the Constitution which marked 
the dawn of the Democratic administrations, and which 
have since continued to distinguish the Democratic 
successors of the great Apostle. We have yet before 
us the task of narrating others of a similar character, 
which must, in the minds of some, at least, diminish 
the hitherto overshadowing and undisputed claims of 
one distinguished by the superior reverence of his 
countrymen. This must be reserved for a fiiture 
number. 

The effects of a change from good government to 
bad government, says a great essayist, are not fiilly 
felt for some time after the change takes place. The 
talents and virtues which a good Constitution generates 
may, for a time, survive that Constitution. Thus the 
administration of Thomas Jefferson, notwithstanding 
its assaults on vital features of the Constitution and its 
spproziDiation to the calm of despotism, is generaUy 
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regarded as the golden age of genuine Democratic 
goyemment. Thns, also, do the reigns of princes who 
have established despotisms by means of their personal 
popularity, and supposed subserviency to the popular 
will, shine in history with a peculiar brilliancy. During 
the first years of tyranny is reaped the harvest sown 
during the last years of liberty. The Augustan age 
was rich in great minds formed in the generation of 
Cicero and Caesar. And yet, says Macaulay, most 
aptly, the fruits of the policy of Augustus were reserved 
for posterity. So, also, to bring the matter home, the 
age of Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and John Quincy 
Adams, was rich in minds formed in the generation of 
Washington. The fruits of this reign of liberty were 
fully reaped during the dictatorship of Andrew Jack- 
son. In the time of Jefferson, such was the prestige 
of his name in connection with Democracy, the masses 
of the people could not be made to understand that 
liberty and the Constitution might be seriously endan* 
gered by his example. The effects of this example 
were effectively checked by the conservative adminis- 
trations of Madison, Monroe, and the younger Adams, 
two of whom were recognized as prominent leaders of 
a great party, which was feist rising on the ruins of 
Federalism to oppose the anarchial tendencies of the 
radical Jeffersonian Democracy. But under the iron 
dominion of Andrew Jackson, on whom, as we have 
said, the mantle of the great Apostle had fiJlen, the 
whirlwind of Jacobinism rose to its height, and for 
eight years the country bowed submissively beneath 
the rule of a fierce spirit, whose pernicious impulses 
were never controlled by considerations of prudence 
or of consequences. In our next we shall enter on a 
period of the Jefferson administration, if not more im- 
portant, at least more entertaining in point of historical 
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ucideift, and which serves to illustrate, equally with 
the acts just narrated, the deleterious influences of Jef- 
ferson's example in politics and his administration of 
the Federal Govemment. 



PART IV. 

Wb now enter on a period of Jefferson's administra- 
tion whidi excites intense interest and curiosity, and 
has connected it with the fortunes of a man whose 
great talents and address had foreshadowed for him a 
reputation of the most enviable exaltation, when the 
path to renown was crossed by his evil genius. That 
man was Aaron Burr, and his evil genius was Thomas 
Jefferson. It was a grapple between giant champions, 
whose resources of mind were too vast, and whose en- 
mity, mutually and bitterly entertained, was too deeply 
rooted to terminate the struggle with other than ap- 
palUng consequences to one party or to both. In one 
case, however, mind was aided by power and vast po- 
litical and official influence, and, as might be supposed, 
these united, overwhelmed the weaker antagonist. 

Aaron Burr was a native of the State of "Sew Jer- 
sey, and one of the early graduates of Princeton Col- 
lege. His earliest exhibitions of character pointed to 
those traits which were afterwards developed in his 
eventfbl career. He was impetuous, restless, persever- 
ing, and wilfliL Soon after graduating, he joined the 
Revolutionary army, under Montgomery and Arnold, 
and accompanied those generals in their awful and 
dreary march across the wilderness to Quebec. His 
indifference to &tigue and hunger, and his strict impar- 
tiality as an officer, sharing with his soldiers the priva- 
tioDB of the inarch, and openly condemning an opposite 
conduct in Arnold, gained him the admiration and 
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deep affection of the men, while it elicited the commen- 
dation and respect of a majority of the officers. After 
the siege of*Qnebec was formed, Bnrr yolonteered his 
services as aid to Montgomery, and was by that officer's 
side when he fell. He caught the dying patriot in his 
arms, and in defiance of the storm of grapeshot which 
roared around, maintained his post of affection and duty 
until proper assistance was obtained. Burr was the 
only one of Montgomery's suite who escaped on that 
&talday. 

Returning from Canada, he became an inmate of 
Washington's military &mily, at head-quarters near 
New York, and participated in all the actions which 
occurred between the American and British armies 
around that city. But his intercourse with the Com- 
mander-in-chief soon became restrained and unpleasant, 
and resulted in a mutual personal aversion, which lasted 
during Washington's lifetime, but for which no particu- 
lar reason was ever asngned. In consequence, when 
the disaffection broke out agsunst Washington among 
the army officers in 177?, and it was contemplated to 
supersede him with Gkites, Burr actively and openly 
took Bides with the latter. This oppoation, added to 
previdos unpleasant passages, only served to increase 
Washington's prejudices. In long subsequent years, 
during the first Presidency under the Constitution, this 
dislike was bitterly evidenced, and the depth of Wash- 
ington's aversion fully developed. A deputation of the 
Democratic members of Congress, appomted by a cau- 
cus, thrice waited on the President, with a request that 
he would appoint Burr Minister to France. They were 
thrice peremptorily refused, Washington declaring each 
time that he would never appoint one to office in whose 
integrity he had no confidence. This anecdote should 
not, however, be rashly taken as irrevocable and in&t 
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liUe evidence against Ban*. It was known that, from 
the first, Burr had expressed himself freely and harshlj 
as to the qualifications of the Commander-in-chie^ that 
he had condemned his movements around Long Ishind 
and New York, and that he had severely criticuEed the 
plan of the battle of Monmonth, in which battle Burr 
commanded a brigade in Lord Stirling's division. 
These &cts were well known to Washington, as well as 
the partiality entertuned by Burr for Gates ; and, in 
the absence of any tangible cause ever assigned by the 
Qeneral or his friends, we are forced to conclude that a 
shade of personal pique and rancor may have infinenced 
the usually strict and admirable equanimity even of 
this illustrious and revered personage. He would, in- 
deed, have been more than mortal, could he- have en- 
tirely subdued all such feelings — ^feelings conunon to 
the best as well as to the worst of men. 

In March, 1779, Burr tendered his resignation to 
the Commander-in-chief It was accepted by Washing- 
ton, in a letter the most complimentary and flattering 
to Burr's military ambition. He subsequently was ad- 
mitted to the practice of the law in Albany, and in the 
spring of 1782 was married to Theodosia Prevost, 
widow of Colonel Prevost of the British army, and 
mother of that Theodosia who afterwards becsune so 
distinguished in connection with her fisher and hus- 
band, and whose mysterious and melancholy &te, while 
giving rise to many awful and fimcifhl conjectures, 
Uighted and crushed the sole remaining earthly hope 
of her solitary and suffering parent. 

The history of Burr's political career in New York 
and in the Senate of the United States, his contest with 
Jefferson for the Presidency, and his duel with Alexan- 
der Hamilton, are well known to every general reader, 
and have been elsewhere alluded to in this essay. He 
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left the chair of theTice President in March, 1806, and 
closed his connection with the Senate with one of the 
most eloquent and affecting valedictories ever made on 
such an occasion. ''The whole Senate," says Mr. Da- 
vis, in his memoir, ''were in tears, and so unmanned, 
that it was half an hour before they could recover them- 
selves sufficiently to come to order, and choose a Vice 
President pro tern. One Senator said that he wished 
the tradition might be preserved, as one of the most 
extraordinary events he had ever witnessed. Another 
being asked, the day following that on which Mr. Burr 
took his leave, how long he was speaking, after a mo- 
ment's pause, said he could form no idea; it might 
have been an hour, and it might have been but a mo- 
ment ; when he came to his senses, he seemed to have 
awakened as from a kind of tranceJ*^ 

Bending beneath the weight of heavy afflictions, and 
pursued, both by the Democratic and Federal parties, 
with a vengeance that seemed to compass nothing short 
of his life, Burr, now fallen from his high estate, be- 
came a wanderer and a desperado^ The envy and ran- 
cor of Jefferson were fully aroused against him, in eon- 
sequence of their recent rivalry, and the Democratic 
party, of course, sided with Jefferson. He had slain 
Hamilton in a duel the year before, and the Federal 
party panted for the blood of their idoPs murderer ; for 
as murderer he had been denounced and indicted in 
New York. His mind and temperament were too ar- 
dent, and his ambition too insatiable and restless to re- 
main inactive. The domestic circle afforded him no 
comfort. The charm of his home, once his delight and 
happiness, had fled. The wife of his youth, the devoted 
partner of his joys and his adversities, was cold in the 
tomb. His daughter, sole pledge of their love, was 
married and removed into a distant State of the South. 
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fiOs property, snffeiing for want* of attention daring 
his ostracism, had melted away, leaving him distress- 
ingly in debt. His early friends avoided him, as one 
contaminated or proscribed, whose approach was a 
shadow of evil, and whose touch was death. Profes- 
sional porsnits were out of the question. Law business 
was not to be intrusted to a fugitive from the law. 
Political advancement was forever closed to his efforts. 
Ko party would recognize him who was alike abhorred 
by Democrat and Federalist — ^the object of Jefferson's 
hatred, and whose hands were stained with the blood 
of Alexander Hamilton. Thus bereaved and branded, 
Burr became another Ishmael. Every man's hand was 
against him ; it was no wonder that his hand should 
so<m be turned against every man. His manner, his 
conduct, his conversations, his very looks were watched 
with the eye of suspicion. He fled from the haunts of 
man and sought the wilderness, in hop^s there to create 
some employment calculated to appease his restlessness, 
and turn aside the gloomy &te which threatened to 
overwhelm him. Even here he was not beyond espio- 
nage. The friends and parasites of the jealous and in- 
flamed President kept their eyes on him, and sent fre- 
quent reports to Washington. If he sojourned at the 
house of any man, that man was from that day marked. 
He stayed a short time with General Dayton. Dayton 
welcomed him as an old Revolutionary soldier, failed to 
abuse hospitality by communicating with the President, 
and, as a penalty for his caniumacyj was subsequently 
indicted, along with Burr, as a conspirator. It was 
the same in the case of John Smith. He responded to 
the invitation of Herman Blannerhasset, who was 
anxious to join in his land speculations, and paid a vint 
to the frunous island in the Ohio. Blannerhasset, nar. 
lowly escaping with lite, was afterwards stigmatized 
4* 
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as a traitor, plundered of his wealth, and became a 
melancholy wanderer. He lounged a few days at the 
Hermitage, and even enlists its honored tenant in his 
scheme of inyading Mexico, in case of war with Spain. 
The lion nature of Andrew Jackson had not then been 
aroused, and the emissaries of Jefferson approached 
him with monitory voices. They succeeded for the 
moment, and he writes an anxious letter to Burr. Burr 
replies to his satis&ction, and then the awakened lion 
raises his defying mane ; and for once the proscHbers 
fidter, and are ignominiously baffled in their selfish 
machinations. They succeeded in ruining every body 
else who had held the remotest connection with this 
hapless exile. 

The Grand Juries of Kentucky twice lodged accusa- 
tions against Burr. He was honorably acquitted on 
both occasions. On both of these occasions he was de- 
fended by Henry Clay, who was afterwards so fiur 
duped by false testimony in the hands of Jefferson, as 
to repent his efforts, and then openly affi*onted (by re- 
fusing to speak to) Burr at the New York City HalL 
And yet it is a &ct well authenticated that the very 
document in possession of Jefferson, and on which 
rested the evidence of Burr's tretison^ had been muti- 
lated by General Wilkinson, and he so acknowledged at 
Richmond. At this time there was a strong probability 
of hostilities between Spain and the United States, and 
it was known that the lS*esident had instructed the com- 
mander of the forces to drive the Spaniards beyond the 
Sabine. It had become a popular sentiment, even 
then, that in case war was begun it should end only 
by the conquest of Mexico. To this project no one 
was more intensely wedded than Andrew Jackson, as 
evinced both by a letter to Governor Claiborne, pro- 
duced by Genend TViUdnson as an appendix to his tea- 
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timony on the Burr trial, and by his sympathy with 
Aaron Burr. Borr was a miUtary man by nature, and 
his greater ambition was to excel in military aohieve- 
ments. He was more tenacions of his revolutionary 
than of either his political or professional &me. He 
was evidently fired with the scheme of invading and 
conquering so splendid a country as Mexico, with its 
ancient treasures, its mines, and its magnificent cities; 
and the more so, that he might thus retrieve his fiillen 
fortones. He was not firiendly enough to the Qovem- 
ment to ask or obtain honorable service, with such 
prominence as he courted, under its direct auspices. 
His plan, as disclosed on the trial at Richmond, evi- 
dently was to raise an independent force, to be near 
the scene of action, and to be prepared to strike a 
grand blow on the first openiug of hostilities. With 
this view he must have entered into communication 
with General Wilkinson; for as that officer was ahready 
in high command, and enjoyed the boundless confidence 
of his Government, Burr was too sagacious to have at- 
tempted his seduction, by offering him peril and uncer- 
tainty for safety and certainty. This tallies with the 
te^Hmany of General Eaton, not with his inferences. 
It is not contradicted by that of Commodore Truxton 
or Dudley Woodbridge, who was to have furnished 
the boats intended to convey the expedition. Nor 
would Burr, without a dear understanding with Wil- 
kinson, have undertaken to pass the whole American 
ttmy with less than one hundred ragamufiins. This 
project of invading Mexico, under the countenance and 
not by orders of the Gk)vemment, was certainly not tn* 
tended as treason, which consists only in ^ levying war 
agiunst the United States," or aiding and comforting 
the oiemies of the country. It certainly was a rash 
and reprehensible movement, and if designed to have 
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been pursaed independently of the Government, it was 
a punishable offence, but not treason. The more relia- 
ble conclusion is that Burr, unfriendly to Jefferson, and 
bitterly persecuted by him, endeavored to use Wilkin* 
son as an instrument for opening hostilities ; for, under 
his orders, Wilkinson might do this at any time, and 
thus bring the whole within the shelter of the Govern* 
ment. The plan was to proceed under the apparent 
authority of the Government, without directly asking 
its connivance. And i^ it may be remarked. General 
Wilkinson, who was clearly playing a double part (per* 
haps it might not be un&ir to say a treble part), in- 
tended to play the tndtor towards Burr, it is certain 
that he played his hand well. Burr never suspected 
him until after his interview with one Swartwout, whom 
he had sent to Wilkinson with the letter in cipher. As 
soon as he had made the discovery, he abandoned the 
idea, turned attention again to the Washita purchase, 
and resolved to await a more &vorable crisis. This 
lucky discovery saved his life. Being thus guarded, he 
directed himself to other projects less questionable. If 
Burr had been proven to have been at Blannerhasset's 
isbmd when the boats started down the Ohio, the oven 
act would have been made out, and in all probability 
the Gk>vemment would have obtained a conviction. 

By this time, however, Jefferson had fixed his talons 
on Burr, and appearances seemed to justify the oondu- 
sion that the blood of his ancient rival would be soon 
spilled to satiate his jealousy and rancor. He had been 
informed of Burr's movements months before; but 
merely to suppress the mischief was no part of the tac- 
tics he had prescribed for his conduct. Burr was al- 
lowed to continue his preparations, and Jefferson looked 
on supinely, in the hope that some plain act whidi 
might be tortured into overt proceeding, should have 
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been unwarily committed. His design whs not so 
mnch to quell disaffection as to secure his prey. At 
length a communication from General Wilkinson in- 
duces him to believe that the time has come, and he 
iasuea the order for the destruction of the boats and 
property of the expedition at the island, and for the 
arrest of Burr. The first is done forthwith ; and in a 
short time, the main victim being stopped near Fort 
Stoddart, on the Tombigbee, is conveyed by a military 
escort to the city of Richmond, Ya., and placed on 
trial for his life. 

The proceedings of this &mous trial have been long 
embodied as a part of the national history. A more 
important state trial never occurred, not excepting 
even that of Warren Hastings. All that was interest- 
ing or romantic in Burr's previous history — ^all that 
ooold charm the &ncy in connection with Blannerhasset 
and his beautifiil island home — all that was magnificent 
and inspiring, as regarded the ancient country of the 
Aztecs and the Montezumas, were concentrated and 
' thrown into this trial There were startling rumors, 
too, that many among the highest and most popular 
would be hurled from their proud positions as the tes- 
timony progressed. Added to these, it was known 
that Jefferson had enlisted ardently in the prosecution, 
and would move his whole official influence to crush 
the man who had once competed with him for the 
Presidency. The odds against Burr were truly appal- 
ling, and his chances for escape seemed completely 
blocked. Against the powerfiol personal influence of 
an implacable enemy, the machinations of two enraged 
political parties, to whom he was alike odious, the 
whole artillery of the Gk)vemment, and the prejudging 
voice of an aroused and indignant nation, was opposed 
a single individual stripped of power, and of property. 
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and of home ; abandoned by friends, and from wbom 
even relatives shrank with trepidation. In all America 
one only heart throbbed in unison with his own ; bat 
that one heart— devoted — fixed— changeless ; senative 
alike to his joys and his sorrows, was to him more than 
aU America, or all the world. It was the heart of 
Theodosia, ^ sole daughter of his honse ! " 

Throughout the whole period from the arrest until 
the discharge of Burr, and his departure for England, 
the conduct of Jefferson was obnoxious to grave critih 
cism, and evinced a want of magnanimity unworthy of 
his great &me and his exalted station. True taste 
would have suggested to him a dignified neutrality of 
action, especially in view of his official prerogative of 
pardon, should the accused be brought in guilty; but 
more than all, in view of his past relations with die dia- 
tinguiahed prisoner. He chose to pursue a course less 
delicate ; aided the law by personal exertions, and miup 
gled officially in the prosecution by employing eminent 
counsel to assist the District Attorney for the United 
States. It is said that he expended more than a hun- 
dred thousand dollars of the public money in aiding 
this prosecution. His letters to the District Attorney, 
Mr. Hay, are fiill of the most ireM and splenetic efifth 
sions against the judge, the counsel for defence, and 
the prisoner. He even condescends to charge the 
JFederaluts^ as a party, with sympathiong in the trea- 
sons and troubles of Aaron Burr. *^The FederaUst$ 
make Burr's cause their own, and exert their whole in* 
fluence to shield him fi*om punUhmwt.^ ^^ Aided by 
no process or fiusilities from the Rderal courts, but 
fit>wned on by their new-bom zeal for the liberty of 
those whom we would not permit to overthrow the 
liberties of their country, we can expect no revealments 
firom the accomplices of the cA^f offender. Of treason- 
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aUe inteotioiiSy the judges haye been obliged to confess 
there is a probable appearance. What loophole they 
win find in the ease, when it conies to trial, we cannot 
foresee. Eaton, Stoddart, and WiUdnson will satisfy 
the teorid^ if not the judges^ of Burr's guilt. The na- 
tion will judge both the offender and judges for them- 
selves. If a member of the £zecutiye or of the Legis- 
lature does wrong, the day is never far distant when 
the people will remove him. They will see then, and 
amend, the error in our Constitution which makes any 
branch ind^f^endent of the nation. They will see that 
ome of the great co-ordinate branches of the Oovem- 
ment, setting itself in opposition to the other tv>o^ and 
to the common sense of the ncUiofij proclaims impunity 
to that class of offenders which endeavors to overturn 
the Constitution, and are themselves protected in it by 
the Constitution itself; for impeachment is a farce 
which will not be tried again. K their protection of 
Burr produces this amendment, it will do more good 
than his condemnation." In this last letter, four points 
are very clearly made. It is evident that he intends to 
oast an ungenerous slur at Chief Justice Marshall, the 
lideral judge, offending; it is evident that, in ood> 
ducting Burr's trial, having despaired of doing any 
thing in Court, he intends to play the game out, to 
arouse the anger of the nation against the errors of 
the Constitution ; it is evident that he insinuates an at- 
tack on the independence of the Judicial department 
of the Govemm^it ; and it is evident, that in the ebul* 
lition of his partisan acerbity, he casts a censure on the 
Senate of the United States, because their impectehment 
of Judge Chase, at a previous session, did not terminate 
in his displacement. Now, with all due deference to 
the opinion of our distinguished subject, we must be 
pennitted to say, that in our o|nnion. Bun's projected 
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invasion of Mexico, by itself would have done mu(di 
less harm than this proposed degradation of the Jndi* 
cial Department of the Government. We have no 
sympathy with Jefferson's views on this qnestion, and 
hold them to be wholly irreconcilable with his professed 
democracy ; for, to our view, his plans would ultimately 
have led to a centralization of all power in the hands of 
the Executive. The time may come when a popular 
President and a subservient Senate may place in judi- 
cial seats mere instruments of Executive will. This is 
one way in which despotism may approach, and not an 
improbable one ; quite as probable as in military form. 
We have seen, thus &r, sufficient evidence to convince 
us that Jefferson, despite his favor for democratic prin- 
ciples, leaned towards a policy which strengthened the 
Executive arm of the Government, and weakened the 
judicial arm. But besides claiming for the Executive 
an ultimate judicial authority, looking to entire supre- 
macy, as we have shown some pages back, he, on this 
occasion, demanded, and had nearly obtained, a sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus, and usurped the right to 
seize, impress, and imprison witnesses. These arbitrary 
acts and demands are in full accordance with the spirit 
of his letters just quoted, and go to illustrate that pub- 
lic liberty is not always safest in the hands of ultra 
Democrats. Danton and Robespierre conversed spe- 
ciously, and harangued eloquently, about the liberties 
of France, when the Place de Zouis Quime was reek- 
ing diuly with the blood of slaughtered victims, and 
the guillotine dealing its death strokes by the minute. 
We do not mean to say that Jefferson would have 
been, under like circumstances, either a Danton or a 
Robespierre. But we mean to say that, in his Presi- 
dential conduct on this occasion, he was arbitrary, vin- 
dictive, and unjustifiably bent on shedding the blood 
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of Aanm Burr. Nor can we at all concur in his harsh 
and Titnperative censures on Chief Justice Marshal]. 
That eminent judge may have experienced uncommon 
emharrassment at this trial, and, in consequence, ex- 
hilHted more than usual hesitation and inconsistency in 
delivering legal opinions. The array of learned counsel, 
the vast importance of the cause, the enlightened audi- 
ences ever present, and the distinction and acknow- 
ledged legal acumen of the prisoner himself, very natu- 
rally contributed to produce both embarrassment and 
occasional inconsbtency. It has rarely &llen to the lot 
of any judge to have had occasion to seek so earnestly 
for the truth, both as to law and evidence ; and none 
ever presided with more dignity and impartiality in the 
most responmble station in which one can be placed. 
Old and previously settled principles of law were more 
than once battered down by refined argument. New 
prinoii^es and points were sprung, and discussed with 
an ability seldom if ever displayed on any former occa* 
sion. £very point of law was jealously disputed, on 
one side or the other, and the nicest discrimination was 
necessary to distinguish between mere forensic powers 
and profundity of argument. Judge Marshall proved 
equal to aU these requisites. 

The conduct of Jefferson, on this occasion, is liable 
to reprehension on still another ground. He exhibited 
a degree of intolerance and impatience at being crossed, 
that argued downright Jesuitism. Among the counsel 
for Colonel Burr was old Luther Martin of Maryland, 
one of the firamers of the Constitution. He manifested 
a deep and sincere zeal in the cause of his client, and, 
when warranted, did not scruple to charge home cut- 
tingly on the real prosecutor — ^Tliomas Jefferson. He 
especially animadverted on the Pretudent's presuming 
to withhold any papers necessary to the defiance of 
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Burr, and declared that Jefferson's papers were no 
more sacred than those of his client, who had been 
robbed of the same by order of the Oovemment. This, 
together with the charge of violating the New Orleans 
post office, in the person of Qeneral Wilkinson, although 
believed to be true, stung Jefferson to the quick, and 
roused his fierce resentment. His rage might have 
been justified, had he suggested a less exceptionable 
means of vengeance. But pasmon and the pride of 
power blinded him. On the 19th of June he thus 
writes to Mr. Hay : ^^ Shall tte move to comnut Luther 
Martin as particepa eriminU with Burr ? Qraybell will 
fix on him misprision at lecut. And, at any ratCy his 
evidence wiQ serve to put down this unprincipled and 
impudent Federal bull4og^ and add another proof that 
the most damoroua defenders of Burr are his accom- 
plices." We cannot imagine any language more excep- 
tionable than this, when uttered by a high dignitary of 
state, nor any course of conduct so really mean and un- 
&ir on the part of a chief magistrate. It shows the 
effervescence of an over-wrought party bitterness, and 
betrays a willingness to abuse power by uring it for 
purposes of private revenge. It is well known that 
Burr was acquitted, both as to treason and to misde- 
meanor. The verdict was proper, and the only one 
that could have been justly rendered under the circum- 
stances. After months of long testimony and tedious 
legal arguments, the counsel for Burr had moved that 
the further progress of the trial be arrested, inasmuch 
as it had been proved that Burr was not present when 
the overt act, as charged in the indictment, had been 
committed, and that, therefore, all other testimony was 
irrelevant. This motion threw constemiition and sur* 
prise among the prosecutors, and produced one of the 
most learned, discursive, and powerful legal arguments 
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to be fbmid in the whole ootirse of jadicial proceedings. 
Wirt diaracterized it as ^* a bold and original stroke in 
the noble science of defence, and as bearing marks of 
the genina and hand of a maaier/* He stated his ob- 
jections to the point, and enforced them in one of the 
most splendid forensic disjdays ever recorded. It will 
stand a fiiTorable comparison with Burke's celebrated 
che/d'oeuvre in the great case of Warren Hastings be- 
fore the British Parliament. Independent of its power 
as an argnment, it stands nnriyalled in point of do- 
qaenoe and emphasb of delirery. After having de- 
scribed Bnrr and Blannerhasset ; coupling the first with 
all that was dangerous and seductive, and the last with 
all that was interesting and romantic ; painting vividly 
the beautifnl island on the Ohio— its blooming shrub- 
bery—its gorgeous palace — ^the noble library which 
opeued its treasures to the master— the celestial mumc 
whidi melodized its recesses, and charmed ^^ the beauti* 
fbl and tender partner of his bosom ;" after dwelling 
on its quiet, rural scenes, and its domestic innocence 
and loYdiness, interrupted and perverted by the arrival 
of Burr, he scouts the idea that Blannerhasset can noio be 
made principal instead of accessory, and closes with the 
emphatic appeal: ^^Let Aaron Burr, then, not shrink 
from the high destination he has courted; and having 
already rained Blannerhasset in fortune, character, and 
happiness forever, let him not attempt to finish the trage- 
dy by thrusting that ill-&ted man between himself and 
pmnshment." But splendor of oratory and majesty of 
description did not meet the issue, or answer the case. 
The defence held obstinately to the naked and resist- 
less principle of the law, and its inevitable application 
to the point submitted. It involved all, it reached and 
covered the whole merits of the case, bat the Chief 
Justice did not waver. He walked boldly up to his 
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daty, and charged the jury that stich was the law. Of 
course, a verdict of "Not Guilty" was the coose- 
qnence. 

It might have been supposed that this elaborate and 
pauiful trial, its exposures and its mortifications, and this 
verdict, would end the matter, so far as contentment, 
under the consciousness of duty honestly discharged^ 
was concerned. The law had had its fidr operation, 
the prosecution had staked all, the defence had risked 
all, and the jury had pronounced. But Jefferson had 
been deprived of his vengeance, and the event rankled 
within his bosom. His anger and dissatis&ction found 
vent, and, strange to tell, his grandson's has been the 
hand to parade his weakness and his vindictiveneas be- 
fore a curious world. A letter to Mr. Hay, found on 
page 102, vol 4th, of the work betbre us, contains this 
remarkable and petulant language: "The event has 
been — {Here foUows a number of etara^ quite signifi- 
cant) — ^that is to say, not only to dear Burr, but to 
prevent the evidence from ever going to the tooHd (! t !). 
It is now, therefore, more than ever indispensable, that 
not a single toitness be allowed to depart until his testi- 
mony has been committed to writing. The whole 
proceedings will be laid before Congress that theg may 
decide whether the defect — (viz., the omission to con- 
vict^ we suppose,) — ^has been in the evidence of guilt, 
or in the law, or in the application of the law, and 
that theg may provide the proper remedy for the past 
and the future. ♦ ♦ ♦ TTiis criminal (that is Burr) is 
preserved to become the rallying point of all the dis- 
affected and the worthless of the United States, and to 
be the pivot on which all the intrigues and conspiracies 
which foreign governments may wish to disturb us with, 
are to turn. If he is convicted of the misdemeanor, 
the Judge must, in decency^ ^ve us respite by some 
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short confinement of him ; but we must expect it to be 
very short.'* 

We must award to Mr. Thomas Jefferson Randolph 
a more than nsnal share of candor and concern for the 
public, in thus surrendering the worthy object of his 
▼eneration to the BcaHfiers of political jounialists and 
reviewers. But we must again object to his taste. It 
would hsYC been better to have altogether suppressed 
maoh a letter to his confidential friend and agent; but 
it was a grievous error to curtail and star it. The in- 
ferences liable to be drawn from its general tenor will 
be fiur more unfiivorable to his grandfisither than would 
be the part of the sentence omitted. But the whole 
letter is objectionable,--eBpeciall7 the parts we have 
quoted and italicized. It exhibits the discontents of a 
mind laboring under tormenting disappointment at 
having lost its victim. It unfolds the desire of its 
author to dishonor the Constitution by threatening to 
appeal from a Judicial Tribunal to Congress and to 
the j)6opfe. It shows that Jefferson was capable of un- 
dennining, or endeavoring to dishonor, a judiciaH 
officer^ because, instead of laboring to convict and hang 
an accused person, as the President evidently wished 
he should do, he had, with the guard of a jury, sternly 
administered tiie law. It proves that Jefferson, in the 
fury of thwarted vengeance, was willing to urge on 
Congress to act retrospecHvdy^ or ML on some ^ remedy 
for the past,** which would still enable him to pur- 
sue and destroy his enemy. It accuses the Court 
and Jury of deliberately preserving a criminal, that he 
might incite ^^ the disaffected and the worthless " against 
hb country. Now we protest utterly against the in- 
culcation of such principles, and must hold the lan- 
guage and intent as eminently seditious in tendency. 
We feel at liberty to denounce, and repudiate sudi 
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teachings, let them emanate from what Boorce they 
may. Because Jefferson is claimed as being the apoetle, 
pear excellence^ of Democracy ; we do not choose to re- 
ceive from himy nnder this assumed sanction, maTims 
that would hare startled Napoleon in the days of his 
greatest power, and would drag an English King from 
his throne. It will not do to panegyrize Republican 
liberty under Federal administrations, and then, in its 
name, grasp at powers which were never dreamed of 
in connection with ^hderal tuurpoHone. The sedition 
law of '96, so much complained of by the nation, oould 
work its mischie& only under the sanctions of a judicial 
tribunaL The Executive had very little to do with its 
operations. But if Jefferson's recommendations at this 
time had been carried out; if the Habeas Ccfpue had 
been suspended ; if the inculcations gleaned from his 
various letters had been reduced to practice, the 
Executive would have been eupreme in legal and civil 
matters, as it is abready in military affidrs. Here is 
another and striking proo^ that they who boast most 
speciously of genuine Democratic, principles, are not 
always the safest persons to be trusted with power. 

In connection with this trial of Aaron Burr is mixed 
up another affair, which although somewhat collateral 
to the main issue, yet serves to show how determined 
Jefferson was to bring about a speedy conviction of the 
prisoner. Among those who had been violently arrest- 
ed in New Orleans, by order of Greneral Wilkinson, 
and dragged to Richmond to testify against Burr, was 
a Dr. Erick BoUman. This man was a German, and 
was distinguished for character, science, and enterprise. 
In 1794, in company with a young Soudi Carolinian, he 
crossed the Austrian frontiers, made his way into 
Moravia, and resolved to undertake the desperate ef- 
fort of liberating Lafayette from the dungeons of 01- 
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matz. By means of his profession, he gained some 
oommimication with the dative, who was said to be 
gradually sinking mider the effects of confinement. 
After repeated efforts they contrived to enable La^ 
fityette to qnit his prison, bat it was only a momentary 
release. He was soon retaken, and along with his heroic 
friends, again bnried in the depths of his dungeon. 
So great was the resentment against BoUman and his 
coadjutor, they were chained by the necks to the floor 
of the apartments they severally occupied. After six 
months' confinement, however, Bollman and Huger 
were released at the intercession of a powerftd and 
influential nobleman. Bollman became a naturalized 
citizen of the United States, and in 1806, in some way, 
was connected with the schemes of Colonel Burr. 
In December of that year, he was arrested, and 
told for the first time, that he was partioeps criminis 
with a traitor at the head of several thousand 
troops, and whose design was to levy war against the 
United States. Indignant at being thus wickedly con- 
nected, and totally disbelieving all trecuanable intent 
on the part of Burr, he solicited on his arrival in 
Washington, a personal interview with President Jef- 
ferson. He there made a full revelation of the whole 
plan and schemes of Burr, so fiu* as he knew them, 
utterly repudiating all designs of any attempt to dis* 
turb the Union. But he had unwarily committed him- 
self to an artftd diplomatist, who cared little about his 
disclaimers or impressions, so that he could use him in 
gathering any &ct that might subserve his purpose of 
indicting, convicting, and hanging Aaron Burr. A 
short time after this interview, and in order to make 
matters doubly sure, Jefferson addressed a note to 
Bollman, adroitly worded, and solicited him to put in 
writing what he had communicated verbally, but pledg- 
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ing bis " word of honor >» that the same ** should never 
be used agamst Bolhnan,*' and ^^ that the paper should 
never go out of his hands." To this proposition, Boll- 
man very artlessly and unhesitatingly, but most 
thoughtlessly, assented. It was the seal to his ruin 
and ostracism. It was scarcely given before a pretext 
• was set up that it involved matters which seriously im- 
plicated the author in Burr's misdemeanors, and that 
sufficient cause for indictment by the grand jury existed* 
Bollman was a prisoner, confidently relying on the 
President's toord of honor. In June, 1807, he was 
summoned before the grand jury at Richmond, as a 
witness against Burr, his testimony being predicated 
on what he had divulged to the President. By this 
time he had been apprised of the snare set for him, and 
he refused to testify in a case where he might inculpate 
himself. But Jefferson had planned his tactics. He 
had privately dispatched to Mr. Attorney Hay, a full 
pardon for Bollman, in order to deprive him of that 
plea. Bollman not having been indicted or tried, de- 
nied that he needed any pardon, and refused it with 
indignation in open court, as &^'' badge of infoant/^ 
proffered him by Jefferson. The District Attorney 
repeatedly thrust it at him, and to Bellman's great sur- 
prise, referred undisguisedly to the document he had 
penned for the President, on his word of honor that 
the same should not be used against him, and never go 
oat of the PreeidenPe hands. At this time, Bollman 
charges, it was not used against him only, but actuaUy 
was in the hands of Mr. Hay, who had allowed General 
Wilkinson to read it also. The existence of such a pa- 
per became so notoriously public, that it was even sent 
for, and demanded by the grand jury, sitting on the 
case of Aaron Burr. 

Now, let these transactions be construed as they 
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woAjy the mo6t charitable and indulgent will find mnch 
to condemn in the condact of Jefferson. One fact is 
dear and nnqaestionable. Jefferson certaiQly broke 
deliberately his word of honor^ and without assigning 
any reason to palliate the violation. In his zeal to con- 
vict Burr, Jefferson had withheld papers necessary to 
the defence ; had sanctioned the most violent outrages ' 
on personal liberty, to compel the attendance of wit- 
nesses ; had violated the law by removing the accused 
beyond the limits of the territory in which the crime 
was alleged to have been committed ; had opened the 
doors of the national treasury to engage assistant coun- 
sel in the prosecution ; had turned prompter and prose- 
cutor himself; had reftised to attend court on a sub- 
poeaia duces tecum; had offered, by dangerous stretches 
of power, to break up the defence by imprisoning, on a 
doubtful charge, one of the leading counsel, and had 
done all that he dared to do, to gain the cherished ob- 
ject of his desire. But all this was better than betray- 
ing the confidence of an injured man, a prisoner and in 
his power. Candor, as a reviewer, calls on us to place 
the brand of ^qualified reprehension on such conduct. 
Before dismissing this branch of our subject, it may 
not be inappropriate to mention, that Burr always de- 
nied that treason against the United States or the dis- 
memberment of the Union ever formed any part of his 
design in these movements. He denied it first, when 
questioned seriously, to Andrew Jackson. He denied 
it, in the confidence of client and counsel, to Henry 
Clay* He denied, under the seal of devoted friendship, 
to Senator Smith, declaring, ^^ if Bonaparte with all his 
army was in the western country for the purpose of ac- 
complishing that object, they would never again see 
salt water." He denied it indignantly on his dying 
bed, exckdming, ^^I would as soon have thought of 
5 
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taking po886Bfiio]i of the moon, and infonning my friends 
that I intended to diyide it among thenu'' A carefol 
pemaal of the evidence addnced on his trial, and an 
inqmrtial review of all the &cts and circomstanoes of 
his case, satisfies us that Burr was mnoere in the above 
declarations. The precise objects he had in view will, 
in all probability, never be ascertained* His ambition 
and restlessness led him into many wild schemesi and 
perhaps into many oensorable errors, but we are never- 
theless satisfied that he was a persecuted man, and the 
victim of a malignant proscription. 

PART V. 

The attention of the President was now, however, 
suddenly diverted from the domestic afl&irs of the na- 
tion to more important matters, relating to its inter- 
course and understanding with foreign governments. 
While the trial of Burr was in active progress at Rich- 
mond, an excitement of a character fiir different and 
more intense was raging at the neighboring city of 
Norfolk, and ere long it had spread its cfntagious fires 
from Maine to the MiscdssippL It seemed as though 
some latent torch of the Revolution had recaught its 
expiring flames, and was again on the point of kindling 
into a patriotic blaze that defied all extjnction save in 
the blood of our ancient oppressor, now turned into a 
haughty and insulting enemy. The cause of such em- 
phatic and unanimous hostile demonstrations we shall 
now proceed to narrate, as pre&tory to the most inter- 
esting epoch of the Jeffersonian administration, and 
which cannot be justly passed over in a review intended, 
to reach the whole of Jefferson's public life. 

The 22d day of June, 1807, was signalized by an 
act of aggression and outrage on the rights and honor 
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of the nation, which, even at this distance of time, must 
excite a feeling of anger and mortification in all Ameri- 
can bosoms. For some months previously to this date, 
a British squadron, under command of Admiral Berke- 
ley, had been anchored near Norfolk, with the ex- 
preued intention of enforcing His Britannic Majesty's 
recent proclamation, requiring all subjects of Oreat 
Britain to be forcibly impressed, wherever found on the 
high seas, into British service. With this view, a de- 
mand had been made by the British Consul at Norfolk 
(m Commodore Barron of the fiigate Chesapeake, then 
lying at Norfolk, for four seamen on board his vessel, 
claimed as deserters from British ships. With the ad- 
vice and privity of the Cabinet at Washington, Com. 
Barron peremptorily refused to comply, assigning as a 
reason* that he had been cautious in making up his 
crew, and that he had no deserters on board. He then, 
in obedience to orders, put to sea on his destination to 
the coast of Barbary, unfit and* unprepared, as yet, for 
sostaining an action, and never dreaming that an attack 
would be made on him by an armed enemy lying within 
the jurisdiction of hiis own Gk>vemment, and in the very 
eyes of the whole American people. But such did, in- 
deed, actually occur. The Chesapeake had scarcely 
got out of Hampton Roads, and was yet off Cape 
Henry, when the British vessel Leopard, of fifty-four 
gons, detached itself from the Admiral's squadron, and 
put to sea in pursuit. The Chesapeake was soon over- 
hauled, and the four sailors again formally demanded. 
The American commander again refused, when the 
Leopard cleared for action, and forthwith began a 
heavy fire on the American firigate. Strange to say, 
the Chesapeake offered not the slightest resistance ; but 
after having stood under the fire of the British guns for 
near half an hour, lodng some thirty men in killed and 
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wounded, besides sustaining heavy damage in her hull, 
the frigate's colors were struck, and a message was 
sent to the British commander that the Chesapeake 
was his prize. An officer from the Leopard came on 
board, mastered the crew, and having seized the foar 
sailors in question, returned without offering the slight- 
est apology. The Chesapeake was then released, and 
Commodore Barron, disabled and humiliated, put back 
into Hampton Roads. 

The news of this transaction excited at once the 
deepest sensation. Indignation meetings were called, 
and resentful resolutions passed in every town and dty, 
from Passamaquoddy Bay to the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
the whole Union rose as one man to demand the means 
of redress at the hands of the Executive. Nor was the 
administration at all behind the spirit of the nation, 
Jefferson acted with becoming promptitude, and turned 
the whole weight of his influence on the popular side. 
A proclamation was issued, setting forth succinctly and 
vividly our causes of aggrievance at the hands of the 
British Gk)vemment, and peremptorily ordering all 
armed vessels bearing commission from that power, 
then within the harbors or waters of the United States, 
to depart immediately from the same ; also interdicting 
the entrance of all harbors or waters to all vessels, 
of every description, commissioned n[>y the offending 
power. Warm responses came in from every quarter. 
Federalists and Democrats waived their party animod- 
ties, and rallied around the administration. The Brit- 
ish Minister reddentwas called upon, but fidling to 
give due satis&ction, dispatches were forthwith sent 
across the waters, and an explanation demanded at the 
very doors of the royal palace. 

But while this was yet pending, and the American 
mind still festering and rankling under the atrocious 
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outrage, the British Groyemment rose to a still higher 
and more insolent pitch of arrogance, and ordered that 
even merchant vessels, trading peaceably under the 
guarantee of mutual good understanding, should be 
stopped and searched for British subjects. And, as if 
mtending to push matters to the extremity, and so &r 
from pausing to redress grievances already alleged, an 
order in council was adopted yet more destructive to 
American commerce, pretended as an answer to the re- 
cent decree of the French Emperor. But we are anti- 
cipating ; and in order to proceed intelligibly, we must 
retrace, and, crosong the Atlantic, survey the condition 
of Europe. 

The successes and bold schemes of Napoleon were, 
at this time, the source of absorbing interest to the civ- 
ilized world. His coronation as Emperor had been fol- 
lowed immediately by the great battle of Austerlitz, 
which had prostrated Austria at his feet, and reduced 
the Czar of Russia to so humiliating a condition as 
ended in the total disruption of his confraternity with 
the Germanic powers. The battle of Jena, fought in 
October of the succeeding year, demolished Prussia, 
and placed her capital in the conqueror's hands. Elated 
with this important victory. Napoleon now meditated 
the most gigantic and startling ideas ever put forth. 
Hie whole continent of Europe was now under his in- 
fluence, and the world beheld the angular spectacle of 
a solitary island power, with a population of scarce 
twenty millions, and protected by the ocean alone, 
boldly struggling against a despotism which looked, 
and seemed likely to attain, to universal dominion. 
The orders in council, adopted in the month of May 
previous, had established what was derisively termed a 
paper blockade along the entire coast of France and 
Grermany, from Brest to the mouth of the Elbe. As 
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thiB order forbade all oommeroe to neutrals, in defiance 
of intemalional law, and was aimed eq>eoia]l7 against 
France, Napoleon, seated in the royal palace of Berlin, 
burning with resentment against England, and filled 
with the idea ot conquering the 9ea by the toui^ indited 
and promnlged the fiunous decree of November 21st 
-^the first of that series of measures afterwards known 
as his continental system. It declared the British 
islands in a state of blockade, and prohibited all com- 
merce and intercourse with them. But it is worthy of 
remark, that Gten, Armstrong, our Minister at Paris, 
was ofilcially notified that the Berlin decree was not to 
be enfbrced against American commerce, which was 
still to be governed by the rules of the treaty estab- 
lished between France and the United States. This 
dgnificant exception aroused the jealousy of England, 
and her ministry were impelled into a policy that 
closed all avenues to a finendly adjustment of the diffi* 
oulties already existing between her Government and 
ours. The orders in council, adopted on the 11th of 
November, 1807, as retaliatory of the Berlin decree, 
contained provisions which bore intolerably hard oa 
American commerce. Among the most odious of 
these was that which condenmed all neutral vessels 
which had not first paid a transit duty in. some JEngUsh 
part before proceeding on their destinations; thus 
bringing the merchandise of neutrals within the limits 
of the Berlin decree, as also of that of Milan, which 
soon followed, and in which Napoleon demaianaUzed 
aU veaseU sailing from any English port, or which had 
submitted to be searched. 

From a cabn consideration of these retaliatory 
documents, thus promulged by the two great beUigei^ 
ent powers, it is evident that had any American vessels 
put to sea after December of 1807, or during the winter 
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sind spring of 1806, tbey would inevitably have been 
sacrificed — those bound to France or her dependencies, 
to British, and those bound for the British dominions, 
to French cruisers. And this leads us, having thus 
succinctly premised, to the consideration of the great 
measure of Jefferson's second administration* It will 
be understood, of course, diat we allude to the Embar* 
go— a restrictive law of Congress, recommended by the 
Executive, withdrawing the whole American commerce 
from the ocean. 

Now that the excitement and evil passions of those 
eventM times have died away, or been absorbed in 
other questions more intensely interesting and mo- 
mentous, we may calmly review the causes and the 
justification of this much-abused measure. It must be 
remembered that the last war with England dates its 
origin to the disputes which began in 1804. During 
this year, the Jay treaty with England, effected in 
1794, under the administration of Washington, and 
which had bred serious dissensions at the time of its 
adoption, between the fiiends and enemies of the then 
Executive, had#expired by its own limitation. Jeffer- 
son had been one of its earliest and most inveterate 
opponents, had denounced it as crouching, submissive, 
incomplete; and now, in the day of his power, refined 
the overtures of the British ministry to renew it for 
the period of even two years, Li consequence of this 
refiisal, and in view of the serious inconveniences arising 
firom the absence of any international compact, Mr. 
Monroe was dispatched to England as an adjunct with 
Mr. Finokney in promoting satisfiustory negotiations 
and adjustment. After many long conferences and 
tedious correspondence, these commissioners agreed 
on a treaty which contained satisfiustory ckiuses as con- 
cerned the rights of commerce, and of free trade, and 
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of paper blockades — all prominent grounds of discord- 
ance. But in regard to the all-engrossing subject of 
impressment^ they had been enabled to obtain only a 
sort of bond or certificate from the British ministers, 
miengrafted on the treaty, and scarcely dignified even 
with the uncertain name of protocol, declaring that, 
although his Britannic Majesty could not disclaim or 
derogate from this rights yet that instructions should 
be given to all British commanders to be cautious^ in 
its exercise, not to molest or injure the citizens of the 
United States, and that prompt redress should ahoags 
be made in case injury was sustained. The treaty, 
with thb appendage signed by the British negotiators, 
was concluded in December, 1806. It was sent over 
immediately to Mr. Erskine, the English minister resi- 
dent in the United States, and by him submitted to 
Jefferson and his Cabinet. The omission of a special 
treaty stipulation concerning impressment was deemed 
a fittal error ; and taking the ground that any succeed- 
ing minister might, at pleasure, withdraw the paper 
accompanying the treaty, Jefferson, on his own respon- 
sibility, and independent of any action «on the part of 
the Senate, then in session, sent it back as rejected. 
We must believe that Jefferson's interpretation of thia 
paper (a stranger, any way, to the diplomatic world) 
was correct ; but at the same time we incline to the 
opinion that, in view of the magnitude of the subjects 
in issue, and of the momentous results involved, it was 
his duty to have sought the advice of the Senate, two- 
thirds of which body, and the President, constitute, 
under our government, the only treaty-making power. 
The questions at issue, thus adjourned and unad- 
justed, added to the fact that no treaty existed be- 
tween the two countries, led to many other disputa- 
tious dlflferences. The treaty had scarcdy been returned 
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to the negotiators in London, thus black-marked by the 
American Execative, before the offensive proclamation 
of the British monarch, already alluded to, was widely 
promulged. The affidr of the Leopard and the Chesa- 
peake soon followed, and then came the Orders in 
Council, and the Berlin and Milan decrees, all widen- 
ing the breach betwixt our own and the British Gov- 
ernment, and throwing us in a state of qiuui hostility 
with France. Under these circumstances only two 
courses were left for the American Government to 
adopt, viz., war with both the great belligerent powers, 
or an embargo. The first of these, in our then en- 
feebled state, would have been a mad as well as a most 
ridiculous course. Besides, no adequate cause for war 
ezbted against France, who had actuaUy gone &r to 
show herself our fHend. The history of the times 
proves, that however severe the Berlin and Milan 
decrees may have been in their effects on American 
commerce, they were yet Allowable precautionary and 
retaliatory measures, the consequents of England's 
atrocious and tmparalleled conduct. With regard to 
us, England was the only aggressive power; and it 
was not until our interests clashed directly with the 
provisions of the imperial decrees as they bore against 
England, that France gave us the least cause of com- 
plaint or offence. Then, indeed, in the plenitude of 
his power. Napoleon committed outrages on America 
which left us no alternative but unfriendliness. But 
to have submitted, as Jefferson himself justly argued, 
to pay England the tribute on our commerce demand- 
ed by her orders in council, would have been to aid 
her in the war against France, and given Napoleon 
just grpund for declaring war against the United 
States. The state of this country, thus situated as to 
the two belligerent powers, was therefore exceedingly 
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embftiTMsiiig. It required the tddll of an unahrinkmg, 
but a disoeming and disoriminating pilot, to steer dear 
of overwhelming difficulties. That pilot was eminently 
fulfilled in the person of Thomas Jefferson ; who, with 
a sagacity that rarely fiuled him, adopted promptly the 
only remaining alternative of an embargo. 

On the 18th of December, 1807, accordingly, Jeffer- 
son communicated the Berlin decree, the corresp<md- 
ence betwixt Glen. Armstrong and Champagny, the 
French Minister, and the proclamation of Oeoige the 
Third, to the two Houses of Congress, together with 
a message, as before intimated, recommending such 
measures as he deemed necessary for the protection of 
American commerce. The Embargo Act was imme- 
diately introduced, carried through both Houses by 
large and dgnificant majorities, and took effect on the 
28d of the same month. It had scarcely become a law, 
before it encountered the most fiustious, violent, and 
well-directed opposition e^er before exhibited. The 
whole Federal press, from New Hampshire to Georgia, 
raised its hand to beat it down, and thundered forth 
volleys of abuse and vituperation. It was denounced 
as oppressive, tyrannical, and wicked ; as having beoi 
dictated by Napoleon ; as a sacrifice of the dearest in- 
terests of the nation, and as unconstitutional. The 
clamor which had assaulted the Alien and Sedition 
Laws of 1798 was nothing to that which now poured 
its indignant torrents on Congress and the Executive. 
The entire cordon of Eastern States were kindled into 
the most appalling and intense excitement. The col^ 
nmns and segments of my stio flamewhich irradiated 
thdr northern horizon, seemed to glow with increased 
lustre, as if doubly reflected from the fires which burned 
and roared beneath. The most monstrous and improb* 
able cause was assigned as the justification of this fe- 
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lOoiooB and rathlesB opposition. The embargo waa 
leprobated as a meaaore intended to combine the 
South and West for the ruin of the East. The more 
that nnprincipled demagogues and silly enthusiasts 
repeated the dechiration, the more fervently it was 
believed by honest people, too mad or too ignorant to 
be pacified with reason or truth. Ships were angrily 
pointed to, rotting at the wharves of Boston and of 
Newport. Idle, drunken sailors, in reeling hordes, 
damored for employment, swearing that they could 
exist only on the seas, and that they were unfit for 
aught else but reefing sails or manning halyards. 
Wharfingers and shipbuilders united in a common 
chorus of discontent. Merchants, firom behind their 
groaning counters, sent forth grumbling calls for re- 
lief; and seemed willing to sell themselves, their piles 
of goods, ^nd their country, to the common enemy, 
could they only obtain release from the embargo, and 
fill the hostile seas with their commerce. At length, 
dark hints of meditated (recuum were whispered about, 
and stmmed the ears of Jefferson and his Cabinet. 
The crime which had just been charged against Aaron 
Burr, and on the mere mspician of which he had been 
placed by an angry Gk)vemment on a trial for his life, 
was now openly advocated, and the opposition prints 
teemedmtiithTesXsof dissolving the Union. Then it 
was that Jefferson's own bad teachings and mischievous 
principles were hurled mercilessly at his own govern- 
ment. The pernicious ultraisras of the Kentucky and 
Virginia Resolutions of '98 rose scowlingly and warn* 
ingly to his vision, and would not "down" at any 
"bidding." He had condemned and ridiculed the 
means used by Washington to suppress the Whiskey 
Insurrection in '94 ; and it seemed now as though the 
" poisoned chaUce " had been " commended to his own 
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lips.** He had defended and justified the Shay Rebel- 
lion of ]87, declaring that "no country could preserve 
its liberties unless its nUers were warned from time to 
time that the people preserved the power of remtonce, 
and washed the tree of liberty in the blood of patriots 
and tyrants." That resistance was now every where 
and undisguisedly preached ; the people were invited 
to join in a crusade against the riders^ and, in case of a 
rupture, it seemed not unlikely that the blood of the 
first apostle of Nullification and Secession would be 
first offered as a propitiatory sacrifice on the altars of 
dissolution. So sure it is, that the evil counsels of sel- 
fish and unrestrained ambition will recoil, in an unex- 
pected hour, and cover their propagator with confusion 
and dismay I 

But notwithstanding this &ctious clamor and insane 
opposition, a cahn consideration of the circumstances 
and situation of the country, at the period in question, 
will lead us to the conclusion that the embargo was a 
wise, salutary, and prudent measure. It was the only 
available or practicable remedy against the withering 
policy of England and France, then engaged in a war 
of extinction. But at the same time it is not to be de- 
nied that, as a meaaure of coercion to obtain redress 
from foreign powers, and to be continued until such 
redress was obtained, it certainly was a most severe, 
and, we may add, bold experiment on the interests as 
well as on die patience of an active and enterprising 
people. I^ however, the embargo had not been adopt- 
ed; if American vessels had been suffered, as of yore, 
to put forth on the high seas, it as certainly is not to 
be denied but what they would have been universally 
seized and confiscated. This would have produced un- 
precedented bankruptcy. Insurance offices and mer- 
cantile houses would have been speedily ingulfed in 
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hopeless mm ; and scenes of calamily and distress, only 
equalled by the explosion of Law's famous Mississippi 
babble in the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
would have pervaded this Union from one extreme to 
the other. The plunder of our ships and the captivity 
of our seamen would have operated to augment the re- 
sources of the belligerents and enfeeble ourselves. We 
should thus have suffered all the worst consequences of 
war, without the chance of obtaining any of its com- 
pensatory advantages. Under these circumstances, it 
was evidently more politic that our vessels should re- 
main at our wharves, the property of our merchants, 
than that they should be carried to England or France, 
the prey of pirates and of privateers. Besides this, by 
unfettering American commerce at such a time, with 
the ride of having our ships seized and ruthlessly se- 
questered, we would have been pursuing a course emi- 
nently calculated to multiply the difficulties already 
existing as barriers to a good understanding and ami- 
cable relations with the hostile powers over the water. 
We should again, as in the case of the Chesapeake with 
England, and of the Horizon with France, have been 
reduced to the mortification of negotiating for repara- 
tion in vain« We should have been ultimately goaded 
into a fierce war, after having been defeated in our en- 
deavors to escape it, and deprived of the most efficient 
meanfl for its prosecution. 

The charge of French influence in connection with 
the embargo was confidently attributed to Jefferson at 
the time, and Federal writers continue to urge it to 
this day. But the charge has never been adequately 
proven, and cannot, we think, be at all sustained. That 
Jefferson cordially despised England and its Govern- 
ment we do not doubt ; nor does he any where attempt 
to conceal his dislike. Nor do we doubt but that his 
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sympathies were in fitvor of Fnmoe, from the b^^noing 
of the straggle in 1792 to its melandioly dose after the 
battle of Waterloo in 1616. He retained, to his dying 
hoar, lively and cherished reooQeotions of his residaioe 
in that comitry. He had known and been intimately 
associated witii all her leading statesmen and warriors. 
He had formed social attachments in the hospitaUe 
drdes of Paris that ontliv ed absence and sanrived sepa- 
ration. He had been domesticated in France daring 
the opening scenes of her eventfnl strife with England, 
and while yet the memory of British outrages dnrii^ 
the struggle for American independence was fresh and 
green. He had, therefore, imbibed the doable hatred 
of American and of Frenchman against British arro- 
gance and British pretensions. These feelings were 
rife within his bosom when he came home from his 
mission, and had been fiumed and sedulondy nnrtored 
throughout the whole dght years of Washington's ad- 
ministration. They were not smothered in his subs^ 
quent fierce conflicts with the Federal party, and his 
arduous competition for the Presidency with the elder 
Adams. And now that he was at last on that eminence 
which crowned his towering ambition, and had been 
long the goal of his ardent aspirations, it was not likely 
that, as regarded the interesting attitudes which marked 
the two great hostile powers of Europe during his ad- 
ministrative career, he should forget his eariy preju- 
dices against England, or his strong prepossessions in 
&Yor of France. But we have been unable to satisfy 
our minds that he was actuated by undue influences in 
the adoption of his foreign policy. The history of his 
whole official conduct in connection with the Embargo, 
the Non-intercourse Act, and his diplomatic dealings 
with the belligerents, shows that he acted as became 
an American President, and Ufts him triumphantly 
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Above all unworthy impatatioiuu Throwing aside all 
other ooDflidenitioiiay Jeflferaon was not a man to bear 
berng dictated to, even by Napoleon. He felt the in- 
flaeiioe aad power of his'Ugh offioial station, and showed 
that he felt them. It was rather his weakness to be* 
lieve that he could coerce and dictate to France, know- 
ing, as he did, the deep anxiety of Napoleon to enlist 
the United States as his ally against England. And, 
indeed, the French Emperor, even while committing 
outrages on American vessels, pleaded necessity as his 
apology; and while throwing the whole blame on the 
British ministry, plied the American Ezecative with 
artful and flattering laadations. With this view. Na- 
poleon, nnoonsoionsly playing into the hands of Jeffer* 
mxD^B Federal opponents at home, affected to c6nsider 
the embargo as a friendly interposition on behalf of the 
American GoTemment to aid his continental system— 
a system professedly devised to hunble and weaken 
English ocean dommion. In the saloons and reception 
rooms of the Toileries he made a show of boasting of 
the United States as his ally, and constantly and pal^ 
Udy aasnred Oen. Armstrong, our Minister, of his great 
req^ect and friendship for the American pei^le and 
their Government. *^ The Americans,'' said the French 
JkCnister, speaking for the Emperor, '* a people who in^ 
volve their fortunes, their prosperity, and almost their 
existence, in commerce, have given the example of a 
great and courageous sacrifice. They have prohihited, 
by a general embargo, all commerce and navigation, 
rather than submit to that tribute which the Ei^lish 
impose. The Emperor Applauds the embargo as a wise 
measnie." (Pitkin's Statistics, p. 885). 

This speech was, of course, directly communicated 
to the Ftesident of the United States, and speedily 
finding its way into the newspapers, was seized upon 
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nnd tamed aguost Jefferson and the embargo, Bspritna 
f<Mcie evidence of a coUosion with the French Emperor. 
There is every cause to believe, as well from his own 
letter in answer to the one commonicating the above, 
as from other circumstances, that this commendation of 
Napoleon was exceedingly grateful and pleasant to Jef- 
ferson ; and there can be no doubt that, in his public 
communications relative to our foreign afiairs, he sought 
to inculpate England far more than France. He re- 
garded England as the first and principal aggressor on 
the rights of America, while France was reluctantly in- 
volved, and forced to retaliate that she might preserve 
her own integrity against the insidious and ruthless 
policy of the British ministry. The object of the Preai* 
dent Was, then, especially in view of his unquestioned 
predilections, to turn popular indignation mainly against 
the first power, and leave the conduct of the French 
Government palliated by the unanswerable plea of stem 
necessity. It must, therefore, have been deepLj mortir 
fying to Jefferson, when dispatches reached him of Na- 
poleon's sudden change of mind in regard to the opera- 
tion of the Berlin and Milan decrees ; declaring that 
America should be no longer exempted, that she should 
he forced to become either his ally or his enemy; that 
there should be no neuircils in the contest betwixt him- 
self and the British; and that all vessels belonging to 
American merchants then lying in the ports of Franco 
should be condemned and confiscated. It is said that 
this news reached Jefferson in an authenticated form, 
anterior to the delivery of his embargo message ; and 
his enemies charge him with having wilfully kept back 
this important paper (a letter from Gten. Armstrong) 
solely with a view to relieve France from the storm of 
anger and indignation which was gathering against 
England. Jefferson has not explained this, and his 
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fiiendfl have been silent also. If he had reodved saoh 
news, it w^ undoubtedly, his dnty to have conunnni- 
eated the same to Congress along with the offensive 
orders in conndl and the Berlin decree. It may have 
been, and most probably was his motive, to give Na- 
poleon time to get over his passion and retrace his steps 
before throwing himself irrevocably in' opposition to his 
former conciliatory policy. It was well known that, 
when Bonaparte heard of the last order in comidl, and 
while preparing to Mminate his Milan decree in retali- 
ation, he had openly said, '^ that he could not doubt 
but that the United States would now inunediately de- 
clare war against England, and become his associate.*' 
On learning that war had not been declared, Napoleon 
became exasperated ; and although, for the reason that 
he might better justify his outrages, he afterwards pro- 
fessed to be pleased with the embargo, he resolved from 
that day to adopt a policy that might, it was hoped, 
eoeree Uie Americans to become his allies. It will be 
thus perceived that Napoleon shifted his policy three 
times, and in very short intervals. Jefferson may very 
naturally have been embarrassed ; but on learning that 
Napoleon had ordered the confiscation of American 
vessels, he forthwith communicated the letter of Oen. 
Armstrong to Congress, leaving them to take the 
proper retaliatory course. The Embargo Act was well 
intended, and ought to have been made a powerful 
weapon in procuring redress from England. We give 
Jefferson all due credit for reoompiending it in lieu of 
war, which was not then practicable. But he was 
highly culpable on account of his imbecility and vacilla- 
tion in enforcing it, even after having been invested 
wiUi the ftdlest powers by Congress. Properly carried 
out, the embargo would have greatly inconmioded the 
En gKf h colonies in obtaining the necessaries of life, and 
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would have iigored her trade and naval power by witb- 
holding supines of raw material and stores. Bat it 
was most flagitioaBly yiolated. The greatest license 
was given to smugglers and contraband dealers, and 
these made nqsid and imhallowed fortunes at the ex- 
pense of the honest and law-abiding citixens. Its dele- 
terious effects were thus most severely felt at home, 
and were impotent to conduce and force the beneficial 
consequences from abroad so confidently predicted* It 
fiiiled in a great measure to answer its main objects^ 
and fiuled as much in consequence of Jefferson's imbe* 
cility and lethargy, as of the &ctious, disorganising, and 
Jacobinical damora which pealed in fi*om the Eastern 
States. An impartial judgment must pronounce, there- 
fore, unfiivorably as concerns the conduct of the Presi- 
dent in this instance. That conduct would justify a 
very harsh sentence at the hands of an independent 
disquisitor; and that sentence would be, that while 
Jefferson was bold to originate, intolerant and obstinate 
in the ezerdse of power when conscious of being sus- 
tained, he was yet fiint-hearted and time-servii^ when 
assaulted by popular damor and denunciation. It will 
be readily coqjectured that the embargo could not 
stand long under such circumstances. It was accord- 
iogly repealed on the first of March, 1809. It was 
stamped in the dust by Federal rancor, and oonogned 
by its enemies to unmerited in&my. And although its 
action was countervailed by the imbecility of its Mends 
and the opposition of its enemies, its fedlur e is attributed 
alone to its intrinsic insufficiency and to its so-called 
iniquitous conception. It is even now pointed to as 
one of the errors and weaknesses of Jefferson's vicious 
administration. And yet it was sanctioned by illustri- 
ous precedent — another proof that its fidlure in 1807 
was attributable to the bad conduct of its enemies and 
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to tbe bad munagemftpt of its friends. • It had been an- 
tfaorized to a much fuller extent in 1794, and was sanc- 
tioned as a wise measore equally by Federalists and 
Democrats. Washington had, in &ct, been empowered 
to lay an embargo whenever he should think the pubSo 
safety required it, and to take what course he plecued 
to enforce it. (Vide Olive Branch, pp. 188, 139, 140.) 
This discretionary power was conferred, and this dicta- 
torial privilege given, at a time much less portentous 
and critical than in 1807. And it answered its full pur- 
pose; because, thus empowered, it was known that 
Washington was a man who would act if occasion 
should require. He had shown this in his whole public 
conduct, and quite recently and effectively in forcibly 
suppressing the Whiskey Lisurrection. The embargo 
ceased, or was raised, on the first of March. It was 
succeeded by an act declaring notv47itercaur8e with both 
the hostile powers. England felt it severely; and un- 
der leas exciting circumstances, or in the absence of 
other causes of difference than mere commercial dis* 
oordances, it would doubtless have led to an amicable 
adjustment. As it was, the Erskine arrangement came 
very near succeeding. But Napoleon was exasperated 
on hearing of its passage beyond all reasonable bounds, 
and vented his fury in offensive reproadies and incohe- 
rent taunts to the American Minister resident. At this 
time^ however, ceased also Jefferson's official connection 
with the Gk>veinment. He retired fi*om the Presidency 
on the fourth day of March, 1809, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Madison* It is not*, therefore, legitimately 
within the objects of this review to pursue further a 
history of governmental affUrs. We pause on the verge 
of the war, and must leave the interested read<sr to 
seaich the pages of his histories for fhrther satis&ction, 
hoping that we have succeeded in pointing out to Um 
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a proper clae to* the elicitation of hitherto neglected 
branches. 

After retiring from the Presidency, Monticello be- 
came the permanent residence of Jefferson. He never 
afterwards appeared on the stage of political action. 
His time was quietly spent in superintending the busi- 
ness of his fiirms, in the pursuit of literature and science, 
and. in fitmiliar correspondence with his numerous 
friends. The Virginia University, however, soon be- 
came a pampered Jwbby^ and enlisted his ardent interest 
and sympathy. He lived to see it flourish under his 
fostering care, and it yet continues to flourish, a noble 
monument of his public spirit and laudable enterprise 
of character. 

One other subject now began to engage his reflec- 
tions seriously and deeply. It was that of religion — 
the Christian refigion. He never thought it worth 
while seriously to investigate the chums or merits of 
any other. Compared with the religion of Christ, that 
of the Jews or of Mahomet was, in his estimation, mere 
superstition or gross imposture. At the same time, it 
is quite apparent that he had studied closely both the 
ancient and modem systems, with a view to compare 
them with the religion of Jesus. For many long years, 
in the midst of political bustle as well as in the quiet of 
retirement, did Jefferson devote his thoughts to serious 
meditations and minute inquiries on this important 
subject. The fourth volume of his correspondence 
abounds with letters on Christianity, and unfolds be- 
yond any question the religious opioions of its distin- 
guished author. We hesitate not to say that his inqui- 
ries ended with a firm and total disbelief in the divine 
inspiration of the Bible. He argued an entire dissimi- 
larity between the God of the Old Testament and the 
Supreme Being taught by Jesus ; viewing the first as 
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an angry, a bloodthirsty, and yindictiye being — the last 
as mercifol, forbearing, just, and paternally inclined. 
He denonnces the doctrines of Moses, bat extols those 
of Jesos. He looked on Jesus as a man only — ^the 
most excellent and pare that ever lived, bat stiQ no 
part or essence of Divinity. The doctrine of the Trinity 
f^as to him an incomprehensible and inexplicable mysti- 
cism — too refined, too inconostent with the weakness 
of homan nnderstanding, and too subtle to have been 
inculcated by so plain and unsophisticated a teacher as 
Jesus Christ. He admits that it is more than probable 
that Jesus thought himself the subject of divine inspira- 
tion, because it was a belief incident to his education, 
and common among the Jews, that men were often in- 
spired by Qod. But he denies that Jesus any where 
attempts to impose himself on mankind as the Son of 
God. The four Gk>spels were regarded by him as in- 
accurate and exaggerated biographies of some lofty- 
minded and splendid character, whose conceptions 
were too towering for the " feeble minds*' of his ** ffrov- 
dling^ companions. (See p. 326, vol. IV.) "We 
find,** he says in the letter referred to, " in the writings 
of his biographers, matter of two distinct descriptions. 
First, a ground-work of vulgar ignorance, of things im- 
possible, of superstitions, &naticisms, and fabrications. 
Intermixed with these, again, are sublime ideas of the 
Supreme Being, aphorisms and precepts of the purest 
morality and benevolence, sanctioned by a life of hu- 
mility, innocence, and simplicity of manners, neglect of 
riches, absence of worldly ambition and honors, with an 
eloquence and persuasiveness that have not been sur- 
passed . . . Can we be at a loss in separating such ma- 
terials, and ascribing each to its genuine author ? '* In 
a letter to John Adams on the same subject, found on 
pAQC 240, volume fourth, our author says i^ain : "The 
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Ohristiaii priesthood, finding the doctrines of Jesos lev- 
elled to every understanding, and too pbdn to need ex- 
planation, saw in the myaHdsma of Plato materials 
with which they might bnild up an art{flcUd system, 
which might, from its indistinctness, admit of everiast- 
ing controversy, give employmmt to ihew crder^ and 
introduce it to profile power, and pre-eminence. The 
doctrines which flowed from the lips of Jesus himself 
are within the comprehension of a child ; but ihaueanda 
ofvohi»nee have not yet explained the Platcmisms en- 
grafted on them : and for this obvious reason, that nan- 
eenee can never be explained*'' 

And again, the letter to Dr. Rush, found in volume 
third, on page 506, holds this language: ^*I am, in- 
deed, opposed to the corruptions of Christianity, but 
not to the genuine precepts of Jesus himself. I am a 
Christian in the only sense in which he wished any one 
to be ; sincerely attached to his doctrines in preference 
to all others ; ascribing to himself every human excel- 
lence, and believing he nevei^daimed (my other J* The 
last extract we shall quote is found on page 349, vol 
fourth, in a letter to Dr. Waterhouse: *^Had the doe- 
trines of Jesus been preached always as pure as they 
came from his lips, the whole dviliaed world would 
now have been Christian. I rejoice that in this blessed 
country of free inquiry and belief which has sorren- 
dered its creed and its conscience to neither kings nor 
priests, the genuine doctrine of one only Grod is re- 
viving; and I trust that there is not a young man now 
living in the United States who will not die an Uhi- 
iarian. But much I fear, that when this greoJt truth 
shall be re-established, its votaries will &11 into the 
fatal error of &brioating formulas of creed and confes- 
sions of fidth, the engines which so soon destroyed 1^<e 
religion of Jesus, and made of Christendom a mere 
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Aoddanut; and they will give up marais for mffHerie^y 
ttid Jesus for Flato." 

These extracts fiilly confirm the analyBis of Jeflbr- 
8011's religions views we have given on a preceding 
page, and leave no doubt of their character or extent. 
He admired the moralUy of Christ's teadiings, but 
denied the divinity both of system and of teacher. 
The apostles and their writings met with no &vor from 
Jefferson. He speaks of them more than once ^* as a 
band of mpaatorsy of whom Paul was the great Cory- 
phaos;'' and we have abundant evidence to show that 
he doubted not only the genuineness of the Pentateuch 
and of the prophecies, but of the whole writings of the 
Old Testament. Still we cannot consent that Jefferson 
shall be ranked as an infidel, as most of the orthodox 
world demand. He protests himself against such a 
sentence, and we have been unable to detect such ten- 
dency in his writings. He admired and adopted Chris- 
tianity as an inimitable and unsurpassed system of mo- 
lality, and inculcates and defends its principles. But 
he examined its merits and viewed its transcendent 
teachings tftx>ugh the medium of reason and plain 
common sense. Where these stopped, and where the 
foggy empire of faith began, there he abruptly halted. 
His mind was so constituted as neither to be terrified 
by dogmas, nor seduced by imaginary l^eauties, and 
iUuove, speculative mental vagaries. He regarded the 
tenets of Calvin with ineflbble and undisguised abhor- 
rence. The doctrine of (me God, indiviable and indis- 
soluble, made into three parts, and these three parts 
yet cne only, — a Unity made Trinity at pleasure, or to 
suit particular cases; the doctrine of moral neoeasUf/^ 
—the necessity of the eternal perdition of one part for 
the salvation of another part of mankind, and for the 
perfiMst glory of Gk>d ; and the doctrines of the immacu- 
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late oonoeption of the Virgin, and of the mystical in- 
carnation of Jesus Christ, he had taught himself to re- 
gard as mere fiinciful theories of a selfish priesthood, 
designed only to establish and support an independent 
^^ order" of clergy. A theory that announced as its 
basb incomprehensibility and infinitude, yet attempt- 
ing to explain and eluddate acknowledged mysteries ; 
which claimed reason in defence, and denounced it as 
unlawful* ui antagonists; which shuts out free inquiry, 
and seeks shelter from human efforts within the un- 
trodden precincts of an inexplicable and undefinable 
faiih; which proscribes doubt, interdicts examina- 
tion, denounces as blasphemous the exercise of judg- 
m^t, and iutrenches itself in dogmatism and preju- 
dice; which claims to be in&llible, yet teaches the 
consistency of sectarianism, — such a theory and sodi 
religion were totally rejected by one accustomed to 
such bold latitude of thought and severe mental discir 
pline as Thomas Jefferson. It is no part of our task, 
nor is it our inclination, to examine the correctness or 
the fallacy of these views. But when reviewing so im- 
portant a subject, and the character of so Aistinguished 
a personage, we feel bound, in candor, to give both the 
subject and the character the full advantage of undis- 
guised array. Such were the private and well "dir 
gested'^ religious opinions of Jefferson, and by such, 
isarlj set forth, he must be judged. It would be un^ 
fiur to expose him to censure, while smothering the 
^roumfo of his belief or disbelief. And i^ in the perusal 
of these pages, any reader shall feel aggrieved on any 
point of conscience by this expose of our author's doubts 
and skepticisms, let him, while preparing to grasp the 
vengeful dart, pause and reflect, that many as good 
and great, if not beUer and greaJUr than Thomas Jeffer- 
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son, hare been honestly perplexed by like doubts, and 
mystified by like skepticisms. 

The volumes before us close with the celebrated 
^^ Ana.** As a material j^art of the memoirs of one of 
the leading representative men of America, it should 
not be passed over lightly or inadvertently. We view 
its character, contents, and objects as forming quite a 
suspicions feature in the public character of our dis- 
tinguidied subject. We shall not aver that it is unfidr 
or unallowable to treasure what me may casually hear 
in the course of general conversation among distin- 
guished personages, with a view to profit by the same 
b making up an estimate of character and principle. 
We believe that firee conversation is the surest index 
to honestly-conceived opinions.' It is the apponte and 
quick expression of thoughts induced by reading, or 
by previous casual reflection — the more to be relied 
on, inasmuch as it is usually unprompted by cold cal- 
culation, and is unrestrained by policy or timidity. 
But to note down table-talk at dinings, evening parties, 
and at cabinet consultations in difficult, novel, and try- 
ing times, as Jefferson has done in his Ana, is not only 
culpable, but is violative of all rules which govern free 
Bodal and political intercourse. During the adminis- 
trations of Washington, republicanism was in its in- 
fimcy, and the government in its chrysalis state. The 
hopes of freemen were suspended on a thread. The 
capacity of the people for self-government was an un* 
tried experiment. The best and the wisest were doubt- 
ers ; and among these was Washington himself. Ham- 
ilton was an open and professed skeptic, and did not 
scruple to declare, as his firm opinion, that monarchy 
was the most reliable form of government. Old John 
Adams believed the same way, and even James Madi- 
son indulged apprehensions. But aU of these had re- 
6 
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solved that the experiment should have a &ir trial 
Hamilton was urgent and stenuons in his adyooacy of 
the policy, and joined with Madison and Jay in pro- 
ducing a series of papers remarkable for abiUty and 
power in support of a popnlar form of government, and 
of the Constitution. These papers were embodied into 
a volume which has attained to a world-wide celebrity 
under the name of the ^^ Federalist.'* And yet it is 
prindpally to defame Adams and Hamilton that Jef- 
ferson indited the Ana, although every member of 
Washington's administration came in for a foil share 
of espionage. Indeed, if Jefferson is to be regarded as 
a credible and an unbiased witness, the &thers of the 
government, excepting Madison and himself must have 
been the most corrupt and selfish cabal of politicisDS 
that ever disgraced the history of any country. He 
spares Washington, truly, but in a manner not very 
complimentary to the intellect of that illustrious and 
renerable personage. He represents him as having, 
indeed, a good heart, but a weak, vacillating head ; as 
being entirely under the influence of Federal advisers, 
and as indecisive and wavering in time of action. 

But it is altogether unfidr to judge either Hamilton 
or his associates by opinions expressed at the time in 
question, especially on the subject of popular govern- 
ment. The experiment, &irly tried under their aus- 
pices, was incontestably proven and demonstrated; 
and, like all demonstrations, carried conviction. Its 
proof was unquestionable. Washington modified his 
original views so far as to admit its practicability, 
but died seriously doubting its permanency. Hamil- 
ton's conduct evinced his satisfiustion at the result, in 
the undeviating support he gave to the judicial and 
popular branches of the government. The election of 
JeflSarson to the Presidency, a few years afterward, 
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flfaowed a general oonfidenoe in the success of the 
scheme, and the acqtdescenoe of the Federalists, then 
one of the most formidable and powerful parties that 
ever existed, was the clearest evidence of the trimnph 
of repnUicanism. 

Under these drcnmstances, and being cognizant of 
these fitets, we can find no excuse for the author of the 
Ana in thus noting down and publishing conversations 
uttered at an unsettled and a trying period of political 
affidrs ; and when opinions, &r from being firmly fixed, 
were hastily formed, according to the ever-shifting 
complexion of the experiment, and expressed less with 
a view to convince or persuade, than to elicit informa- 
tion. We confess to an instinctive distrust of talk- 
gatherers. Wlien we find or hear of a politician min- 
gling in social circles, or among his adversaries around 
the festive board, listening attentively to conversation, 
while cautiously and rarely giving utterance to his own 
opinions, and then noting down or retailing the results 
of his observation, we feel an involuntary apprehension 
of mischief and are inclined strongly to suspect fi>ul 
play. By this rule we are constrained to judge Jeffer- 
son in this instance. That he squared his conduct, in 
after days, from the notes and information thus suspi- 
ciously gleaned, is quite evident both from his unre- 
lenting jealoui^ of Hamilton, and from his remorseless 
persecution of Aaron Burr. 

In view of this, as well as of other cogent reasons, 
It might have been supposed that a relative, justly 
proud of his distinguished ancestor's fiune, would have 
spared the readers of his book the mortification of pe- 
msmg these unpleasant revelations — ^the evidences of 
an aspiring and a jealous mind, resorting to a most 
questionable and unworthy upianage in working out 
tiie orerthrow of unwary adversaries. But the candor 
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of Mr. T. J. Randolph was stem proof i^amst all pru- 
dential saggestions or delicate considerations. A very 
natural and pardonable unwillingness to reduce the 
profits of his work, and to lop off the main value of 
his grand&ther's bequest, may also have had some 
influence in scotching his candor against the invitations 
of delicacy and prudence. Nothing, however, is more 
certain than that the publication of the Ana has ope- 
rated to detract largely from the private character of 
Jefferson, and to tarnish his daims to fair play and 
candid opposition in political war&re. We may, then, 
safely assert, that while Mr. Randolph very prudently 
counted the cost of suppression as weighed against the 
profits of publication, the memory of his illustrious and 
venerable ancestor has expiated dearly the fruits of his 
speculation. 

Our task is completed. We have now little else to 
do than briefly to sum up the prominent representative 
features in the character of our distiuguished subject, 
and then to leave the merits of our review to the im- 
partial judgment of the reader. 

The influences of Jefferson's character have been 
sensibly impressed on the people of this country from 
the dawn of the Revolution to the present hour; and 
they have been, and continue to be, secondary alone 
to those of Washington. Our conclusion has been that 
his influence has produced banefiil and most depreca- 
tive effects on the moral tone of our political world. 
His oppodtion to all the essential features of the Con- 
stitution, and to our present form of government, was 
deep-rooted, insidious, and unceasing. His political 
and governmental theories were eminently and dan- 
gerously Jacobinical. Deeply tinctured with the as- 
cetic and disorganiang principles of the French Revo- 
lution, he worshipped an ideal of democracy that bor- 
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dered on downright IJtoi»aaism. On all points touch- 
ing the practicability or durability of popular govern- 
menta, he was ahnost &natically radical and ultra. He 
advocated the largest reservations of power in fiivor of 
the people in their collective capacity, and the most 
unlimited right of suf&age. He mistrusted and de> 
nouneed the well-guarded prerogatives of our Federal 
Executive, and grumbled at the least restraining exer- 
cise of even delegated power. And yet, during his 
own Presidency, his practice afforded a most singular 
contrast to Itis theories, as we think we have abun- 
dantly shown in the preceding pages. No President 
was ever so peremptory in demanding to be intrusted 
with hazardous and questionable powers, and none so 
arbitrary as regarded manifest infractions of the Con- 
stitution. He openly defied and overruled judicial 
authority; suggested to his Congress the enactment 
of laws whose operation threatened a violent severance 
of the Union; demanded and obtaiaed a severe en- 
forcing act; invaded the Treasury at will to aid his 
policy or to gratify his caprices ; and boldly assumed a 
stretch of executive power, without precedent or paral- 
lel, by rejectmg, at his single discretion, a treaty that 
ought to have been submitted to the Senate as required 
by the Constitution, and espedally while that body was 
in session. 

As the founder and leader of the Democratic party, 
and the consequent promoter, originally, of the fierce 
party dissensions which have since distracted the coun- 
try, we are forced to pronounce the representative ex- 
ample of Jefferson pernicious beyond computation. We 
regard the influence and progress of that party as emi- 
nentiy deleterious to the political welfare of the Union, 
and as the incipient step and prime mover towards a 
severance of the States— i^ indeed, that calamity shall 
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ever befiill ub. Their diflorgaouing and pestileiitial 
teachings began with the very dawn of the gorern- 
ment. The democratio members of the Convention 
which formed the Constitution maintained, daring its 
session, an active correspondence with Jefferson on 
each and every element proposed as its basis. Hieir 
cabals and caucuses were as frequent as the meetings 
of the Convention. Their efforts were directed to the 
adoption and introduction of Jacobinical features cal- 
culated to countervail and to mar all that was practi- 
cal, or that looked to durableness. Regarding society 
more as it ought to be, than it is, or ever has been, or 
is ever likely to be ; seduced by theories more plausible 
than solid ; applying to a free elective govenmient, de- 
riving all its powers and authorities from the voice of 
the people, maxims and precautions calculated for the 
meridian of monarchy ; they turned all their views and 
directed all their indBiuence towards depreciating and 
weakening the Federal Government. Against this, as 
the Hydrarheaded monster of all their professed appre- 
hensions, their combined batteries of talent and of na- 
tional influence were solely directed. Had they pre- 
vailed, the General Gk>vemmaDt would have been com- 
pletely shorn of all its efficiency; and mankind would 
have been treated with the singular spectacle of a 
powerM and growing people, belonging ui classes to 
thirteen separate and independent sovereignties, seek- 
ing a precarious union in an instrument allied with 
anarchy and founded in the grossest radicalism. But 
what they Med to obtain directly, they have contrived 
and managed to effect indirectiy, with almost perfect 
success. The history of the country has clearly shown 
that the root of evil and the elements of destruction 
lie, not UI the Federal Gk)vemment, but in perverted 
construction of the rights and powers of tiie State Gov- 
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emmenta, ana tapposed reflervations to the peojde. To 
fleeore the ascendency and popularity of this doctrine, 
the Democratic leaders have fallen on any and every 
qiecies of party tactics, as cases or drcmnstanoes war- 
ranted. They have resorted, alternately, to a latitudi- 
noQS construction of the Federal Constitution, and to a 
strict construction ; first, they have contended for re- 
striction, and then for unlimited extension of federal 
power; first closing the door to all constitutional ad- 
mission of foreign territory, and then abruptly break- 
ing down every barrier to acquisition and conquest, 
and bringing in new States formed out of territory 
reaching from the tropic of Cancer to the fiftieth paral- 
lel of north latitude, washed severally by the waves of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. With Jesuitical un- 
scrupulonsness, they have pursued their ambitious ends, 
fittle regardfiil of the means used for the accomplish- 
ment. Consistency has been reckoned a virtue only so 
long as it accorded with expediency. Principle has 
been made the handmaiden of policy. Party and 
power have been the watchwords through all phases 
of political or sectional difiTerences, and among all the 
strifes of ambitious and aspiring rulers. And, as the 
crowning point of their incongruous system, it may be 
stated as a remarkable and an instructive &etj that the 
Democratie party, while using the whole enginery of 
political power to hang Burr for euepeeted designs 
against the Vmon^ and while threatening the NvMfiers 
with the cannon of the General Government, has yet 
been the apologist for every popular outbreak and rev- 
olutionary movement, firom the time of the Massachu- 
aetts insurrection to the Dorr rebellion in Rhode Island. 
The connection of Thomas Jefferson with all these dis. 
organiang principles has been sufficiently explained in 
the finregoing pages. We regard him as the master^ 
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spirit of former mischieyoiiB inculcatioiM, and his inflor 
enoe as the main prompting canse of all sacceeding po- 
litical malversations of " the progressive Democracy.** 
In fact, and at the best, the impartial reviewer is con- 
strained to measure the public character of Thomas 
Jefferson by a rule of selfishness that shone conspicu- 
ous through his whole political career, and which must 
ever detract materially from his claims to gratitude 
and veneration as a statesman. And while all unite in 
ascribing to him great powers of mind, vast cultivation 
and information, and much that elicits and merits 
thankfulness in connection with our Revolutionary his- 
tory, his memory will be mainly perpetuated, and his 
admirers must consent mainly to hand him down as the 
eldest Patriarch of radical Democracy. 

With all his budding honors in the political world, 
Jefferson had been through life, in another and tenderer 
connection, a man of afflictions and sorrows. Death 
had visited his fionily circle more than once. One by 
one its loved members had been snatched away. While 
yet at the starting point of elevation, and while the 
halo of future honors gleamed but £untly in the distant 
political horizon, he beheld the grave close overall that 
had been affectionate and beautiful in her who had 
blessed his youth with her love, and made happy the 
earliest home of his manhood. She left him two little 
daughters, and the memory of her love; and these 
were the sole pledge and token of their union. Her 
memory found its shrine in the warmest affections of 
his heart, and his love was never shared by another. 
The daughters, under his paternal care, survived the 
trials of youth, and grew to be accomplished an4 fas- 
cinating women. They married; and his home and 
fireside were left cheerless. In a few years, the elder 
of the two sickened and died, before the fitther had 
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even grown iamiliar with her absence. This was in the 
meridian of his first Presidency; but the pomp, and 
drcomstance, and splendor of high office could not as- 
suage the angniah of a wounded heart. The blow fell 
heavily and unexpectedly. Henceforth his earthly af- 
fections were absorbed in the lore of his only remain- 
iDg child and her children. And while yet the chasten- 
ing rod of death was suspended, and he was bending 
beneath its trying inflictions, and when the ease and 
emolument of office were approximating to a dose, a 
new source of anxiety and of misfortune was sprung. 
Forty years of his life, and more, had been abstracted 
from his own and given to the af&irs of the country. 
As property possesses no self-preserving principle, that 
of Jefferson had suffered seriously and alarmingly under 
such long neglect. He left the Executive mansion 
deeply embarrassed, and returned to Monticello heavily 
oppressed in mind and circumstances. His books, his 
apparatus, his literary and scientific pursuits were all 
im{K>tent to chase off these mortifying reflections, and 
the rich treasures of intellectual research were soiled 
by a commixture with the less* welcome but necessary 
employment of lottery draughts and financial calculi* 
tions. The generous interposition of Congress enabled 
him to keep his library ; and the forbearance and liber- 
ality of those he owed, added to other matters, helped 
him to avoid the sheriff's clutches. His estate, how- 
ever, was never relieved, and his principal bequest to 
those he left behind consisted of the papers which com- 
pose the volumes we have just closed. 

On the fourth of July, 1826, just fifty years from 
the memorable day which had witnessed the birth of 
American Independence, and simultaneously with that 
of John Adams, the spirit of Jefferson took its ffight 
from earth. He died at Monticello, in the arms of his 
6* 
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snrviying daughter, at the ripe age of eighty-three 
years. His hist oonyersations showed that the waning 
fiicnlties of mind were busy with the long past eventful 
scenes of his life. His thoughts wandered from the 
strifes and unpleasant personal collisions with old po- 
litical friends which had blurred the latter years of his 
public career, and seemed to dweU amid the conse- 
crated shades of Independence Hall, and the stirring 
scenes of the Reyolutionary era. His last wish was 
^^that he might be permitted to inhale the refreshing 
breath of another Fourth of July.'' And the wish was 
granted. 



A REVIEW OF THE LIFE AND TIMES 



or 



WILLIAM H. OBAWFOBD.* 

Among the public men of the past generation who 
may be styled rqfreaenkUive characters, few stand 
higher on the list than Willluc Habbis Cbawfobb. 
His name and political character have been indelibly 
. impressed on the history of the country, and long sao- 
ceeding generations will look to him as an eminent 
republican exemplar. His &me, therefore, wiU be 
permanent; but the remains of his public career, 
owing to his peculiar temperament and habits of life, 
are singularly intangible, and belong entirely, as natu- 
ralists would say, to tiie fossil species. There was 
nothing in his piiyate or public character to invite the 
gosoipry of history — ^that surest method of emblazon- 
ing one's reputation. He did not belong to that class 
of politicians whom crowds follow and admire, of whom 
every penny writer has somethiug to say, and whose 
journeys form one continuous and glaring pageant. 
He never acted for the multitude. If he had ambition 
to be great, it was of that elevated order that looked 
less to ephemeral popularity than to great and durable 

* Sketch of the Life of WOliam H. Crawford. Katianal Fortnlt 
Otllwy. FhiUddphU. 1889. 
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results. When the ends for which he strove had been 
accomplished, he did not pause, like most other leading 
statesmen, to preserve the means of such accomplish- 
ment. History, therefore, is barren of his deeds, and 
perpetuates his name onlj. It is true that, now and 
then, as we wade through ponderous tomes of the na- 
tional archives, we stumble on some majestic record* of 
his genius that shines forth from the dreary waste with 
surpassing splendor; or that, like some towering col- 
umn among ancient and imidentified ruins, unbroken 
by age and erect amidst the crumbled masses around, 
tells of a giant race that have passed before. 

The sketch before us, understood to be from the 
pen of his accomplished son-in-law, Mr. George M. 
Dudley, of Sumter county, Georgia, was not designed, 
as its limits evince, to be full or satis&ctory. We must 
say, however, that the deficiency appears to have pro- 
ceeded more from injudicious and unauthorized prun- 
ings by some witless paragraphist, than from any origi- 
nai omission in the article itself The arrangement does 
not quite indicate the tasteftd handiwork and nice dis- 
crimination which we happen to know to be character- 
istics of the author* We have been informed, in tact^ 
that the sketch was unwisely mutilated, and so sheared 
and nipped as to entirely pervert its chief purposes and 
intended historical effect. At all events, however, the 
world is indebted to Mr. Dudley for the only authentio 
biography of his illustrious relative. We have, there^ 
fore, chosen to make his sketch the text of the following 
article ; with no view, let us say, to criticism, for, under 
the circumstances, that would be neither allowable nor 
tasteful, — ^though it is possible that we may take the 
liberty of dissenting, in an instance or two, from what 
we candidly think to be, perhaps, some of its too ready 
conclusions. We de^gn, however, not so much to 
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confine our objects to mere saocinct biographical de- 
tail, as to briefly review the prominent features in the 
life of an individual reckoned among the greatest of 
his day, and of times which form an important epoch 
in the political history of the Republic. We address 
ourself to such task not without connderable embar- 
rassment and distrust. The difficulties already inti- 
mated are very discouraging. Mr. Crawford left no 
materials on which to build any connected account of 
his life. His contemporaries are ready to expatiate 
htfgely concerning his greatness, but they can point to 
but few recorded monuments of his £une. Although 
twenty years have not elapsed since the period of his 
decease — although numbers even of the rising genera- 
tion have seen and spoken with him — yet is he already 
shelved as the Hortensius of his time — who, while glim- 
meringly acknowledged as a greater than Cicero, and 
whose name will be fiuniliar through countless ages to 
come, has left ^^not a wreck" of his genius, and lives 
only in tradition and in the eulo^es of his rivaL This 
is not the only difficulty. The history of the period in 
which Mr. Crawford figured as a statesman, apart from 
its mere general features, has never been compiled ; 
ftnd it is not only undefined, but is quite obscured from 
ordinary research. It embraces much collateral in- 
terest that must be patiently gleaned from scanty and 
scattered remnants, and which we are obliged to intro- 
duce very detaohedly in the course of this review. It 
extends tiirou^ a period which witnessed a total dis- 
solution and absorption of one of the andent political 
parties, the reconstruction of the other, and the estab- 
lishment of a third of which he himself must be reck- 
oned the princ^>al founder, bat which had not obtained 
its present identity and compactness when disease hur- 
ried h\n^ prematurely firom the theatre of political life. 
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It also embraces some pointB personal to himself, and 
to other distinguished publio characters, which render 
their evisceration and discussion quite a delicate under* 
taking, but which, neverthelesB, ought not to be passed 
oyer unnoticed— especially by the candid and privileged 
reviewer. Thus much we have deemed it necessary to 
premise, as well to explain the meagreness of what 
might be otherwise regarded ii prolific subject, as to 
adverjdse the reader of the more immediate purposes 
of this article. 

Crawford was bom, as we are told, in Nelson coun^ 
ty, Virginia, in February, 1772. While yet quite a 
youth his parents removed to Georgia, — ^first to near 
Augusta, and afterwards to Columbia county. Here 
he was sent to school, and learned the ordinary Bng- 
lish branches of education. He had scarcely attained 
the sixteenth year of his age when his fiither died, 
leaving the fiunily in very reduced drcumstances. 
Young Crawford immediately turned his yet scanty 
learning to active account, and supported his mother 
and fiunily by teaching school, until he was twenty-two 
years old. At this time he hegan to feel a desire to 
obtain a classical education, and was not at all deterred, 
even at his comparatively advanced age, firom seeking 
its gratification. There was, in the same county as his 
own little school, an academy of high repute, under the 
superintendence of a teacher who afterwards became 
fiunous as the instructor of the leading statesmen of 
the South. Even then, his obscure literary realm con- 
tained subjects who, in after years, adorned the na> 
tional councils, and filled the country with their fiune. 
That retired academy was, in fisust, the nursery of Geor- 
gia's most distinguished sons, in politics, literature, and 
religion. The rector was the Rev. Dr. Moses Waddell, 
who, at a subsequent period, became widely known as 
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the founder of WilUngton Academy, in Abbeville Dia- 
triet, South Carolina, — celebrated as the matriculating 
font of John Caldwell Calhoun, as also of many others 
whose names are eminently renowned in the land. 

In 1794 young Crawford entered Carmel Academy 
as a student. He soon obtained the confidence and 
&yor of Dr. Waddell, and was promoted to the situa- 
tion of usher, receiving, as his compensation, one-third 
of the tuition money. We have heard it told of him, 
that while at this academy, in the double capadty of 
tutor and pupil, it was determined by himself and some 
few of the elder school-boys, to enliven their annual 
public examination by representing a play. They se- 
lected Addison's Cato; and in fonning the cast of 
characters, that of the Koman Senator was, of course, 
aaogned to the worthy usher. Crawford was a man 
of extraordinary height and large limbs, and was always 
ungraceful and awkward, besides being constitutionally 
unfitted, in every way, to act any character but his 
own. He, however, cheerfully consented to play Cato. 
It was matter of great sport, even during rehecursal, as 
his young companions beheld the huge, ungainly usher, 
with giant strides and Stentorian voice, go through 
with the rei»*esentation of the stem, precise old Roman. 
But on the night of the grand exhibition, an incident, 
eminently characteristic of the counterfeit Cato, oc- 
curred, which effectually broke up the denouement of 
the tragedy* Crawford had conducted the Senate 
scene with tolerable success, though rather boisterously 
&r so solemn an occasion, and had even managed to 
struggle through with the apostrophe to the soul ; but 
when the dying scene behind the curtain came to be 
scted, Cato's groan of agony was bellowed out with 
SQch hearty good earnest as totally to scare away the 
tragic muse, and set prompter, phtyers, and audience in 
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a general, unrestraiiied fit of laughter. This was, we 
believe, the future statesman's first and last theatrical 
attempt. 

In the fall of 1796, leaving his mtuation in the Car- 
mel Academy, he bent his way to the then young city 
of Augusta, and became principal in one of the largest 
schools. It was here that floatuig dreams of profes- 
sional eminence first passed through his mind ; suggest- 
ing, at the same time, more enlarged plans of accumu* 
lation. He accordingly set himself to studying the law, 
and pursued his task with an assiduousness and dili- 
gence that knew no abatement, and that augured a 
speedy and successfiil accomplishment. He was admit- 
ted to the practice in 1798, and the year following, 
with a view to seek a suitable theatre of pursuit, he re- 
moved into the county of Oglethorpe, and opened an 
office in the little village of Lexington, its county seat. 
"Such were his perseverance, industry, and talents," 
says Mr. Dudley, ^^ that he soon attracted the notice of 
that distinguished statesman and profound jurist, Peter 
Barly, then at the head of his profession in the Up 
Country, and to whom he became ardently and sin- 
cerely attached. His great professional zeal, that al- 
ways made his dienVs cause his own, his unremitted 
attention to business, his punctuality and promptness 
in its despatch, his undisguised firankness and official 
rincerity — disdaining the little artifices and over-reach- 
ing craib of the professicm — combined with a dignity 
which, springing from self-respect alone, was entirely 
unmingled with affectation ; his honesty and irreproach- 
able moral character, accompanied with manners the 
most plain, simple, and accessible, secured for him a 
public and private reputation seldom equalled, and 
never surpassed in any country." This graphic account, 
tallying with the whole character of the distinguished 
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nibject, i8 not at all exaggeration, but is testified to by 
the speedy advancement of Crawford, who, indeed, 
after Mr. Early's entrance into Congress dnring 1802, 
might &irly be said to stand at the head of the bar of 
the Western Circuit. 

These ardnons professional duties and this severe 
mental discipline were not without early and abundant 
fraits. The greatness and overshadowing lustre of his 
expanding mind began soon to difiuse an influence else- 
where than in the court>room. The dull precincts of 
the bar, cramped jury boxes, stale law arguments, and 
the harsh routine of olQce business, abundant though it 
was, were insufficient to afford that scope which might 
satisfy the intellectual energies of such a person. The 
excitement of the political arena tempted him to the 
trial for larger honors; and in the &11 of 1803 he was 
caUed by the people of his county to represent them in 
the Legislature of Georgia. In this station a new field 
of ambition was suddenly opened to the grasping intel- 
lect of Crawford ; and plunging as he* did forthwith 
into the absorbing vortex of politics, we lose dght of 
him as a professional man for many long and eventful 
years— years of triumph and of trial, of pride and of 
affliction. 

At this period began also a new and most memora- 
ble epoch in the political history of Georgia, which, 
dating firom Crawford's entrance into the Legislature, 
controlled her destiny for well nigh thirty years, and 
continues its infiuence, though in a greatly modified de- 
gree, to the present time. Indeed, it is a striking and 
most remarkable &ct, that the grapple of great minds, 
stimulated by malignant and inveterate rivalry, never 
fills, even in the mild contests of civil life, compara- 
tively speaking, to imprint lasting and influential traces 
on the age which witnesses the struggle. This is emi- 
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nently the case in polhicai oirdes, from whichf for the 
first time, are to be drawn the bitter elements of party. 
And 80 it was, as we hare abreadj intimated, in the 
present instance. At one of the sessions of the Legis- 
lature, daring the time of Crawford's service in that 
body, it so happened that a member introduoed a series 
of resolutions which looked to the impeaohment of a 
leading judicial incumbent of one of the Georgia cir- 
cuits. Tlie individual thus assaulted had heea long a 
prized firiend and confidential associate of Crawford. 
He had be^i also an active and industrious opponent 
of another personage who was then becoming rajndly 
conspicuous in the political world, and whose prominent 
position had already enlisted the sympathy of such as 
were placing themselves in opposition to our distin- 
guished subject. This was General John Clarke. 
Clarke, finding on the present occasion an opportunity 
to vent his intolerance and vindictiveness, supported 
the resolutions with ardor and unabating zeaL On the 
other hand, Crawford opposed them with the energy 
of &st friendship, and with a violence that betokened 
at once the depth of personal feeling and the indignant 
contempt in which he held those who were urging their 
adoption. As might have been expected, this fierce 
collision of master minds soon diverted attention and 
interest from the true issue, and all eyes fiistened 
eagerly on the hostile champions. Parties and fiictiims 
were formed, and the limits of social intercourse were 
jealously confined to those of Actional sympathy. The 
soirees of the fiuhionable world were governed by like 
envenomed rules. Innkeepers, and publicans of all de- 
scriptions, imbibing the excitement, eschewed indis- 
criminate gatherings, and advertised their cheer as 
being intended only for those who espoused the canse^ 
respectively, of Clarke or of Crawford. The contagion 
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Spread through all castea and daaaea of society ; it, in 
fiiot, found way evea to this boaom of hitherto hanno- 
nioiia and exdusiye religioiia fraternities. Nor was it a 
strife alone of word^. Forensic weapons were soon laid 
aside, and the rival champions, urged on by implacable 
and impulsive fiustionists, resorted to weapons of a 
deadlier character. A challenge to mortal combat 
passed and was accepted. The terms were soon ar* 
ranged, the' parties met, and a fight with pistols, at the 
usual distance, ensued. Crawford, though brave and 
fearless to a degree scarcely compatible with his pol- 
ished amiabiiity and amenity of disposition, was natu- 
raUy awkward, nervous, and every way unqualified for 
a genuine duellist. Clarke was, on the contrary, a 
practised fighter, and highly skilled in the use of weap- 
ons, while, at the same time, of equally unqu^onable 
courage. The result might have been anticipated. 
Heedless of all precautionary monitiozis and instructions 
ftom his friends who accompanied him to the field as 
seconds, Crawford took his position at the peg with the 
same carelessness as he was wont to swagger to his 
seat at the bar of a county court, expodng his left ann 
in a manner to catch the ball of even the rawest duel- 
list. Consequently, when fires were exdhanged, Clarke 
was found to be entirely untouched, while his unerring 
ban had taken effect in the wrist of his antagonist, hor- 
liUy crushing the bones, and producing the most ex- 
quisite pain. 

This shot, of course, terminated the fight; and 
Crawford was removed from the field to linger for 
months in expiatory anguish. But so &r from api>eaa- 
mg fiujtional differences, the fight only served to add 
fuel to the flame. The news of the duel, and of its 
un|deadng result, spread rapidly through all portions 
of the State, sdrring up new and fiercer elements of 
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st»rife, and confirming and stroigtheDing all preTions 
animosities. Hill and vale, mountain and plain, echoed 
to the war-whoop of arousing Actions, and rang with 
the angry notes of a gathering that might haye startled 
^ Clan-Alpine's warriors.'' Men waited not to hear or 
to argue the causes and grounds which divided their 
nespective champions, but each side mustered to the 
banner of its &vorite, and formed in line for a long, 
bitter, and distracting conflict. The names of the ri- 
vak/^ere assumed as the watchwords of the two par- 
ties^ and for many years afterwards every election,'firom 
that of beat constable or militia captain to that of 
Congressman or Grovemor, was decided, not with re- 
gard to principle or qualification, but by a trial of 
strength between the friends of Crawford and the 
friends of Clarke. £ven after Crawford had been 
transferred fVom the coundls <^ the State to those of 
the Nation, the flame of dissension was kept alive with 
vestalUke fidelity and tenacity ; for there arose up in 
his place a successor who, from the first, asserted a fall 
right to the fiery inheritance by his high-handedness 
and party bigotry, and whose name, when uttered even 
at this day, stirs up within the bosom of the old Geoiv 
gian a wild association of ancient party jealousies and 
of long-gone personal predilections. Indeed, the elec- 
tion struggles of the Clarkites and the Troupites have 
been too recently absorbed by those of Whig and 
Democrat to have passed from the recollection of even 
the youngest of the present generation of voters./ 

This ferocious contest, even after one side had 
changed its original battle-cry, lasted continuously and 
with ever-increasing malignancy for twenty years. At 
the great State elections of 1825, victory, no longer un* 
certain and wavering, perched finally, on the standard 
of the Troup party. A pitched battle, decisive in its 
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results as that of Pharsalia, had been fought by mutual 
consent. Every log had been rolled — every stone had 
been turned. Obscure, unfrequented county comers 
had been diligently scoured to swell the voting hordes. 
The sinks of cities had been ransacked. Cross-road 
and village drunkards, who had slept for months in 
ditches or in gutters, and whose sober moments had 
been as few and fiir between as angel visits, were as- 
siduoudy excavated and hauled to the polls. The 
prison doors were flung open to pining and hapless 
debtors, who, but for this fierce war of parties, might 
have languished away the prime of their lives within 
the gloomy walls of a dungeon. Old men who had 
been bed-ridden for years, and who had long since 
shaken adienz with the ballot-box, were industriously 
hunted up, and conveyed by fiuthful and tender hands 
to the nearest precinct. Patients shivering with ague 
or burning with fever, struggled with pain long enough 
to cast their votes ; and it is within the recollection of 
many now living, that drooping paralytics, unable to 
move from the carts or dearborns which had borne 
them firom their couches, were served with the box at 
the court-house steps, by zealous and accommodating 
officers. Nothing, in &ct, had been left undone which 
might contribute to bring the struggle to a decisive 
and unquestioned issue. Accordingly, when the day 
arrived, each party, marshalled by its &vorite chieftain, 
was ready for action ; and amidst drinking, cavillings, 
partisan harangues, quarrels, and ring fights, the polls 
were opened. Every minute of time was wranglingly 
contended for in &vor of lagging voters— ^very sus- 
picion was made the pretext for a challenge. But the 
scrolls soon showed on which side the tides of victory 
were rolling. The contest resulted in a complete tri- 
umph of the Crawford or Troup party, while the Clark- 
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ites, diagrined and orest-fidlen, acknowledged for the 
first time that they had heen fidrly overcome. 

When the issae of this memorable election had been 
foUy ascertained, and disseminated through the State, 
all Georgia became a scene of rejoicing and revelry. 
Magnanimity was forgotten in the maddening mirth 
of trimnph at the defeat of a long-despised foe. The 
ordinary greetings of dvil life were ungenerously ex- 
changed for taunts or exultant blnsterings when in the 
presence of a vanquished adversary. Little children 
ran about singing and shouting from the very conta^on 
of gladness. Women threw aside the needle and the 
shuttle to prepare for the dance and the feast. The 
men gave up business for merry-making; and many 
who had been long famed for their severe morality and 
ghostly manner of lifo, were surprised in the joyous 
nUUe, and were seen reeling about and carousing with 
their less austere neighbors. The day was enlivened 
by hilarious and gratulatory gatherings, and the night 
made beautiful and merry by gorgeous illuminations 
• and garish festivities. 

Such is, briefly and imperfectly, the origin and par- 
tial history of those local fiictional issues which so long 
distracted the State of Georgia, during the stirring 
times of Crawford's political life. During the period 
of their banefol ascendency, sodety was awfully af- 
flicted. Friendships were often rudely severed, fimii- 
lies divided, and whole neighborhoods broken up and 
made hostile by the deplorable influences of this par- 
tisan rancor, in fiict, the Presidential election of 1840 
was the flrst contest since 1806 which possessed suffi- 
cient strength, as regarded other issues, to overcome 
this ancient embodiment of party war&re ; and it is 
remarkable that, even at this day, the Democratic and 
Whig parties of G^eorgia are composed, in the main, of 
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these old &etionfl — the Clarkites being mostly of the 
former, and the TroapiteB of the latter party. 

At the session of 1807 the Legislature of G^rgia 
had elected Crawford a Senator of the Fnited States, 
to fill the yacancy occasioned by the death of Abraham 
Baldwin, a signer of the Dedication of Independence 
and of the Federal Constitution. This flattering mark 
of distinguished merit, thus early conferred on one so 
recently an humble and unaspiring pedagogue, evi- 
denoes, in a striking manner, the brilliant dawn of 
those splendid talents which, while yet in the meridian 
of life, soon lifted him to the highest honors of public 
oflSce, and gave him in the political world an influence 
that has survived his death. When it is stated, how- 
ever, that these superior mental endowments were 
aided by a rare boldness and independence of character 
and of opinion, it wiU not be difficult to account for 
this rapid preferment. 

The political sentiments of Crawford were decidedly 
hbera], and, in some respects, differed widely flrom 
those which have been promulged and adyocated as 
the peculiar tenets of the Jefferson school. He marked 
out his own course, and pursued his own conclusions, 
little regardful of those party trammels which have 
generally obtained a controlling influence with prom- 
inent national politicians. Accordingly, at an early 
period after his entrance into the Senate of the United 
States, he joined issue with William B. Giles, of Vir- 
ginia, the veteran debater of that august body, and the 
acknowledged spokesman of the Jefferson Administra- 
tion. The contest was on the Embargo question ; Giles 
earnestly advocating its policy, while Crawford opposed 
it as a measure firaught with mischief and distress, and 
a useless and unwise preliminary to a war already vir- 
tually begun, and which was clearly inevitable. Craw- 
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fofd had yeiy little tolerance for eonoemons and dila- 
tory action, in a canse which he conceived to have 
been closed to amicable adjustment. He was no half' 
way man. He never paused to compromise, when he 
could see his way to a favorable result by risking a less 
indirect procedure. In &ct, Crawford was in &vor of 
dedaring war from the moment that the Britbh Grov- 
emment refused to make proper amends and sadafiic- 
tion for the unwarrantable attack of the Leopard on 
the Chesapeake, off the harbor of Norfolk ; and, in 
after years, did not scruple to charge Madison with 
ambiguousness on the point of war or peace in his cele- 
brated message of 1812, characterizing it as akin to 
the sinuons and obscure declarations of a Delphic 
oracle. 

The Embargo was the darling, scheme, along with 
the Non-intercourse Act of 1809, of the Jefferson and 
Madison Administrations. Crawford was thus thrown 
into an attitude of partial opposition to the Democratic 
leaders of that day, although far indeed removed from 
any fraternizing sympathy with the then unprincipled 
and rancorous renmant of the old Federal party. From 
these differences, slight aa they were, sprang the germs 
of that conservative, national party which, soon gather- 
ing compactness under the lead of Madison, of Clay, 
and of the younger Adams, has opposed, ever since, a 
steady and unyieldmg barrier, amidst varying fortunes, 
to the unbridled radicalism of Democracy, as also to 
the baneful extremes of Federalism. The declaration 
of war, it may be observed, was not &vored by Jeffer- 
son. With him the milder and, as he thought, scarcely 
less effectual remedy of spirited retaliatory measures, 
as concerned the British orders in Council and the 
French decrees, was the preferred line of conduct. 
Madison, long his warm adherent and premier cabinet 
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o&er, had his doubts and hia difficulties. The multi- 
plied aggressioiis of the British . Govemment had, in- 
deed, stirred np within the American nation fierce and 
ominous fires of resentment. Still they perceived that 
the basiness men of the country deprecated hostihties. 
New England had gone quite to the point of rebellion 
on account of the Embargo and restrictive measures. 
She was now loud in her denunciations of war. The 
commercial cities of the North were scarcely less recon- 
dled to the commencement of hostilities that would 
certainly depress and cripple them. The cotton-plant- 
ers and the tobacco-growers dreaded the rumous de- 
preciation in the then high price of their staple pro- 
ductions, which was sure to result from a declaration 
of war. The Federalists, rejoiced to take hold of aught 
that might offer to prop their smking fortunes, or to 
worry their exultant opponents, harangued bitterly 
against the rupture of peacefiil relations with England, 
and bullyingly defied those who advocated the last re- 
sort Tlie Democrats hesitated ; and although Madi- 
son afterwards broke through these procrastinatiog 
counsels, and staked his administration on the issue of 
the war, yet there was a time when his delay had. called 
forth no light reprehension from those of his political 
friends who coincided with Crawford. His decision 
lost him some friends and gained him legions of ma- 
lignant enemies ; but, at the same time, it operated to 
change wholly the original complexion of tiie Jeflkr- 
sonian Democracy, and gave vitality and impulse to a 
third party, which had suddenly emerged from the 
chaotic potitical elements, aider the bold lead of Wil- 
liam Harris Crawford. But in 1811 the transition had 
been powerfrdly aided by the position which had been 
taken by Crawford and his Republican friends with 
regard to the question of rechartering the Bank of the 
7 
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Uaited States; and the find ooneunenee of Madam 
in this policy was the elofling Boene of the ancient oit 
ganisation of partiesi and marked stSl more Mlj the 
differenceB of the liberal and the radical wings of the 
original Democratic party. 

At this point op^iis a brilliant and most important 
period in Crawford's political career. His reputation 
up to this time, althon^ gradoally spreading, had been 
mainly confined within the limits of his own~ State. 
The slight differences which had separated him from 
the immediate body of Mr. Jefferaon's party, aa oon- 
cemed the policy of the Embargo, andiduchhadgiTeB 
rise to the enconnter between himself and Oilee, had 
not drawn ont the full powers of his mind, or nnfolded 
to the eye of the nation those vast intellectoal treaamres 
and inward resources which afterwards outshone and 
edipsed all competition, and marked him as one of the 
leading statesmen of his day. His fiune now expanded 
and spread, and G^rgia surrendered her fiivorite son 
to the nation. 

From 1790 to 1840 the various questions oonneeted 
with the constitationality and expediency of the United 
States Bank engagedmore deeply the puUio mind than 
any others belongmg to the history of the oouitry. 
Indeed, the interest thus excited began under the pre- 
viously existing government, and originated with the 
project of chaitering the Bank of North America. The 
cry of the then opposition soon became sufibneDlly 
effective to induce the stockholders to surrender their 
Congressional privileges, and to accept a charter less 
objectionable and less precarious finom the State of 
Penm^lvania. But when in 1791, immediately after 
the adoption of the present Constitution, the prqjeet 
of a National Bxok was revived under the auflpices ol 
Alexander Hamilton, a steady and fiuious oppodtion 
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wlndit onlSf dieeked Ibr the moimeiit bj the ovei^ 
swing ittliiaioe of Washington, soon swelled into a 
laige and jealovs party, and has soooeededin beqneatk- 
ing its ranoor and vindieliTeneaB to every saooeeding 
generatiim from that time to the present. Fteviondy 
to this the organiaaticm of parties had been baaed on 
the apfnnoTal and disapproval of the Federal Ckmstiti^ 
tion. But the agitation of the Bank question, and its 
ohsrter by Congress, gave a oomplezion to poUtioal di- 
viaiona which b^at a new era m the history of partiea 
On this suliject it was that Hamilton and Jeffbraon first 
erooMd weapons; and on this the toorin first sounded 
the hoatile notes of that fiictious wurfiure whieh led to 
such norinioniouB encounters and diflferenoes betwixt 
their reqpeotive adherents. No two men could have 
been brou^t together more entirely opposed in opmioni 
or in habits of thought, or in modes of action, than 
Hamilton and Jeflferaqn. Their disagreement grew into 
an implacable hostility, which defied the mediation of 
Washington himseli^ and, as might have been expected, 
hnrried eadi to rash and unwary extremities in the 
fbnnation and maintenance of their political opinicms. 
HamilUm was an extreme Federalist ; Jeflforson was an 
extreme Democrat. Hamilton leaned to and advo- 
cated a strong centralisng government, wholly diaal* 
lied widi all genuine republioan notions. Jefferscm was 
a rabid and uncompromismg radical, and promulged 
doctrines and {Mrinciples at <mce abhorrent and danger* 
cos to the permanence and safety of any fi>rm of gov* 
•mment. The first fiivored English politics; the last 
was an ardent firiend to French politics. They differed 
on every and all subjects, and always quarrelled. It 
was not to be expected, therefore, that they would 
agree on the question of establishing a National Bank. 
Wadiington, when the bill was sent to him for mgot^ 
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tore and approval, with a decent respect to the aharp 
conflicts of opinion among hia Mends, demanded an 
opinion from each of hia four ministers. Three of 
them, at his request, reduced their ideas to writing* 
Knox, who was a poor hand with the pen, gave his in 
conversation, and they were found to coincide with 
those of Hamilton. The Attomej-General, Randolph, 
aided with Jefferson in an unqualified opposition to the 
scheme. How &r the personal animosities and differ- 
ences of the two Secretaries may have affected this 
great public interest,' may never be known. At aQ 
events, Wasliington decided according to the views of 
Hamilton, and engned the charter. He carried along 
with him a sufficiency of the Republican influence to 
rescue the scheme from the odium of an extreme Fed- 
eral measure ; and thus the question had rested fix>m 
1791 to 1811. 

At this session, to the confiurion and dismay of the 
ultra Democracy, the friends of the Bank again entered 
the arena, and applied for a renewal of its charter, un- 
der the advice and lead of Crawford. Crawford had 
not taken his position inconnderately or unwarily. He 
was, in his sentiments, a firm Republican and supporter, 
in the main, of the Jefferson and Madison admimstr»» 
tions. But his mind was of too comprehensive and ac- 
tive a cast to be fettered by narrow party ties, when 
reason and experience pointed to a usefrd result. In 
tracing the history of banking mstitutions, he was 
doubtless forcibly struck with the fiict that they had 
found admission and patronage among the principal 
and most enlightened commercial nations; that they 
had successively obtained in Italy, Germany, Holland, 
England, and France, as well as in the United States; 
and that, after a candid estimate of their tendency and 
an experience of centuries, there existed not a doubi 
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about their ntiUtj in the conntrieB where thej had 
been 00 long established and so fiurly tried. Wherever 
they had been created and properly sustained, indostry 
and trade had been indebted to them for thrift and 
important aid, and QoTemment repeatedly under the 
greatest oUigations to them in dangerous or distressing 
emergencies. In reviewing the history of the Bank of 
the United States, he found that the greatest amount 
of good had followed its establishment, and that for 
twenty years every department of industry, as well as 
of government, had received timely aid and advantages 
from its beneficent operations. These &cts weighed 
heavily with one of his eminently practical constitution, 
whose mind, directed always to great and standard 
measures, was wholly incapable of being dwarfed to the 
jntiful dimensions of insane fiu^ous opposition, and was 
impervious aUke to the threats or the allurements of 
sectarian predilections. He decided promptly on his 
course of action, and determined to advocate the re- 
newal of the expired charter openly and zealously. 
^With him were ranged Albert Gallatin, Secretary of 
the Treasury, Pope, the Senator from Kentucky, and 
some few more distinguished Democrats or BepabU- 
cans. But against him there appeared a formidable host 
of talents and influence, and the entire prejudices of the 
Jeffersonian sect. The principal of these opponents 
were Smith of Maryland, and HeViry Clay, the Senato- 
rial colleague of Mr. Pope. William B. Giles sided 
with the opposition, but made a speech so rambling 
and tortuous as to leave his opinions on the main ques- 
tion well nigh undefined, and which his then coadjutor. 
Gay, wittily characterized as having ^^ discussed bath 
ttdes of the question with great ability, and as having 
demonstrated to the satis&ction of aU who heard him, 
both that it was constitutional and unconstitutional. 
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highlj proper and^mpropw to prolong the diarter of 
the Bank.*' 

Crswferd was chairman of the oommittee to whom 
tiie application of the stookholders, praying Goi^rees 
to renew the charter of the Bank, had been referred. 
He applied himself to the duties of his station with an 
ardor that showed his disregard of party associaftkMia 
where the pnblic good was concerned, and with a seal 
and fidelity that eminently evinced the depth and siii- 
ceiity of his convictions. He fortified his canse and 
himself with every necessary extrinmc aid ; took the 
elaborated opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
and consulted eztenidvely with deputations from tlie 
commercial and industrial interests of the great seotioiia 
of the Ck)nfederacy. But the mastery of extrinsic ftets 
did not alone serve to fit him for the ensuing struggle. 
The benefits ariong from the establishment and con- 
tinuance of the Bank were unquestionable. The necea> 
sity and expediency of renewing the charter could not 
be successfhlly controverted. The batUe had to be 
fi>ugfat on the ramparts of the Cc^nHiiuHany and of tliis 
Crawford was fully aware. He had calculated that the 
<^poation would direct their main efforts against Hie 
canatUuHonalitf/ of the measure, and thus drive the pe- 
titioners out of Congress without allowing them to 
bring in their array of popular evidence and convincing 
fiksts. But he had prepared to meet them at the very 
threshold, and armed himself with a panoply of reason 
and argument which, supported by unquestioned au- 
thority, eflkctually dislodged his adversaries fix>m their 
defiant position, and threw them at once on the defisn- 
sive. He courted, and evidently desired them to at- 
tack ; but, fiuiing in this, he was nevertheless luMy pre> 
pared to assume the offensive. 

On the 0th of February the report <tf the Commit^ 
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toe Iiad been made to the Senate, and a mqoiity oox^ 
corred in the motion to accompany the same with a 
hill to extend the expired charter of the Bank. Hie 
IbSU was subjected to some amendments, and its con- 
dderation postponed for one week. On the morning 
of the 12th, Mr. Andenon, of Tennessee, moTcd to 
strike out the first section, but declined spiving any 
reaaona in support of his motion, on the gromid that 
the question had been doubtless already dedded, in the 
mind of every Senator, as of every man in the nation. 
lUs course at once unfolded the policy of the opposi* 
tiou. Grawfiird eaoily perceived that, confident of 
anmierical strength, they had decided either to provoke 
assault, or else- quietly to demolish the bill section by 
seotioa. He replied to Anderson, by observing that 
Moh a method of dispatching business was novel and 
astonishing ; that a bill had been presented to the 
Senate to continue the operation of an institution of 
twenty years' standing, whose good effects were uni- 
versally admitted, and whose influence on the pubHo 
prosperity was not to be denied; and yet, in place of 
giving any reason against the continuance, the Senate 
was told that public sentiment had decided the qnes- 
tion. He appealed to the mover if this was a fidr and 
magnanimous mode of procedure ? How was it possi- 
ble, he asked, for the fiiends of the bill to meet objec- 
tions never made ? When a question of such magni- 
tude was to be decided, he contended that it was 
proper to offer some reasons why the bill should be 
te)eoted. It was answered by General Smith, that 
there was nothing novel in the course suggested by 
the Senator firom Tennessee; that it was parliamentary 
to make snch motion ; and that it always became the 
introducer of a InU to ^ve some reasons to mduoe the 
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Senate to give the aame its support. Anderson con- 
curred, and again repeated his former motion. 

Crawford promptly rejoined. He intimated that 
his remarks had been misconceived ; that he made no 
complaint against the motion; but that it was not 
usual in any deliberatiye body that a chairman should 
be called on to state the reasons which induced a comr 
mittee to report any proviaon to a bill, when a motion 
was made which went to put an end to any discussion 
of the detail. *' Gentlemen," he said, ^*were about to 
defeat the bill, and it was Mr that they should assign 
their reasons. How could he foresee their objections ? 
Or ify perchance, he should foresee and answer them, 
would not gentlemen say that such were not the rea- 
sons which influenced their votes ? It was like pur- 
suing a toiU-o^'the^wisp—jou can never arrive at the 
true object of pursuit.** 

He was again answered by Qen: Smith, that it was 
always the duty of a conmiittee to inform the Senate 
of the reasons which induced them to report & bill ; 
that it was expected by himself and others, that the 
chairman would &vor them with an argument to induce 
their support of the bill, and that <Aen he might con- 
sider of his duty in making answer. 

This last rejoinder fully exposed the plan of action 
which had been agreed on by the opiK>nents of the bilL 
It was dear that they did not intend to take the initia- 
tive in discussion, and Crawford persisted in his en- 
deavor to provoke assault no longer. He asked for no 
postponement, he craved no fiirther time for prepara 
tion, but proceeded forthwith, and to the surprise of 
the opposition, to deliver his views in a speech which, 
for vigor and originality of thought, cogency of argu- 
ment, and power of intellectual research, has never 
been surpassed in any parliamentary body, and which 



fixed his daims to greatness. He begins by boldly 
laying down the premise that the Federal Constitntion 
had been so mach construed as if it weTeperftct, that 
many of its best features were about to be rendered 
imbecile, and that prejudice was thus tending to ae- 
toally destroy the object of affection ; that when thia 
was carried so fiur as to endanger the public welfiure, it 
was necessary that its imperfef^ions should be disclosed 
to public view ; which disclosure, while it might cause 
the adoration to cease, would not, therefore, necessarily 
place the Constitution beyond the reach of ardent at- 
tachment. He follows up this startling declaration 
with a severe analysb of the Constitution, to yrore its ' 
force ; showing that the very numerous incidentalum$ 
which appertain to its express grants of power, clearly 
demonstrate the faUibUity of the instrument, with all 
its just claims to our respect and deep veneration. 
After going through thus with the entire list of the 
specified powers of Congress, adroitly using each to 
illustrate his premise, he finally seizes on the fourth 
article of the Constitution to prove ^the absurdity," 
as well of the idea of its perfection, as of the construe^ 
tion that the enumeration of certain powers excludes 
all other ]>owers not enumerated. His method of rea- 
Bonmg this point is so novel, so interesting, and so re- 
sistlessly convictive, that we shall venture to transcribe 
the portion which embraces this head of his speech. 



*Thi0 •rtiele,'' he sayi, ^'appeus to beof amiaoeOaiieoai ohuM- 
ter, tad ytaj aimiUr to the oodiofl of a wffl. The fink artiole pro- 
▼Uea for the oiguiisfttioii of CongresB; define* its powers ; preaoribee 
Ihnitetioiia on the powen preyiondy granted ; and aets metee and 
bonade to the anthori^ of the State Goyemmenti. The second arti. 
«le pitmdee for the oiganiiation of the ExecntiTe Department, and 
Mneelts power and duly. The thiid artiole define* the team hj 
whuh the p«soDS in whom the jndlolal power may be yertsd diaU 
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Mdttdr«AoMba^ pvMdribM «• «xliat of dMir pMwi 
dbtion. TbMe tfove wtiel« provide for tli« three | 
of gorenunenti celled into exiitenoe by the ConftitiitiQii; bnt eonM 
other prorifliooa/iifl ikm oocor, which ought to heye been inehided in 
one or the other of the three preeedrng erticlet| and these proTldons 
ere inoorponted and compoae the finertk article. Hie first eeetioii of 
h dederes, that 'foil ftath and credit dull be given, in each Staler to 
Hm pablio aeti, reooidfl, and judicial prooeedings of every other State; 
and the Gonpeei may, hjgmtrtd Urnn^ preeeribe tlie mamer in wfakk 
rabh acta, records, and proceedings shall be proved, and tiie efiect 
theieoC* In the second section it declares that a person charged, in 
any State, with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall flee from 
jostice, and be firand in ano^er State, ' shaD, on demand cf the eoL- 
•onliv* aatfaoritf of tibe State from which he fled, be delivered vp^ to 
be removed to the State having jwisdiclion cf the crime.' A anmlar 
provision is owiteined in the same section, relative to iqgitives who 
are bonnd to labor, by the laws of any State. In the first case which 
has been selected, express authority has been given to Ccogress to 
prescribe the manner in which the records^ &c., should be proved, and 
also the eilbct thereof; bat, in the other two, no authority has been 
given to Gongreas ; and yet the bare inspection of the three caeeewiU 
prove tliat the interference of Congress is less neeessaiy in the fin* 
than In the two rsmainiqg cases. A record must always be proved 
by itieli; beoanse it is the highest evidence of which the case adraita. 
The ellect cf a record ought to depend upon the laws of the State of 
which it is a record, and therefore the power to prescribe the eflbet of 
a record was wholly mmecessaiy, and has been eo heU by Cw^jpeai 
—no law haviog been passed to preeonbe the ellbet of a record. In 
the second case there seems to be some apparent rsason Icr pasrfi^ n 
law to ascertein the officer npcn whom the demand is to be made; 
what evidence of the identity of the person demanded, and of the gniU 
of tibe party chaiged, must be produced, before the obligation to d»> 
liver shall be complete. The seme s^parent reason eadstefortho 
pamage of a law reklm to iiigitlves from labor. Acoordii^ hew- 
ever, to the role of constraotion contended Ibr, Coi^raes «anno4pasi 
any kw to cany the €k»ititati«i into ellbot m the two laat casee ae> 
leoled, beoanse express power has been given in the firs^ and is with- 
held in the two last But Congress has neverthelem paawd laws te 
cany those provisions into eftct, and this ezercioe of power has never 
been complained of by the people er the Statee.* 



Hm qKwch then prooeecb with sn aMe argnment to 
proTe that there most necessarily exist, in the Consti- 
tution, powers derivable from impUcaium, He con- 
tends that it is only by impUoatUm that Congress ex« 
ereisea th^ power to establish a Supreme Court, because 
the 0Kpte9S grant is limited, as concerns the action of 
Congreas, only to the creation of ^ inferior tribunals." 
Thus, he argues, is derived the sole power to accept or 
purchase places for the erection of forts, magaanes, 
do^yards, and arsraals; as also the power to build 
hg^t-houaea, and to legislate for the support of the 
same. These all being clearly implied powers, and 
having never excited complahit when exercised by 
Congress, he maintains that the same ancient and 
thoroughly settled rule of construction will leave Con- 
gress with the power to create a Bank, derivable from 
the clause which gives the power ^*to lay and ooUeet 
taxes, duties, imposts, and excises." He argues : — 

''AlawlDflnot UgiiC^boasM is no mon m Uw to i^golalt «m- 
OMraoi tiwo m law oiMti^g m Bank is a law to ooQsot tUM^ dntiB^ 
tadimpostSL But tiis snotica of lig^t-hcpses Ipods to froilitato and 
fnmots the saeoi^f and pmnpsrilyor oonuneroe, and, in an a^aal 
d^0rao,tlioflro0tionora Bank tends to flMOIInle add inRnetiiaeoU 
IsctkBy safe-keeping end tnuumisdon of ivvenne. U^ bj tiiis nde 
af eonetenrtJon, whlek is ^pUed to lig^tJumse^ Imt denied to ilia 
Bsak, Ckjqgraes csn, as incidental to tiie power to regnlete oommene^ 
«eet tight-hoosQi^ ^ will be easj^o show thai the nme right majr he 
tieiaMd ttM inddental to the power of laying end oolleoting dntieo 
nd imposts. Dalies cennot be eo Be c to d, vnlesi tosmIs importiqg 
datfsUe mswihen<K»i andTO in port; whalsirer, thsnibn, tends to 
«eae tebr snib aniTal maj he exercised nnder that gensral power i 
the snedon of Ufl^^honses does faeililBte the e^b aififal of veoMls in 
pert; end Coi^;ress can, therefore^ ezeroise this right as i n cident al te 
the power to lay imposts and dnties." 

Pursuing this course of syllogism and logical da» 
duetion, he goes on to argue that the creation of a 
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Bank is neoeasary and proper, as the very he$i meanB 
to collect, safely keep, and diabnrBe the public rerenne ; 
not becaofle the National Gtovemment is actually de- 
pendent on a Bank, bat that it is materiallj aided by m 
Bank, and that it noiast, therefore, be a constitutional 
agent indirectly or impliedly contemplated as neceasary. 
Adyerting to the idea that the States have reserved to 
themaelyes the excludve right of erecting Banks, he 
boldly promulges the doctrine that, so far firom such 
power having been reserved, the States are actually 
prohibited by the Constitution from ezerdaing thh 
power. He says : — 

«<In the ten& aeotion of the fint article of the ConstltatiQii, it la 
dedaxed, among other things, that no State ahall coin monej, emit 
bflU of credit, or make any thing bat gold and sQTer a tender in paj- 
ment of debts. What, sir, is a bill of credit ? Will it be contended 
that a bank bill is not a bill of credit? They are emphatically btlla 
of credit But it may be said that the States do not, by the orealioD 
of banks^ with authority to emit bills of credit, infiringe upon the Con- 
ititiitioo, beoanse tiwy-do not emit the biUs themselTea. If tiiey haTe 
not tile power to emit bills of ciedit, dforHori, they cannot ddegate 
to others a power which they themselTes cannot exercise. Bvt, sir, 
aooording to the mazimB of law and soond reason, what they do bf 
another, tiiey do themselTeaL* 

Leaving the field of solid constitutional argument, 
the speaker next proceeds to discuss his proposition 
with reference to its alleged party connections, and, 
incidentally, as regards the competency of a State Got- 
enmient to resist the establishment, wiUun its limits, 
of a branch of the Fnited States Bank. At the tame 
that the constructive rules obtained which authorise 
the erection of a Bank as the fiscal agent of the Grov- 
eniment, he contends that party, in its present sense, 
was unknown ; that the Constitution itself was just 
framed, and not beyond the inflnenoe of unquestioned 
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fint impresBiODfl ; and that the Bank had then been 
sanctioned by the best aathoritiefl, and m the best days 
of the Repnblic. After contrasting those purer times 
with the ranoorons scenes in which he waa then mix- 
ing ; denonndng the intolerance and vindictiyaiesB of 
the thtti ^ DCTCiocratic presses ;" and protesting against 
the illegal interference of certain ^^ great States'' with 
the regular operations of Congress, he gives vent to 
the following splendid phiiippic : — 

** The Danoomdo pi e aw t haTo, for more than tw«lv« mondia 
put, teemed with the motfe icnRiloiiB abuse egunet eveiy member of 
Cengwim who has dared to otter a pliable in faror of the renewal of 
the Bank oharter. The member who dares to give his opinion in 
favor of the renewal of the charter, is instantly charged with being 
bribed by the agents of the Bank — with being coimpt — ^with having 
trampled npon the rights and liberties of the people— with havii^ sold 
the soferaignty of the United States to foreign capitalists— with being 
gaihy of peijmy by haTing noUited the Constitation. Yes, sir, these 
are tiie circumstances under which we are called to ngeet the biO, 
When we compare the circnmstanoes under which we are now ading^ 
with tlioee which existed at the time when the law was passed to in- 
oorporate tiie Bank, we may well distrust our own judgment. I had 
ahrays though^ sir, that a corporation was an artiBdal body, ezisfeuig 
onfy in co n t em plation of law ; but if we can believe the rantingi of 
our Democratic editor^ in these great States^ and the denunciationt 
of our pnUio dedaimen, it exists under the form of evety foul and 
batefnl beast, and bird, and creepbg thing. It is a Ejfdra; it is a 
Cahenu ; it is a Gargom; it is a VvUm^ ; it is a Viper. Tes, sir, hi 
their hnaginations. It not only assumes evezy hideous and frig^tftil 
tom^ but It possesses eveiy poisonous, dewtefious, and destructfru 
qnalitj. Shall we, sir, mflbr our imaginations to be ahmned, and 
our judgments to be influenced by such miserable stuff? Shall we 
tamely aet under the lash of this tyranny of tiie press ? No man 
t^^^mw^min* of tho disoussJo^ lu tho newspapers of ai^ snlgect which 
»mes befine the Leglihiture of the Union; but I most solemnly pro- 
test against the oonne which has been pursued by these editors in re. 
htflon to tibis ({nestion. Instead of reasoning to prove the unconstU 
tatfMMBty of the kw, thqr duuge mambtn of Coi^pms with beli^ 
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bribed «r oon^todi and tkm kiriii* tfMyeaU the lib«tf «rtib« 
prai. To tymmy, under wfaatevw ftcm it m^ be euKcited, I 

deolsre open end intennineble war. To me it is perfectly indiftront 
whether the tyrant is an inesponaible editor, or a deqK>tic mooarcfa." 

But Crawford iraa not content even thus to rest hk 
OMe on the solid baas of primhare repnblioan authority; 
A—nming that the Democratic or regnlar Jefforsomall 
party were opposed, on principle, to the establishment 
of a Bsnk, he proves that their pabUc acts give the lis 
to their opinicms, inasmuch as this same party indirectly 
ssnotioned the Bank by establishing a Iwanch in Lonis^ 
iana in 1804, and, in 1807, by pasnng laws to pnnisii 
offences of counterfeitbg, or otherwise improperly in- 
terfering with the Bank monopoly ; and this, too, witih 
such unanimity, that the bill gtided through both 
Houses without a call of the yeas and nays on ita final 
passage, or any of its intermediate stages. And it is 
under this h^Ml of the speech that, speaking of the 
right of States to oppose the erection of branch Banks 
within their borders, we find the following emphatio 
and unqualified declaration of opinion on a p<nnt whidi, 
so fi»r as the name and authority of our distinguished 
subject may be regarded, must startle and disconcert 
the wild secessiomsts and ultra States' rights men of 
the present critical times : — 

** Pennit me, air, to make one or two obwrrations 1900 this oob- 
p e to ncy of the State GoTonmenti to re$ut Ae oMmiy er lAa §nm 
fMa i)f aimmcf Qmgrttt. What kind of FMistaaee ean thay uake^ 
«4MweMi«£MMNMrff I know of but owe Kwrf ■ and fto ittyefaa- 
Ifiont. The People^ and the States, have the ri|^ to nha^e As 
memben of tiie National Legidatua, and hi tiiat way, «mI tn tfaf 
oloiM, oan thsy efibot a ohaaga of the measons of this flnmniaunt 
It is tne, there is another kind of nsistnoe which can be aade^ faf 
iirii ttaAnomi to Me CPMilMMfi. This resiitaaee depends lyon pl^y^ 
oalfiMoe; it is an appeal to the tword ; and iyAajwerd : 
lis4wMW| and noi by the pioeiaioBS oC tfaa< 
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jAft«r a eoome and hidwl ezpontion of bwiking 
principles aa illastrated and developed in connection 
with the history of many of the States, and the special 
benefits to be deriTed from a National Bank, the dis* 
tangniahed speaker, towards the end of his argument, 
notices the objection raised by many to a Bank, because 
a portion of the stock may be owned by fordgn caja- 
tali8t& Formidable as this objection may at first seem, 
he seiaes and wields it as an affirmative argnment, prov- 
tog that what has been so generally deemed a disss- 
tioos policy, is really an advantage to the oonntry. 
He argues that if, by investing thdr principal means in 
an Araerioan institation, dependent entirely on the wiU 
of the Americlm Ck>vemment, and existing by the sol- 
faanee of the American people, foreigners acquire any 
influence over foch institution; it is their ifU0re9i to 
exert the same in our &vor. A country in which the 
capital of foreignerB is employed, and whose Govem- 
Bcnt can, at any moment, lay its hands on the same, 
must of necessty possess more influence with these 
foreigners than they possibly can over us or to our 
mjury ; besides the important fiust that, in case of ap- 
prehended war between their nation and ours, setf> 
interest would impel them to exert a b^ieficial influx 
enoe in flavor of that which holds their money. 

The conclusion of this finished argument is worthy 
of its prindpal features and main body, and is eminently 
diaracteristic of its author : — 

''fiir, we hftTB tbe ejcperfanee of t««ntj7Mn for ov gnlde. 
Daring thftt lapae of jtan your finaaew haif bMB, through the 
igtofljof this Bank, ddlfuUy and mooeMftilljr managed. During 
lUa period, the improremeiit of the oooatry and Uio prosperitjr of the 
nation have heen rapidly progrening. Why, then, should wa, at thia 
pwSona and momentoos oriria, ahandon a irell-triad syilnui ' tnHty^ 
pa]i^p%lathadalidl,hnlaoimdlniltfcndAmentalprinoiplitt Dm 
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Ae ind« of opinkm revolt at th* idea of ae q i An e i i^ in tho iQfatem of 
your politiGal opponents ? Come ! and witili me sacrifice your pnde 
and political resentments at tlie dirine of political good. Let iShem 
be made a profMtiatoiy sacrifice feat the promotion of the public wei* 
fare, the saTor of which will asoend to heaven, and be there recorded 
as a lasting, an eTsriasting evidence of yoor devotion to the happi* 
ness of your ooontzy." 

This speech, and the one which followed a few days 
afterwards from the same source, proved to be unaD- 
swerable in every respect. Crawford had forestalled 
and neutralized the whole plan of argument in opposi- 
tion, both within and without the pale of the Constito* 
tion. He had gone over the whole ground, and sur- 
veyed it in its every point, before he engaged in the 
conflict of debate. Consequently, the speeches of his 
opponents which followed the ddivery of his own, are 
mostly discursive and declamatory, rarely ever aigo- 
mentative. They did not bring forth a solitary new 
objection, although, as we have already intimated, the 
q>eakerB were among the most talented men of the 
country. Their efforts seemed to be mainly directed 
with a view to defeat the bill by conjuring up against 
it long dormant party prejudices, and to enlist all the 
rabid animosities of political war&re. And so irrefuta- 
bly had Crawford planted his positions, that even Henry 
Clay, with his spicy 'Variety and raciness, was forced to 
the unworthy resort of meeting argument with the 
usual demagogical appeal to the lower and baser preju- 
dices of the mind. But, at the same time, it is not un- 
likely that the boldness and independence displayed by 
Crawford on this occasion, served first to attract and 
wean him from the ultra Democracy of the true Jeffer- 
sonian school, and to direct his ardent and high-toned 
ambition to the attainment of great political purposes 
and ends, which rose above the circumscribed and im- 
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practicable idews of the radical sect in whose opmiona 
he had been raised. 

The discossion, however, was not altogether of a 
peaceful and quiet character. Most of the opposition 
q>eakers, aware of Crawford's extreme sensitiveness 
and irascibility of temper, were careful to avoid all ex- 
ceptionable allusions to the differences of opinion which 
separated him, on this question, from the main body of 
his political friends, and to eschew all course of remark 
whidi might induce unpleasant personal application. 
But Whitesides, a Senator from Tennessee, was not so 
prudent and forbearing, and declared, in the course of 
a very indifferent speech, that members of the Demo- 
cratic party who were now found making common 
cause with the friends of the Bank, must be regarded 
as political apostates. This remark stung Crawford to 
the quick, and aroused at once that deep sense of re- 
sentment which possesses all spirited persons who are 
conscious of honest motives. In reply, he denounced 
the use of such language, in connection with a member 
or members of the Senate, as indecorous and unbecom- 
u^; declaring that no one should, without the walls 
of the chamber, apply such to him with impunity. 
Whitesides attempted to exculpate himself by an ex- 
planation ; but explanation had then been offered too 
late to restore friendly feeling. He did not deny hav- 
log used the expression, and Crawford persisted in de> 
noundng it as an assertion made without the proof to 
BQstain it, and which was plainly contradicted by the 
record. This closed all doors to an amicable adjust- 
ment, and, so fiur as appears, Whitesides made a merit 
of submission to the denunciation. 

It is known that the bill, reported by the commit- 
tee, fisuled to pass at the session of 1811. Crawford, 
therefore, did not succeed in aqpomplishing his mam 
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object, although he paved the way for a resosoitalioii, 
at a future sessLon of Congress, of the ea^ired diarter, 
and the stand he had taken lent a support to the Bank 
which sustamed its politioai fortunes through manj 
years of trials and struggles. But the debate, in view 
of the prions party relations of those who participated 
m it, gave rise to political eyents of the most unportaot 
and permanent character. The whole project of the 
National Bank was conceded to Federal paternity. 
This fiust at once arrayed against it the entire forces of 
the Democratic or Jeffersonian party, and among these 
was James Madison, then President, though known to 
be less attenuated in his opini<»iB than the illustrious 
leader and founder of that hide-bound sect. Crawford 
had entered the Senate, a member of the same party, 
but, as we have seen, crossed swords with its prominent 
champion, on a Titfd issue, at the very first session. 
The gap thus made was never fidriy closed ; and al- 
though Crawford was reckoned an anti-Federalist dur- 
ing his entire public career, it is yet a remarkable &ot 
that he never acted with the Democratic party on any 
of the important issues at stake. When, therefore, in 
1811, he was put forward as the leader of the Bank 
party, it became evident that a confusion of parties, 
already foreshadowed in 1808, must speedily ensue. 
The main body of the Federal party gladly followed 
his lead. The prominent liberal Democrats took their 
stations by his dde. At the session of 1816, the Bank 
charter, thus aided by this timely co-operation of dissen- 
tient fiM^ions,was passed. Inthismanner athird party 
began slowly to emerge firom the confhsion; for the 
largest portion of the Federalists, although co-operating 
with their opponents on the Bank question, had marched 
off under the anti-war banner, sheared, however, of its 
bri^test ornaments, and of its most patriotic and lib- 
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oral membera. WhQe, then, the new party did not ab- 
aorfo this nmcoroiu phalanx, their ranks were soon 
swelled bj important aooessions from the Democratio 
taid. Chief among these was Pl^sident Madison, who, 
after signing the Bank charter, became its hearty and 
powerfbi advocate, and, of course, approached Craw* 
&cd with every demonstration of confidence and poKti- 
oal sympathy. Clay soon followed, and pablidy an- 
Booneed, as he has repeatedly done since, his entire 
change of opinion on the Bank question ; while, on the 
floor of the House of Representatives, Calhotm himself 
was reoogniaed as the prime mover and leader of those 
who fitvored the re-estabUshment of the Bank. 

These events gave birth to the Whig party, which, 
soon gathering compactness and strength, has exercised 
great inflaence in the political world fix>m that day to 
the present. Men may since have changed, and ran 
the ganntlet of political tergiversations ; but the party 
is essentially the same, and at its head may still be re- 
cognised many who were principal actors in its original 
finmation. 

It is painfiil to pause, at this interesting period of 
Crawford's political history, to record the unwelcome 
&ot that his opinion, as concerned the constitutioBal 
power of Congress to charter a Bank, underwent in 
his latter life an entire change. His great speedi in 
support of the Bank had not been successfully answered 
St the time of its delivery. It gave birth to an influ- 
ence that shortly afterwards created the dements of a 
new party organisation, converted to its opinions many 
of the moet distmguished of the Bank opponents, and 
broQ^t about a train of legislation that established the 
Bank as one of the cardinal means of earring into 
effect the granted powers of C<mgres8. This legislation 
remained unaltered, and almost undisturbed, fiv neai^ 
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twenty years after the charter of 1816, during which 
time the Bank had &ithfully and correctly transacted 
all the fiscal business of the Government ; and at last 
its political fortune had only gone down before the 
selfish animosities of jealous politicians, and the indom- 
itable will of an equally implacable and intolerant party 
chiefkain. During all this long period Crawford was 
alive, in retirement, at his rural seat of Woodlawn. 
His Bank speeches, if they had not made fi>r him all the 
political consequence he ever enjoyed, had at least first 
introduced him to the nation, and laid the foundation 
of his greatness. The fruits of his bold exertions and 
labors were manifested on all sides, and in every quar- 
ter of the Union, by an unparalleled progress of general 
prosperity. He had made the Bank a fiivorite with the 
nation, and, in the outset of his brilliant career, had 
staked his fortunes on its single issue. Long years 
rolled away, and his fiune became identified with this 
first object of his public devotion. But time, which 
had developed the full scope of his policy, verified his 
expectations and predictions, and crovmed his efforts 
with unsurpassed success, had touched him with a 
heavy and blighting hand. Disease had made rapid 
encroachments, and dealt him a blow from which he 
never recovered. Artful and unprincipled men, seek- 
ing his confidence under the guise of friendship, had 
abused his weaknesses and inveigled him in unpleasant 
personal controversies, which subjected hun to the 
merciless assaults of ancient political enemies whose 
rancor he had been led to provoke, and which grew to 
be too serious, too bitter, and too intricate in their final 
connections, not to dislodge an equanimity which, 
never very settled, had now been so severely ruffled by 
disease. It so happened, too, that Clay and Calhoun, 
with whom he was then so fiercely engi^;ed, and origi- 
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nalij hia opponents on the Bank question, had become 
of late the peooliar Mends and gaardians of the Bank 
interests. It is not, therefore, surprising that, under 
such circumstances, he should have been dispossessed 
of his calm judgment and discretion— especiallj when 
it is ilirther considered that the varying tide of politics 
had thrown him alongside of those who were moving 
their whole official and personal influence to the de- 
struction of the United States Bank. 

It was at such a time, and in the midst of such ex- 
citing events, that the world heard first of Crawford's 
change of opinion on this question. It occurred just 
before the close of his life, and after he had been in 
dose retirement for more than sev^i years, during 
which time the whole complexion of parties and of 
politics had undergone a change, leaving no outward 
disoeniible marks of the eventful era in which he had 
figured. His inmiediate circle of intimate and confi- 
dential fnends were all opposed to a Bank. A distin- 
guished member of Congress from Georgia, his early 
friend and poKtical follower, was leading opposition to 
the Bank in the House of Representatives, and against 
him, in fiivor of the Bank, was arrayed the entire South 
Carolina influence, headed by McDuffie, who had just 
publicly assailed Crawford's veracity on a delicate and 
important point. Thus was presented to him the un- 
welcome spectacle of enemies sheltering themselves from 
overthrow behind the solid ramparts of his own previous 
opinions, while his firiends were being daily confused 
and driven off by the exhibition of this proof armor 
which himself had forged. It would be attributing to 
him more than human endowments to suppose that 
these fiicts did not materially influence the apparent 
change of opinion to which we have adverted. 

About this tune, as our information unfolds, Craw- 



fiNrdy ia his c^MMsitj of CSteiit Judge, we&t over to tiie 
county of Elbert for the purpose of holding the semi- 
annual term of its court. He staid there over night, 
as had Icmg beoi his custom, with an andeut and confi- 
dential friend, himself an actiTC and zealous politidaa. 
Conversatioii turned on the proceedings of Congress, 
as regarded the Bank, and, inddentally, conoeming hia 
own former political relations with that institution. 
During its progress, the host adverted to a copy of the 
debates, in his possessiim, on the formation of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and its adoption by the States. The 
book was placed in Crawford's possession; and then it 
was that recently engendered prejudice found, as it 
was thought, a genial and strong covert behind which 
to plant and sustain the change of opinion so mndi de- 
ared by friends, incautioudy ezdted, and perhaps so 
long meditated by the veteran statesman himselC 
These debates diow, among other things, that the 
fiamers of the Constitution fiiiled to pass a resolve giv- 
ing to Congress the express power of diartering corpo- 
rations. The importunities of friends, powerfully aided 
by the very natural bias of personal resentments, in- 
duced him to seiae on this as the pretext for a change ; 
and as conviction is not difficult where inclination leads 
the way, the change was easily accomplished and was 
soon announced. This account of so s£range a revuldon 
of opinion, once, in the zenith of intellect and of life, 
deeply entertained and dieridied, is ftdly confirmed 
both by his own pithy letter to the editor of the Savan- 
nah SqnMican^ and by the admisdon of Mr. Dudley 
in the sketch to which we have elsewhere briefiy ad- 
verted. It is an account well worthy of a nice and 
scrutinous observation ; and we diould scarcely deem 
our task to be fidrly fhlfilled did we not address an 
effort to that effect. The justice of history requires. 
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^tpedaUy at the hand of impartial and candid review* 
en, to be fiillj Tindicated in connection with one whose 
opinions will inevitably exercise great inflnence with 
die ftitnre generations of the Republic, as thej have 
eminently done with those of his own times. 

It is trae that the Convention of 11S1 ftiled to en- 
graft within the esqoress powers of the Federal Oonsti- 
tation the power of chartering corporations. But it is 
equally tme that a proportion to invest Congress with 
the direia power of erecting forts, arsenals, and dock 
yards, also fiiiled.* And yet Congress has always exer- 
dsed, and most continue to exercise both powers. The 
principle of implication reaches and covers both cases, 
and we contend that Crawford's own argument, to 
prove the existence of implied powers, is irrefutable. 
The ccmtext and tone of the Constitution tend clearly 
to show that only general and cardinal powers were 
intended to be expressly granted; for to have bur- 
thened a written form of government with the distinct 
recitation of every grant necessary to put in operation 
the whole machinery of legislation, would have been to 
sweU the present admirable limits of the Constitution 
into crude, iodigestible, and impracticable dimensions; 
would have sheared it of that remarkable simplicity 
and comprehensiveness which render it so accessible 
and practical, and would have entailed upon the coon* 
try a tome of Institutes or Pandects as intricate aa 
those of Justinian, instead of establishing a constitution 
as the fomUain from which to draw all proper laws* 
The grant ^'to reigulate commerce" is an elementary 
and cardinal grant of power, and needs to be amplified 
by all proper species of legyation tending to promote 
the ends of commerce, in order that itmay be rendered 

• Tb., in Om r^|«el20ii of PiakiMj's dnft. The power wu ■Iter. 
wk4i mmSim ma inddmM one. 
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tangible and operative. So also with the power** to 
estabHah post-offices." A post-office would not be de- 
sirable without the supervision of a postmaster; and 
this officer, hj the will of Congress acting under the 
implied power drawn from this clause, is appointed by 
the Executive 6r his Cabinet. These two instances are 
sufficient to show the ruUure and chcsracter of the Con- 
stitution, and fully establish Crawford^s own former 
position, ^ that the enumeration of certain powers does 
not exclude all other powers not enumerated.'' 

How then could the bare &ct, that the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787 had rejected a proposition to invest 
Congress with the esgitress power of chartering corpora- 
tions, while the same Convention had rejected similar 
proportions as applied to other enumerated grants, and 
while his own argument on the point, more than twenty 
years previously, still remained without answer, — ^how 
could this naked £Etct operate to produce a change of 
opinion so sudden and wonderM in Crawford's mind, 
as regarded the constitutionality of the Bank? A 
change on this point involves a change of all his former 
ideas concerning the character and context of the Fed- 
eral Constitution; and the &ct that the Convention 
had rejected the proposition to insert, directly, the 
power to erect forts, arsenals, and dock-yards, similarly 
construed with the &ct which induced his change of 
opinion on the Bank question, would have compelled 
him to deny all such powers to Congress. The labors 
and the reflections of his whole political career, direct- 
ed, as they were, with an energy and talent that never 
stopped short of complete satis&ction, would thus have 
been forced to succumb to the unsettled impressions of 
an intellect, shorn by disease of its meridian strength 
and lustre, and naturally impaired, to some extent, by 
long retirement and premature old age. Our admiia> 
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tion for Crawford's character and talents, our sincere 
respect for that greatness which filled the world with 
his &me, would forbid us rashly to yield the ability of 
the splendid argument which distinguished his Senato- 
rial career, to the less studied and undigested opinions 
of his latter years. 

There are, moreover, very strong reasons for sup- 
posing that this fitct, alleged in after years as the qause 
of his change of opinion on the constitutionality of the 
Bank, could not have weighed very heavily with him 
at the period of 1811. He* may not have then exam- 
ined its history as minutely as he did afterwards ; but 
the &ct that such proposition had been rejected in the 
Convention, was evidently before him. It was alluded 
to in the debates which first occurred in connection 
with the charter of the Bank in 1791. It was inciden- 
tally brought up ii\ answer to his own speech of 1811. 
His investigations must have brought the &ct to his 
eye in the elaborate opinions officially submitted by 
Edmund Randolph and Jefferson, when required to do 
so as cabinet officers by Pre»dent Washington ; not to 
name that of Hamilton, who argues the point at consid- 
erable length. The contents of these papers were 
known well to the politicians of the Revolutionary era. 
Besides, Crawford was in the habit of frequent inter- 
course with members of the Convention who voted on 
the very question mooted, and firom whom he must 
have learned the history of the proceeding. We yet 
find no allusion to the matter in either of his speeches ; 
and the fiur conclusion is that the fact then weighed 
very lightly in his estimation. And why should it not ? 
How could it be regarded in a serious view ? Ought 
not the Constitution to be decided on by the import of 
its own expressions? Crawford was too astute a poll- 
tician not to be made aware of the evil consequences 
8 
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which might result, if an obscure and scantilj reported 
history, as to certain matters which occurred in the 
Conyention, shall govern the construction of the dm- 
stitution. The instrument, like aU other written forma, 
is entitled to a fidrer and less attenuated measure. AU 
must admit that there are incidental powers belongii^ 
to the Constitution. If the condumon shall, therefore, 
be, that because some incidental powers are expressed 
(as those for erecting forts, dock-yards, etc.), no othors 
can be admitted, it would not only be contrary to the 
common forms of construction, but would reduce the 
present Congress to the feebleness of the old one, which 
could exercise no powers not expressly granted, 

Crawford, even in his latter days, could not have 
questioned the power of Congress to grant a charter of 
incorporation to the municipal body of Waahingt<Mi 
City. And yet no such power is expressly conferred 
by the Constitution. li^ because the Convention re- 
jected a proposition to insert the express power to 
charter any incorporations, the Bank is unconstita- 
tional, the same rule must hold good as concerns any 
other description of incorporation. A corporati<»i is 
the same, whether applied to a bank or to a munici- 
pality ; and if the absence of express power constitotcB 
a restriction, the rule must be universally applied to 
all subjects of legislation coming under that head. 
Such a mode of reasoning would capsize the legislation 
of every State in the Union, as well as of the National 
Gk>vemment. It must be remembered that the express 
power to charter banks or incorporations is not given 
in any State Constitution, any more than it is given in 
the Federal Constitution. 

But the validity of such a reason, as the basis of a 
radical change of opinion, may be impeached on other 
and stronger grounds. The mere rejection of a propo- 
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ridon to insert an express power to grant charters of 
incorporation, is not, dt fortiori^ the evidence of opinion, 
on the part of the firamers, hostile to the proper exer- 
cise of such power. In arranging a form of government 
adapted to the growing and varying wants of a country 
which bid &ir, even then, to become a popnlons and an 
enterprifflng empire, it is scarcely allowable to suppose 
that a Convention would have assumed the responsibil- 
ity of fixing as an immutable feature of the Constitution 
a special fiscal agent which, for better or for worse, 
was to be the perpetual depository of the Gk)vemment 
funds. This would have been absurd. The Bank, in 
the process of time and amidst the vicissitudes of trade 
and commerce, might have been found less convenient 
as a disbursing agent than some other project The 
means by which national exigencies are to be provided 
fi>r, national inconveniences obviated, national pros- 
perity advanced, are of such infinite variety, extent, 
and complicity, tiiat there must of necessity be great 
latitude of discretion in the selection and application 
of those means. The wisest course under such circum- 
stances was, as the Convention fortunately decided on, 
to engraft a general clause based on necessity and jEiro- 
prietyj leaving it to the judgment of the legislators of 
each succeeding age to select the means of procedure. 
Bemdes, the debates and proceedings of the Convention 
on the subject of adopting the proposition in question, 
clearly show that its rejection was carried on numerous 
grounds, none of which refer to a decided opinion as to 
its incompatibility with the general powers belonging 
to the Constitution. Some friends of the Bank of 
North America, as it eidsted under the charter of the 
old Government, voted against the insertion of an ex- 
press power to erect incorporations. The Constitution 
had been, after much contention and struggling, nearly 
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perfected. The elements of opposition had sprang up 
at every step in its progress to formation. Each ex- 
press power had been- jealously argued. It was only 
after mutual concessions that opposing Actions bad co- 
alesced on its main features. It was known that fierce 
and powerful opposition awaited the question of its 
adoption before the people of the States. Every thing, 
therefore, which might tend to feed this oppodtion was 
strictly excluded ; and it is probable that, after agree- 
ing upon the few express grants of cardinal power, the 
clause giving to Congress the general power to pass all 
laws necessary and proper "to carry into effect the ex- 
press powers, united more differences of sentiment in 
its support, and at the same time was intended to con- 
vey more extended import, than any clause of like sixe 
ever united or conveyed before. 

Now it is well known that, throughout his entire 
political career, Crawford had been distinguished by 
bold expansion of thought and liberality of opinions. 
He had been in advance of his friends and of his politi- 
cal party on all the great practical questions at issue. 
He had planned his action on these views, and never 
varied from their pursuit. The views we have here 
set forth are deducible from his own speeches and re- 
ports to Congress; and it is hardly to be presumed 
that his sagacious mind had, in its zenith, £uled to take 
in and act upon their full scope. We cannot, therefore, 
consent that the foundations of his &ne and greatness 
shall be thus undermined by arraying the prejudices of 
his latter years, as of superior authority to and against 
the splendid achievements of his meridian life. Leaving, 
then, these facts and reasonings to be appreciated as 
may best chance, we shall now proceed with the regu- 
lar course of narrative. 

The Bank excitement in the Senate was soon sue- 
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ceeded by the thrilling scenes which preceded the 
declaration of war against Great Britain. It was well 
knowji that, however widely Crawford might differ 
from the body of the Republican party on questions of 
domestic policy, on the subject of declaring war he 
was with them heart and hand, and even zealous fbr 
an immediate resort to direct hostilities. He had 
given his voice fbr war since the time when the Chesa- 
peake had been so wantonly outraged by the Leopard ; 
and now, that repeated iujuries to American commerce 
at the hands of British subjects had followed that first 
insolent invasion of our national rights, he did not hesi* 
tate to declare that further postponement of hostilities 
would bring dishonor to the American name and nar 
tion. The timid and dallying policy of the Adminis- 
tration was not in accordance with his bold and ener- 
getic nature. Negotiations had been prolonged from 
year to year, while both England and France were 
daily preying on American commerce. Pirates and 
privateers swept the ocean from one end to the other ; 
our sailors were violently seized and impressed; our 
merchandise was ruthlessly confiscated. No quarter 
was shovm by either of the belligerents, and no excep- 
tions were made in any instance, or under any circum- 
stances. Embargoes were raised only to subject our 
vessels to pillage, and restrictions modified only to 
benefit enemies and robbers. The Berlin and Milan 
decrees were still rigorously enforced, to our dishonor 
and injury, and British orders in Council still remained 
m full effect, notwithstanding our protestations and 
threats. 

Such was the complexion of our intercourse with 
Europe when the session of 1811-12 was opened. It 
had progressed until April of the latter year, when the 
Vice President, George Clinton, died. In consequence 
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of thifl melancholy and sadden event, the chair of the 
Senate became vacant. An election for President pro 
tempore was held, and Crawford was nnanimooslj 
chosen. His elevation, however gratifying, withdrew 
fVom the active sphere of senatorial duties one of the 
most zealous and powerful advocates for the war. He 
however discharged the delicate functions of this high 
office with an ability, impartiality, and promptness that 
won golden opinions from all parties, and that materi- 
ally expedited the now complicated business of the 
chamber. But his abstraction from the floor did not 
operate to weaken his deep interest in the war ques- 
tion. His vote will be found recorded in fi&vor of 
every measure which looked to preparation for an 
event that was now deemed inevitable ; and when, at 
length, towards the beginning of summer, test ques- 
tions began to be taken almost every day, the name of 
Crawford stands conspicuously in the affirmative on 
each occasion. The final act, as is well known, having 
passed both Houses early in June, was approved and 
published on the 18th of the month ; and Congress, 
after voting full supplies to meet the interesting exi* 
gency, soon afterwards adjourned. 

It is not within the purposes of this article to pur- 
sue further allurion to the events of this memorable 
war. This is more properly the province of some fu- 
ture historian, whose labors shall be directed to that 
subject. We will barely say, that the history of that 
period remains to be written. Those who have essayed 
to do so, thus far, have been strangely ignorant or cul- 
pably negligent, if we are to judge their talent or their 
industry by the fruits of their attempts. There are 
points involved which claim the deepest interest, apart 
from the shock and thunder of battle-fields and of hos- 
tile navies, but which have received scarcely a pasdng 
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notice at the hands of the penny-picking hordes and 
demagogue adventurers who have heretofore thrust 
their pony efforts on the reading public. 

Crawford's reputation, at this time, had become 
equal to that of any statesman in the Republic. He 
had been not more than five years a member of Con- 
gress, and only eight years in public life. A comparsr 
tively short period had but elapsed since he had been 
an humble and obscure pedagogue. Yet his ftme was 
now spread through the whole land, and the public 
voice ranked him among the greatest of the nation. 
The eyes of the people turned to him with confidence, 
as the criffis approached which all dreaded. Hib en- 
ergy of character, boldness, and known business qualifi- 
cation elicited general admiration, and his rapidly in- 
creasing popularity ioduced Mr. Madison to invite him 
to become a member of his Cabinet. He was offered 
the important post of Secretary of War, and earnestly 
solicited to accept. After mature reflection and con- 
sultation, he decided to remain in the Senate. Hus 
act we feel bound to condemn. In view of approach 
ing hostilities with England, and consequent disruption 
of nearly all foreign intercourse, the Department of 
War was to become the principal and most interesting 
arm of the GU)vemment ; especially when it is consid- 
ered that the President himself was not peculiarly 
gifted with those qualities which constitute an ener* 
getic and snccessfbl war officer. Indeed, the event 
showed that Mr. Madison was wholly deficient in this 
respect, and, therefore, eminently in want of a counsel- 
lor like Crawford. We hesitate not to declare the 
opinion, that if Crawford, instead of the then incum- 
bent, had been in charge of the War Department, a 
British force would never have crossed the boundaries 
of the District, and WaeAiington would not have been 
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pillaged and burned hj the invaders. It is now gra- 
erally conceded by mUitarj men that the battle of 
Bladensburg was lost to the Americans in consequence 
of bad management ; and it is even a question whether 
a more energetic Government would not have been 
able to prevent the expedition and landing of Admiral 
Cockbum altogether. We do not mean to say that 
Mr. Madison was not an able and efficient executive 
officer, in the discharge of his general duties. Ab a 
civilian we regard him as standing pro-eminent among 
aU his compeers. But we do mean to say that he was 
totally unacquainted with the practical mles of the 
military art, and most singularly deficient in natural 
endowments as concerns the qualities of a war officer. 
No one, we imagine, better knew of these deficiencies 
than Crawford. He was high in the confidence of the 
President, and was often advised with by members of 
the Cabinet. He was quite too sagacious not to have 
found out that they were all entirely unlearned in mili- 
tary affiiirs, and accomplished only in the civil routine 
of statesmanship. Mr. Monroe, it is true, had seen 
some active service, but it is no disparagement to say 
of him, that he had never discovered any extraordinary 
qualifications as an officer, beyond the possession of m^ 
questioned personal courage ; and this is not to be dc^ 
nied either to Mr. Madison or to his Cabinet. Besides, 
a long and successful diplomatic career had doubtless 
contributed to unfit the then Secretary of State for the 
prompt and energetic service of military life. The di- 
plomatist and the commander are antipodes in ohar* 
acter. The kind of study which makes the first is pre- 
cisely that which is calculated to unmake the last. The 
one must study how to dally, to delay, to mystify lan- 
guage, to misinterpret expressions, to avoid direct 
issues, and, sometimes, to feign irresolution. It is true 
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that the ancient mode of war&re was formed somewhat 
on the same basis ; but modem warriors, Frederick the 
Great, Bonaparte, Wellington, Jackson, have proven 
that the opposite of all these qualities are the true 
characteristics of an accomplished commander. It 
may happen, as to some extent in the case of Napo- 
leon, that the diplomatist and the captain may be 
united in one person ; but it is certain that they were 
not united in the person of Mr. Monroe, although he 
was one of the most useful and distinguished executive 
officers ever known to the country. But Crawford, 
while having never received a military education, was 
eminently prepared to manage the War Department at 
a time when energy, decision, and bold qualities of 
mind and of character were so imperatively needed. 
Rapidity of thought was a chief trait in his mental 
structure, and immediate action followed* He pos- 
sessed great enterprise, great prescience, and great 
resources of mind, while passion and enthusiasm were 
strangely blended with calmness and deliberation. 
None, in &ct, who have studied and compared human 
character, will fail to perceive that his prominent traits 
of character were the very same as those which distiuf 
gnished the elder William PitU The Department of 
War, then, was the office for which he was, at that 
juncture of affidrs, particularly fitted ; and having been 
80 early, unwavering, and conspicuous an advocate fur 
the declaration of war against Great Britain, there was 
restmg on him, we think, a very heavy obligation to 
accept and enter upon the duties of the office which 
was tendered to him by the Prendent. He chose to 
decide differently, and justice to his known disinterest- 
edness of character requires us to believe that his re- 
fusal was induced by some strong personal reasons 
which have not been declared. 
8* 
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In the spring of 1813 Crawford was appointed Dfin- 
ister to the Court of France, in the room of Joel Bar- 
low, who had died just a few months previously, whilst 
in the active discharge of the important duties of his 
misdon. Our relations with his Imperial Majesty, at 
this time, were most delicately and singularly involved, 
and their conduct required the aid of just such a person 
as Crawford. There was no subtle diplomacy to be 
resorted to in their management, but a bold demand 
to be made for redress of past injuries, and an explana- 
tion asked of an act which betokened bad fidth. The 
spoliations on American commerce and the sequestra- 
tion of American property, which followed on the Ber- 
lin and Milan decrees, had begun to be most severely 
felt by all classes of our citizens, and a spirit of resent- 
ment was becoming rife throughout the whole land. 
In proportion to the delay of Congress to pass measures 
which looked to direct hostility with England, did Bo- 
naparte increase the rigorous execution of these harsh 
decrees. He had resolved, from the first, that our Got- 
emment should choose between France and England. 
E[nowing that the British Ministry were pursuing a 
policy towards the United States which must mevitably 
lead to a war, he directed his whole efforts to precipi- 
tate that event. To this end, while sternly enforcing 
the Berlin and Milan decrees against us, he never fiuled 
to intimate, at the same time, that those decrees would 
be relaxed the moment that our Gk)vemment took the 
initiative steps to hostilities with England, Indeed, he 
assured the American Minister that his course was the 
consequence alone of British insolence, which last being 
manifested as well to the United States as to France, 
he was resolved to make no exception in our favor until 
our Government prepared to resent the orders in Coun- 
cil ; further declaring that the decrees were to be bus- 
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pended so soon as we should procure a reyocadon of 
the British orders. These pretended friendly advancesi 
made at a time when, in addition to the evils we were 
suffering in consequence of suspended commerce, our 
seamen were being daily impressed into the British 
seirice, were received with marked &vor by the Amer- 
ican Gk>vemment and nation, notwithstanding that 
every one saw clearly the selfish motive which actuated 
the French Emperor. No one doubted but that the 
advances were made with a view to throw the whole 
blame where, in fiict, it properly belonged, on the com- 
mon enemy of both countries ; and thus, by producing 
angry and fruitless correspondences, to compel us into 
a state of hostility with England. But the American 
Cabinet were wise enough to see that these overtures 
from Bonaparte, no matter how intended, might be ef- 
fectually used to bring our relations to a determination 
with either belligerent. Accordingly, on the first of 
March, 1809, a non-intercourse with France and Eng- 
hmd was substituted by Congress in lieu of the em- 
bargo, the President being authorized, at the same 
time, that in case either power should repeal or modify 
their exceptionable edicts, intercourse with the same 
should be renewed. Mr. Ersldne was then the MSnister 
of Great Britain at Washington. He was a warm ad- 
vocate of peace between the two countries, and, avail* 
mg himself of this law, gave assurances to the Secretary 
of State that the orders in Council should be withdrawn 
after the 10th of June following. Without waiting to 
inquire how far this declaration might comport with 
the ambassador's instructions, Mr. Madison very pre- 
dpitately, as we think, issued his proclamation, opening 
the ports of the United States to British vessels, and 
renewing intercourse with England. It would have 
been more prudent, as the event showed, to await a 
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eonfirmation of this promise from the British Qovenoh 
ment, and at the same time to caiiBe that of France to 
be notified of the arrangement, so that her protesta- 
tions of friendship might have been &ii\y tried. But 
the President, seemingly in too hot haste to conciliate 
Great Britain, issued his proclamation ; and, as a nat- 
ural conseqnence, this act, so well calculated to wound 
the pride and excite the jealousy of France, inasmuch 
as a discrimination was thus rashly made to her preju- 
dice without allowing to her ordinary grace time, threw 
Napoleon into an uncontrollable ecstasy of passion. 
The Berlin and Milan decrees were executed against 
American vessels with tenfold rigor, and our Minister 
resident was loaded with taunts and reproaches. 

In the meanwhile, the declaration and promises of 
Mr. Erskine were disavowed by the British Qovem- 
ment, and it was announced that, in miilfing sudi, he 
had exceeded his instructions. The whole arrange- 
ment, therefore, fell to the ground ; and the Preddent, 
repenting too late his precipitancy, renewed the Non- 
intercourse Act against England, early in the ensuing 
August. Mr. Erskine, chagrined and mortified, de- 
naianded to be recalled, and the last prospect of a satis- 
fiictory adjustment fiided away. 

In this extraordinary state of affairs, the Groven^ 
mcnt of the United States was indeed seriously embar- 
rassed as to its future course with the two implacable 
beUigerents, In his anxiety to preserve amicable rela- 
tions with both, and to avoid war, it is not to be denied 
that Mr. Madison, constitutionally timid as a politiciao, 
spH perplexed by the unpatriotic course of the Eastern 
States, committed many blunders, and was guilty of 
extremes ,preop|)ttancy, in more than one instance. But 
the pm^ity pf his motives cannot be questioned, not- 
Ti^thstanding that his course may be liable to severe 
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To relieve this embarrassment, however, and 
to guard against iutnre precipitancy, it was now deter- 
mined to change position with respect to both bellig- 
erents. It was determined that the merchant vessels 
of both nations shonld be admitted into American 
porta, while thdr armed ships were excluded. The 
President, too, was agam authorized to propose that in 
case either power revoked its offensive edicts within a 
certain time, the same was to be declared by proclama* 
tion ; and that then, if the other nation did not also 
relax its policy, the non^intercourse law was to revive 
against the latter, and all restrictions raised as to the 
former. This act bemg communicated to both Gov* 
enmients, drew from that of France a letter from the 
Minister of Foreign Af&irs to the American Ambassa- 
dor, declaring that the Berlin and Milan decrees were 
revoked, and that after th^ first of November, 1810, 
they would cease to have any effect; ^^it being under' 
ttoody^ the Minister said, ^Hhat, in consequence of this 
declaration, the English shall revoke their orders in 
Council, or that the United States shall cause their 
ri^ts to be respected*" The guarded language of this 
letter, as well as the fiict of its not being signed by the 
Emperor or accompanied by any authoritative repeal, 
should have placed, we thidc, a degree of prudent re- 
straint on the course of our Grovemment. There was, 
clearly, a most serious condition attached; and the 
question arose, whether it was precedent or subeequent^ 
when construed by the technical rules of law. The 
American Executive adopted, promptly, the latter in- 
terpretation, and, despite the signal consequences which 
had foUowed his hasty action in a previous case, imme-, 
diately issued his proclamation as prescribed by the 
act, without even the formality of a communication 
with England. The proclamation, as before, gave rise 
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to many and serious dispntes. That Napoleon intended 
the conclnding sentence just quoted as t^precedefUctm- 
dition, and that his degrees should remain in foroe un- 
til the British orders in Council were definitiydj re- 
voked, the issue evidently unfolds. It was confidently 
predicted that England would not regard such an ob- 
scure declaration as a revocation of the decrees ; that 
she would not, without a more formal promulgation of 
the Emperor's designs, relax her own policy; and she 
did so decide and act. As a natural consequence, 
therefore, American vessels were still seized under tiie 
Berlin and Milan decrees, as had been predicted, and 
the declaration of the French Minister produced no 
viaibie fruits. Bonaparte's crafty policy began to be 
clearly developed. Every one now understood that 
the Berlin and Milan decrees, since England had de- 
clined to revoke her orders in Council, would only be 
relaxed in our &vor when the United States should de- 
clare war, as had been eTpresAj provided in the French 
Minister's letter, against Great Britain. In this dilem- 
ma, an appeal was again made by the American Cabinet 
to England, to the effect that the declaration of the 
French Minister should induce a relaxation of policy. 
This appeal called forth the celebrated annundatioa 
from the Prince Regent, that England would only re- 
voke the orders in Council when the French Govern- 
ment, by some atUhenHc act^ publicly promulged, should 
make known the unconditional repeal of the Beriin 
and Milan decrees. This answer was intended to be 
final, and it was so regarded ; and at this point opens a 
chapter of history as interesting as singular, the eluci« 
dation of which is still locked up within the unexplored 
recesses of diplomatic craft. 

The American Cabinet had now fidrly taken its po- 
sition. France had responded to its demand, and, if 
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equivocally, at least in such way as had been recognized 
and aeted upon. England had peremptorily refused, 
and to such extent had this refusal exasperated public 
sentiment, that no altematiye was left but a resort to 
the last appeal of nations. It is clear that Bonaparte 
bad been all along laboring to produce this result. Bis 
policy was developing at every period of the negotia- 
tions ; and a &ct which now soon came to light, lefl no 
doubt as to his designs in so long delaying a public and 
authentic revocation of his decrees. Here is the start- 
ing point of the secret history. The declaration of the 
Prince Regent, while it precipitated the declaration of 
our war with England, had been seized upon by Mr. 
Barlow, our Minister to France, as a ground of appeal 
to the French Emperor to leave England without ex- 
cuse for her conduct, by promulging an authentic and 
definitive repeal of the Berlin and Miian decrees. It 
was urged that Napoleon should explicitly declare that 
these decrees had not been applied in our case since the 
previous, though disputed, declaration to that effect. 
Not having yet heard what effect the Prince Regent's 
declaration had produced on the American Congress 
and Government, Napoleon was reluctant, at first, to 
make any response to this appeal. If he should re- 
f^ond, and, in that event, England should revoke her 
orders in Council, he feared evidently lest such revoca- 
turn on his part might calm excitement in the United' 
States, and thus break up the prospect of war, which 
Ittd now opened so auspiciously for his purposes. But 
in the meanwhile there came to France such rumors of 
hostile preparations in this country, of embargoes laid, 
and of moneys to be raised, of armies to be recruited, 
and of fleets to be equipped, that all doubt as to the re- 
mit was fully removed, and war placed beyond the 
leach of remedy. Then he answered the calL A de- 
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cree, bearing the imperial eignatnre, was prodaoed aad 
handed to Mr. Barlow, which purported to have been 
dated luid duly issued on the 28th of April, 1811, de- 
claring unequivocally that no iq>plication of the Berlin 
and Milan decrees had been made, as respected Ameri- 
can vessels, since November of the year previous, and 
fairly confirming the disputed declaration of the last 
date. This document, thus long and singularly con- 
cealed, was no sooner published, than England at once 
revoked the orders in Council. But the revocation 
came too late. War had been declared by the Ameri- 
can Congress just five days before^ though, of coarse, 
the news had not reached Europe. 

The correspondence which produced the delivery 
of this mysterious document occurred in May, 1812. 
It reached Washington early in July of the same year, 
and threw surprise and consternation on the whole 
Cabinet. Congress had risen. War with England had 
been declared, and was then going on. It was now 
evident, from the date of Mr. Barlow's despatches, that 
the decree thus tardily published must have produced 
a change of British policy, and in August news came 
that the orders in Council, in accordance with the 
Prince Regent's declaration of nigh twelve months pre- 
viously, had actually been repealed before the passage 
of the war act through Congress. Suffice it to say that 
the American Cabinet was doubly confused by these 
startling developments, weU knowing that Congress, at 
the approaching session, would institute rigorous in- 
quiry into the whole matter. We do not charge that 
they deprecated or dreaded such inquiry. It is to be 
supposed that they did not. We certainly do not be- 
lieve that they could have been seriously inculpated; 
for, admitting, as we must candidly insist, that the 
Cabinet had been guilty of some indiscretions, thai 
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they had been somewhat oatwitted, both by England 
and France, but especially by the last, and that they 
had fallen into some errors, we yet believe that war 
would have been declared against England in the face 
of this revocation, unless she had renounced the right 
of search and of impressment. 

Such was the sbgular state of our relations with 
France, when Crawford was appointed Minister to that 
Court. Mr. Barlow had been instructed to demand an 
explanation as to the causes which had induced the long 
oonoealment of this definitive decree, to insist upon 
ample indemnity for spoliations on our commerce under 
the imperial decrees, and to bring about a &vorable 
commercial treaty. But in the mean time Napoleon 
left Paris for the Russian campaign. He caused Mr. 
Barlow to be invited to meet him, late in the winter 
following, at Wilna. On this journey Mr. Barlow w^ 
stricken with the malady which produced his death, in 
December, and ere yet he had been able to perfect the 
n^otiation. Crawford reached Paris in July of 1813, 
and was charged with the same instructions. But 4he 
Emperor was not then in his capital He had been, 
since May, with the annies in and around Dresden, and 
was whoUy absorbed with the events and scenes of the 
jnemorable campaign of that year. His mind was en- 
gaged with other and sterner matters than indemnities 
and spoliations ; the coming event of his downMl had 
afaready cast its shadow in his path, and disasters and 
reverses, hitherto unknown to his arms, were already 
oombining to hurry the &tal event. 

Nevertheless, on the 27th of July, fourteen days 
after his arrival, Crawford took occasion to inform the 
Duke of Bassano, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, in an 
oiBcial note, of his presence as the Envoy of the United 
States near bis Jtfigesty's government. The Duke re- 
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plied, welooming him to France, and recognmng ina 
official presence ; bat requested that he should await 
the Emperor's return to Paris, and present hia creden- 
tials at that time. It is known to ail readers that this 
return was long delayed. During the entire summer 
and part of the &U, the campaign was vigorously prose- 
cuted on both sides, and victory would declare for Na- 
poleon to-day, only to be wrested from him to^norrow 
by the allies. At length the disastrous battle of Ldpoe 
was fought, and Napoleon retreated from Geimuiy. 
The brilliant victory of Hanau restored, for a moment, 
the prestige of his military £une ; but the days of Ma- 
rengo and of Austerlitz had passed, and the light of hia 
ancient glory was &st fiiding before the gloom of i^ 
preaching ruin. He entered Paris on the ninth of No- 
vember, dejected and mistrustfrd, ui no mood for nego* 
tiating concerning a matter comparatively so prospeotive 
and secondary as was his difference with the American 
Gk)vemment. Yet, in token of the sincere respect 
which he had always professed to entertain for our 
Government and nation, he received the new Mlniflter 
with great civility and fi&vor. Crawford presented 
himself at the very first public reception after the Em- 
peror's return. Napoleon advanced to meet him, n- 
luted him, it is said, with a most profound bow, spoken 
in high terms of the character of the United States, and 
even complimented him, with true French urbanity, oa 
his fine personal appearance. He remarked to the 
courtiers who stood around, that the American Iffinis- 
ter's looks corresponded most strikingly with his great 
reputation as a statesman, and realized all previous 
conceptions of him. 

Notwithstanding this civil deportment, however, 
the negotiation made no progress, and Crawford's over- 
tures were constantly postponed. The sinking fortunes 
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of the Empire left Napoleon and his Minister no time 
to pnrsne the bnsiness for which Crawford had crossed 
the Atlantic. Indeed, the patience of the American 
Minister, never very great, was beginning fast to tire. 
In January, 1814, aiter having been in Paris more than 
six months, he writes to Mr. Monroe that he had only 
been able to effect one interview with the Duke of Bas- 
flano. This resulted in nothing. The commmdcations 
of Crawford, touching the demands of his Gk>vermnent, 
were drawn with marked ability and skill; but the 
rash of startling events in Europe prevented the Duke 
from making any reply. At length, on the 25th, the 
Emperor agam left Paris for the armies, without having 
given any reason for the long concealment of the coun- 
ter decree of 28th of April, 1811, or making any ar- 
rangement to satisfy the demands of the American 
Government. Crawford never saw him afterwards, 
and there the business rested during the whole winter. 
It is known that in less than two months from the 
time that ho left Paris, Napoleon was beaten at all 
pomts. The allies, pressing their advantages, advanced 
rapidly on Paris, and forced the garrison to capitulate, 
ffing Joseph and the Empress fled at their approach, 
and, on the dlst of March, the allied sovereigns, fol- 
lowed by their victorious bands, made their entrance 
into the city. The eighteenth Louis was restored to 
Uie inheritance of his ancestors, and Crawford received 
instructions to press the demand for indemnity on the 
new Government. But a serious obstacle was now 
presented. The King assumed the ground that his 
Government was not liable ft>r the acts of the usurper. 
Crawford argued the point with great force, and clearly 
established thp contrary pontion. The negotiations 
were prolonged throughout the year, and, had the 
Government lasted, it is more than probable, we in-^ 
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dine to think, that our demands might have been 
satisfied. 

But an event was suddenly interposed which again 
distracted the entire business. Negotiations could 
scarcely be fixed on a treaty basis, before revolution 
unsettled the foundations. Napoleon escaped from 
Elba, landed, safely in France, and, on the 20th of 
March, rode triumphantly intd Paris. AH Europo im- 
mpdiately declared war against him, and every other 
business gave way before the pressing necessity for 
preparation to maintain his throne. 

The memorable Hundred Days followed. The few 
days that were allowed to Napoleon to remiun in the 
capital were sedulously devoted to a resusdtation of 
the embarrassed finances, to the raising of funds and 
provisions, to the levying of troops, and to the organi- 
zation of armies. The forces of Austria and Prussia 
were already on the confines of France. The martial 
hordes of Bussia were swarming on the banks of the 
Vistula. The British army had crossed over into Bel- 
gium, under command of the Duke of Wellington, and 
was forming rapidly for a march to Paris. The bris- 
tling bayonets of twenty banded nations were pointed 
against his single throne, and France, threatened on all 
sides, was looking to him as her only hope. Negotia- 
tions and treaties with transatlantic nations were not to 
be thought of at such a time, and if thought oi^ there 
was no leisure to answer their demands. In &ct, N>^ 
poleon left Paris for the armies so soon as his arrange- 
ments for prosecuting the campaign were completed, 
and his ministers were not clothed with authority to 
make any negotiation during his absence. 

The scenes of the eventful campaign which ensued 
are well known to all readers of history. Napoleon 
lost the battle of Waterloo on the 18th of June, and in 
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a few weeks afterwards Paris once again opened her 
gates to the allied armies. The fierce Prussian and the 
haughty Briton were bivoaacked on her promenades, 
and each day witnessed some appalling act of military 
power, or some scene of national degradation. Treas- 
ured trophies of victory, and cherished monuments of 
glory and of architectural taste, were alike swept away 
and destroped by the ruthless conquerors. No houses 
were spared save those occupied by the foreign ambas- 
sadors, and among these, none was so respected as that 
of Crawford. The well-known banner of stars and 
stripes floated proudly above his door, and its broad 
folds were a sure protection to all who came within 
their shadow. 

During the occupancy of Paris by the allied armies, 
a public procession was ordered to celebrate the King's 
return. All the resident ambassadors from foreign 
governments were invited to participate, and as the oc- 
casion was to be made one of great attraction and 
splendor, all were desired to appear in their court cos- 
tumes. Crawford was, of course, especially invited, as 
both conquerors and conquered were agreed in a com- 
mon admiration of the American Government, and in 
the deore to court amicable relations through its repre- 
sentative in France. The day arrived, and was distin- 
guished, among other things, by a mirthfol incident in 
connection with Crawford, peculiarly characteristic of 
the man and of his habits. A forgetfulness of small 
matters, particularly in the way of etiquette, was not 
the least distinguishable trait of Crawford's character. 
He could never bring his mind to the little task of em- 
bracing all the minutiie of ceremony. Accordingly, at 
the hour designated, Crawford presented himself on the 
promenade, but had utterly forgotten to don his court 
vestments. He appeared in the ordinary dress of a 
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plain American dtiaen, and would have doubtless ftiled, 
in oonsequenoe of this &ct, to receive the attention due 
to his rank, bat for an act of artless self-possessioD, 
which eminently demonstrated his republican sense and 
simpHcity, and which astonished the numerous gaudily- 
apparelled spectators. It bo happened that Crawfoid 
was intimately and fiivorably known to the Duke of 
Wellington, who was of course the lion of the day ; and 
without pausing to calculate the amount of infiinge- 
ment on the stated rules of etiquette, he adroitly at- 
tached himself to the suite of His Grace, by whom he 
was i^ceiyed with genuine, unaffected English hoq»- 
tality. This firank recognition on the part of the M 
Iron Duke, who had as little taste for mere peacock 
display as his blundering friend, produced a bunt of 
applause from the assembled thousands around; and 
that which was, in fiiet, a great mistake on Crawford^ 
part, was set down to his credit as a very harmless but 
apt exhibition of republican simplicity, designed to re- 
buke the glare and glitter of royalty. 

In the August ensuing Crawford threw up hia mis- 
uon and returned home. He had fiiiled to aooomplirii 
the object of his Gbyemment, but the fidlure did not 
proceed from incapacity or negligence on his part, or 
from any causes within his control. Revolution had 
followed revolution too rapidly to admit of tardy 6ipL<y- 
matic business. France was in a continual turmoil 
during the whole period of his residence at her capitaL 
Monarchs and ministers and governments had been 
changed repeatedly within periods 'so short as to re- 
semble more the flitting pageantry of the stage than 
the scenes of real life and form. He had been inter- 
rupted and impeded at every step of the negotiations; 
and what progress had been made to-day was lost 
among the strifes and struggles of to-morrow's revolu- 
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Intioii. Ptoj^ts of adji^ii^^^ ^^^ of explanation would 
be flcaroely formed under the imperial dynasty, before 
the storm would rise' as the ancient regime swept on. 
ward with its foreign allies. The basis of a treaty re- 
oognijEed under one government would be peremptorily 
disftTowed by that which succeeded. Crawford's tem- 
perament was not suited to a mild endurance of such 
political tergiversations and fickleness on the part of the 
French nation, while his republican notions of popular 
rights were daily outraged as he beheld France groan- 
ing under the sway of a monarchy, not its choice, but 
imposed on it by allied despots. It is probable, there- 
fore, that disgust rather than discouragement induced 
liiTn to demand his recalL 

Thus was lost the last chance of ever obtaining a 
satisfactory solution of the secret history as concerned 
the fiunous counter decree of April, 181 1. The final 
overthrow and banishment of Napoleon, the ostracism 
of his ministry, and the untimely death of Joel Barlow, 
closed all penetrable avenues to its elucidation; and it 
will probably remain ever a mystery to the world, un- 
less chance or some posthumous revelations, yet to be 
made public, shall unfold and explain its details. We 
may as well remark also, in closing this period of Craw- 
ford's political life, that our claim for spoliations of 
commerce under the decrees of Berlin and Milan was 
prosecuted, amidst vexatious delays and despondences, 
under many succeeding admiuistrations both in this 
country and in France, until, at last, the impetuous, 
resolute course of President Jackson extorted justice 
and satis&ction at the point of the bayonet. The first 
instalment was paid by France in 1836, under the gov- 
ernment of Louis Philippe. 

Crawford brought home with him, as we are in- 
formed, not a very elevated opinion of French charac- 
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ter. He regarded the French as an impnlsive and 
restless people, governed less by judgment or refleo- 
tion than hj enthusiasm. He esteemed highly the 
noble qualities and genuine patriotism of Lafayette and 
his compeers, and viewed with just severity the ab- 
sence of like appreciative tastes on the part of their 
giddy-minded countrymen. The ascendency and great 
popidarity of Bonaparte was founded, as he argued, 
not so much in real attachment and healthful admira- 
tion, as in morbidly-excited passion, and in pride un- 
duly and &taily influenced by a perverted longing for 
national glory and aggrandizement. He denied to the 
French people the possession of the sound discriminat- 
ing sense and sterling qualities of character which so 
eminently belong to the English and the Americans in 
their rational capacity. This may be regarded, by 
many, as a harsh and overwrought judgment. We 
incline to think, however, that those who judge France 
by the sure test of its history will yield a concurrence 
of sentiment. The prestige of great military flune, and 
of martial deeds, has ever allured and controlled the 
admiration and affections of the French people, from 
the days of Clovis and Charlemagne to the prescmt 
time. It is unquestionable, we think, that the charge 
at Lodi, the battle of the Pyramids, the passage of the 
Alps, the victory of Marengo and its splendid results, 
did more to endear Napoleon to the ardent French- 
men, than all the grand achievements of his civil ad- 
ministration. 

The works of Cherbourg, the magnificent quays and 
bridges of the Seine, the spacious docks of Antwerp 
and of Flushing, the maritime works of Venice, the 
passes of Simplon, of Mont Cenis, and of Mont Gendvre, 
which open up the Alps in four directions, exceed in 
boldness, grandeur, and art any thing ever attempted 
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by the Romans; yet it is not going too fiir to say that 
these noble monaments of gennis, as compared with the 
glories of Austerlitz or of Jena, form not a single cor- 
nice of the broad pedestal of affection from which towers 
his adored image. It is not to be supposed that a man 
of Crawford's austere constitution and sound judgment 
could sympathize with a people thus supercilious and 
vain. He had no tolerance for that species of patriot- 
ism which springs from man-worship, and wMch bums 
only at the shrine of military renown. It was enough 
to fix and settle his opinion, when he had detected the 
extreme susceptibility of the French people on this 
point. Their chivalry, their bravery, their learning, 
their numerous unequalled accomplishments, were all 
poweriess, in his view, to palliate such &tal perversion 
of taste and of reason. On the whole, we incline to 
acquiesce in the correctness and justness of his opin- 
ions; though, at the same time, we have always cher- 
ished, and cherish still, a very high admiration of 
French chivalry and generosity of character, and must 
award to them the palm of excellence in all those beau- 
tiful accomplishments which so adorn the domestic cir- 
cle, and constitute the charm of society. 

Immediately on his return from France, Crawford 
was appointed, by Preadent Madison, Secretary of the 
War Department. His distinguished services abroad 
had justly increased his popularity with the people of 
his own country, and his reputation as a statesman rose 
to its zenith. He had been, for many years anterior to 
his departure for France, pre-eminently the leading 
member of the Senate, and his opinions and influence, 
as we have already seen, had not only given tone to 
the politics of a large portion of the country, but had 
actually opened the way to the formation of a new 
party orgnuzation, that seemed likely to absorb all the 
9 
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better elemfiots of both the Federal and Demoorstio 
partieS} as also to recoDStraot, in all its origiual pnrityy 
the true BepaUioaa party of 1790-'92, <^ which Waab- 
ington had been the leader. The government waa then 
in its ohrysalis state, and this last-named party had 
been formed on the basis laid down by the writers of 
the Federalist, The advocates of a monarchical, or 
strongest form of government, with Hamilton at their 
head, had so fiir snrrendered their original opinions aa 
to fidl into its ranks, determined to test &irly and folly 
the present Constitation. The Virginia politicians^ 
represented by Madison and John Marshall, and th^ 
ccmservatives of New York, represented by John Jay» 
formed its main pillar. The ultra and radical Demo* 
crats had not then been gathered into that fierce and 
impracticable phalanx which was marshalled and eoi^ 
troled, a few years afterwards, by Thomas JefEBxaum^ 
though they had already organised upon the basia of 
opposition to the Constitution. This instrument waa 
adjudged by them to be too centralising and latitadi> 
nous in its main features, to harmonize with their crude 
notions of State sovereignty and independence. There 
were many who desired to be free from all Tiational 
government, but a large nugority decided that there 
must be some permanent confederation of the States. 
The discussion, in convention and in the public pq^ers^ 
on the powers to be given and the powers to be re* 
served, became zealous and rancorous, and divided the 
country into two great parties, which were designated 
as Federalists and Anti-Federalists. The first &vored 
a stnmg government, and the last insisted upon a weak 
government, or rather, no government at all. The 
general sentiment of the country settled upon a com^ 
promise of these extreme opinions. Hamilton and 
Madison united in support of the present Constitutioi^ 



ad the Demoenitfl of tbe idtra adiool were left in a 
liepdeaB aod desenred minority. This onion between 
these two great men, with Washington as thdr o<«i^ 
mon heady Ibrmed the fowidation on whieh was ereoted 
the Naticmal Republican party. The high-toned gov- 
«nmental theories of the Federalists were so attenu- 
ated and modified as to harm<»iize with the conserva- 
^es of the Yirginia sohool, although the latter yielded 
many ci the asoetio and refined tenets of their sect. 

It was under the guidance of this party that the 
Constitntion was framed, and that the gOTcnmient 
went into operation. But its compactness was soon 
inraded. The dark and dangerous principles of the 
French revolution began to sow and scatter dissenmons 
in the United States. Early in the year 1708, war was 
deelared to exist between England and France, and in- 
terne sympathy was excited for the latter, who had so 
recently been our ally and fiuthful benefiustress in the 
war against the former, which resulted in American 
independence. The proclamation of President Wash- 
ington, under date of the 18th of April, asserting neu- 
traHty to be the settled policy of the United States, 
encountered violent opposition, and soon led to a 
partial disruption and reorganization of parties. Under 
Ae auspices of Thomas Jeflferson, a strong French party 
was formed in this country, and I^iladelphia, then the 
rendence of the General Government, was scandaGaed 
by the orgamzation of Jacobin dubs, or Democratio 
sodeties, which promulged doctrines subversive of the 
true prindples of the Federal Constitution, and de- 
structive to healthy political sentiment. About the 
same time Hamilton published his numbers of PaeifiouB, 
defendmg the executive proclamation. Madison, now 
thoroughly detached from his late assodations by the 
I of Jefferson, answered him under the 



tfm of Hdvidtofl. Thk oontroTeny between the ehieA 
of tbe ooiiBtitntioiud organization of 1789-90, efieetnaUy 
broke np the oomporition of parties which originated 
at that date, and Madison continued stead&atly to co- 
operate with the Jeffersonians nntil the era of 1816. 
It 10 not for ns now to inquire minutely into the his- 
tmy of the rival ikctions which soon sprang up after 
this diampdon between the adherents of Je^rson and 
the elder Adams. The ftrmer, howeyer, carried off 
with them the demgnation of republicanism ; and 
through the prestige of this name, Jeflfersonian democ- 
racy acquired an influence with the nation, which has, 
lor mudi the largest portion of the time, controlled its 
destiny from that day to the present. But the inhe- 
rent, vital energies of the government, comUned with 
every natural element of greatness, as also with the 
strong collateral influence exerted by a conservative 
national party, have saved the institutions of the coun- 
try from a contamination of Jacobinism, which other- 
wise might have been fiital to their health and exist- 
ence. 

It was to this original republican party, fonned at 
a time when patriotism could not be questioned, and 
when the true principles and spirit of the ConstitutioD 
oould not be mistaken, that Crawford evidently looked 
in his efforts to direct the current and composition of 
party organisations, during his senatorial career. On 
his retum from France, he clearly perceived that sudi 
a party had again assumed shape, and, unda* the lead 
of master minds, was rapidly advandng to influence 
and popularity. Hie Hartford Convention had drawn 
down upon the fiustious remnant of the old Federal 
party a weight of infiuny and obloquy from whiefa it 
could not recover, and the lapse of a few years wit- 
nessed its final extinction. The Democrats had been 



Mcioiuly confiuied and diqointed by the erents of a 
war which, althongh begun and carried on nnder their 
immediate aus^oeg, had evidently demonstrated the 
ineffiolentsy and impractacability of their political theo* 
riea and experiments. They had been forced to aban- 
don their absurd and silly preference for the gon-boal 
system of Jefferson, and to btiild up and rely upon an 
^cient naval system, such as, years before, had been 
reoommended and advocated by Hamilton and John 
Adams. They were now forced, at the dose of that 
war, to withdraw their opposition to the establishment 
of a National Bank, and even to yield their eonstitu- 
tiooal opinions. Their leading champion of 1811, 
Henry Clay, who had then done more to defeat Craw- 
ford's Bai^ bill than any other senator, had openly 
cbani^ his opinions, and was now in fovor of the im- 
mediate charter of such an institution. Calhoun re* 
ported a bill to that effect early in the year 1816, and 
deolared that a bank only was adapted to meet the 
finnn^ial exigency, although he had been raised in the 
strictest sect of Jeffersonism. Madison himself surren- 
dered a long-continued opposition, signed the charter, 
and made Crawford, its principal advocate, his Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. In addition to this, they were 
driven to incorporate high protective features in the 
adjustment of the tariff of 1816, and that, too, not in- 
cidentally, but directly, and in so many words, if the 
qMeches of Calhoun, and others of its advocates can be 
admitted as {HToof of the fict. The war had depressed 
aU the industrial pursuits of the country, and these 
catted too loudly for aid and protection at its dose, to 
allow politidans to take shelter behind mere fostidious 
constitutional scruples, or selfish partisan policy. The 
emergency required enlarged and liberal legidation, 
Baeh as was adapted to the growing importanoe of a 
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greftt natkni, and would prore the boiefioettoe and 
praetioalAity of onr Byvtem of goTemment. Tbe 
statemnen of that day met the crins boldly, and the 
ornde theories of the JeffiN^onian school (ever more 
taught than practised, even by thdr founder) received 
a decided check and rebuke at the very moment tfaait 
the ancient monster of Federalism was finally beaten 
down and smothered. It was jnst the time to indoc- 
trinate pnblic sentiment with the safer, mpre rdfiahlA, 
and more vigorons constitutional theories which had 
been already foreshadowed and indicated by Crawfordta 
great speech, in 1811. It was just the time, too^ to 
erect a purer and more efficient party. There was a 
sufficiency of conservative material to be found in both 
the Democratic and Federal ranks, to form sudi party, 
without incorporating the radicalism of the first, or ab- 
sorbing the rancorous elements which distinguished the 
last. The fruit of these events was the constructi<Hi of 
the National Whig party, which, having thus taikeii 
toot, gradually emerged into activity and oompMt- 
ness; and for the twelve succeeding years, its health- 
ful and invigorating influence imparted a tone and b^ 
neficence to the administrative policy of the counlay, 
which induced unparalleled prosperity, and which f^aced 
the United States in the class of the world's greatest 
nations. Nor was this influence entirely effiKsed even 
by the whirlwind of radical democracy, which toie 
through the land during the administration of Jaift- 
son ; although the lustre of a military fimie, too daa- 
dingly illustrated in the achievements of that viotori* 
ous hero, not to win popularity among a grateful and 
chivalrous people, at any hazard to national interests, 
had well nigh totally obscured its milder radiance, 
while it did for ever edipso and mar the political for- 
tunes of the promment Whig leaders. 
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As the Pkmdential tenn of Mr. Madiscm was now 
drawing to its close, the ^e of the nation was directed 
to James Monroe as his snoceflsor. But the leading 
poMtieians of the party to which hoth Monroe and 
Orawford belonged, did not pretend to disgoise their 
preference for the latter. Crawford peremptorily de- 
eliiied; bat when the Congressional caucns assembled, 
and proceeded to ballot for a nominee, Monroe ob- 
tamed ^only a few more Yotes than Crawford, notwith- 
standing tills prompt declination. This resnlt was ez- 
aody what it should have been. Crawford possessed 
and showed more discernment as well as more disin* 
terastedness than his Mends. The pertinadty of these 
was both impolitic and nntastefoL Mcmroe was much 
the moite experienced, both as a man and a statesman, 
had served with credit in the Revolutionary War, and 
was evidently the choice, as also the fiivorite of the 
nation. It may be true, as Mr. Dudley says in the 
flketeh before us, that ^it has often been confidently 
. asserted by a great number of experienced politicians 
ef that day, that if Crawford had permitted his name 
to have been put in nomination at that time, he might 
have been elected with perfect ease.^> We even think 
it is probable, from all we have heard, that Crawford 
might have been of such opinion himself. Still, we 
cannot agree that such hypothesis will quite bear out 
Mr. Dudley's inference, when he says, that "the event 
showed the influence of such a nomination, as it re- 
salted in the election of Mr. Monroe." It is our opin- 
ion that the nomination would not have resulted in the 
election of Crawford; for the reason that we do not 
bdieve, under the orcumstances, that the people would 
have been satisfied with such nomination. There is 
abundant reason to believe, in view of what we have 
stated, that electoral tickets would have been formed 
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for Monroe, despite the caucus nomination of Craw- 
ford. Besides his long experience and reyolutionary 
claims, Monroe had lately won upon the afiectiona of 
the people by superadding to the arduous duties of the 
State Department those of the Department of War, 
and through this had directed the latter operations of 
our arms to a brilliant and triumphant dose. There 
would have been great difficulty in resisting sudi ap- 
peals as these, before a nation whose first impulse has 
always been to reward with civic honors those who 
have gained eren a moiety of military fame. The su- 
perior qualifications of Crawford as a statesman would 
not have weighed in the bal^ace with Monroes mili- 
tary prestige, inconsiderable as it was, when compared 
with the dignity of the award which he was about to 
receive from the popular voice. Nor has the " event *• 
always showed that a caucus nomination ** resulted in 
the election '^ of the nominee. Eight years later than 
this, Crawford did receive the caucus nomination for 
President, and yet he barely obtained a sufficiency of 
electoral votes to find his way to the House of Repro* 
sentatives with Jackson and John Quincy Adams. 

On the fourth day of March, 1817, James Monroe 
succeeded James Madison as President of the United 
States. He immediately tendered the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to Crawford, and the tender was 
accepted. For many years afterward, we lose sight of 
him as an active politician. The labors of a ministerial 
office are wholly incompatible with party intriguings. 
Its incumbent is removed from the sphere of political 
attraction, and is measurably overshadowed. Conse- 
quently, we are wholly unable to trace our disting^uish- 
ed subject in connection with the numerous important 
and startling questions which arose during Monroe's 
administration, nor do we find such connection even so 
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i MB hinted at in the sketch of Mr. Dadley. We 
do not think that it is nnreasonable to find some fiiult 
with sach omission. Nobody can donbt that Mr. Dad* 
ley is possessed of all such information; and, in Tiew 
of the national character of his illnstrions rehitiTe, we 
can see no good reason why he shonld have withheld 
snoh from the public. The public have a right to know 
all that can be known of the political connections of 
such men as Crawford. It is the duty of those who do 
know to make all such known, especially when, in re- 
sponse to a public call, they essay a biographical sketch. 
But there is a cogent and special reason why we regret 
that Mr. Dudley should not have been more explicit. 
It was daring the last term of Monroe's presidency 
that the policy of the United States respecting foreign 
nations was so elaborately discussed. It was then that 
the doctrine of interrention was so seriously mooted 
among American statesmen, and measured by prece- 
dent and by the terms of the Federal Oonstitution. 
The struggle of the Ghreeks and of the South American 
republics elicited then deep interest in this country. 
Hongary and other European nations form now the 
basis of much political sentiment among the people of 
the United States, and there is an evident tend^icy to 
depart firom the safe mayims of the early &thers of the 
republic, and to change the policy of the government. 
The opinions of such men as Crawford on such ques- 
tions, and in times like the present, would doubtless 
exert efficient and salutary influence on a great portion 
<tf the public mind. We cannot doubt that these opin- 
ions were in accordance with the policy of Washing- 
ton's proclamation in 1793, though there existed con- 
siderable differences in the Monroe Cabinet on this 
sobject. We know that John Qumcy Adams was 
quite latitudinous, and that Calhoun was very oonserv- 
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tttfcre. Tlie PrandeDt faamself had no aetlled 
if we m*7 jadge either by his langoage, his poHcf , 
or the conflicting testimony of Adams and Calhonn. 
Each member of his Oabineii it would seem, puts a 
different oonstraction on his langoage, and holds a dif* 
ferent interpretation of his motives and his poliq^; 
whilst Hayne, of South Carolina^ did not hesitate, in 
after years, to charge the language of Monroe as being 
non-oommittal, and as having been employed merely in 
the nature of a ruM de guerre. But history, of what- 
ever descripticm, is silent as concerns the opnicms ef 
Crawford. The only due to these is to be vaguely 
gathered firom the acts and movements of his prominent 
friends in Congress. Taldng, of these, Macon, Ran- 
dolph, Van Buren, and Cobb of Georgia, and such teat 
would earily unfold his sentiments and views. 

Crawford served as Secretary of the Treasury dur- 
ing the entire period of Monroe's preadency. We oa& 
add nothing to what Mr. Dudley has so well said of 
this period of his career, and shall therefore dismiss 
this branch of the subject by quoting that gentleman^ 
language: — 

•' Mvofa of ttie period daring which Mr. Crawfoid aeted m Seem- 
tMj of the I^MMuy," nys Mr. DwUey, •^ikam mn rtrj doaMU; 
our domMtio raUtiont emhaixmited, poconiiiy difficulties jnmbag 
upon the people, home ftod forBign oommeice floctiiatii^ coniiDMeial 
ca|tttal deranged, a pablio debt to be managed, and, aboTe aD, a mi^ 
crablj depreciated and ruined onirencj, had to be dealt widiu The 
political cMaTietB of thoee daji agreed that it required ccaaeleee rigi- 
lance and praibvBd ability to preaenre the national estate from bank- 
npley. Bat the pnblic oedit was nerer better at an/ period ef Hie 
repablio than during his adminiitration of the affiun of the Tn^ 
nuy. The national debt was faithinl^ dischaiged, and the boideni 
^ of govenmient upon the people were light and iooonaderable. At 
* the time of the greatest dlfficolty the mlimaied and aiimi receipts of 
the Traasary only Taried ten per cent., while the estimates of his dis- 
I had varied from seventeen to tweaty>foar pec 



MBt But tibe b0Bt evidflBM of lot fidettlgr, leal, and ability m a 
Cabinet officer in tbii dejpartment^ was tbe length of time be lenred ; 
the unboiuided confidence reposed in him by Mr. Madison and Mr. 
Momne, daring the whole period of his service ; the great interest 
manifestad for bis retention in that office bj Mr. Gallatin, and Mr. J. 
(^ A/Urn^ opinioa of Mi merit, as evinced in bis tendering him that 
offiee dnriu^ bis administration. Soch men are laxely deoeived in 
their Mtimate of character and q' ^«^*%' ^ tif**^ * * 

An almost mmatnral loll in politioal strife foUowed 
«Hi the election of Monroe, and party disaensions and 
animoflitiee ceased to disturb the course of legislation 
for many years. The President himself owned no dis- 
tinctiye party creed. A majority of his Oalnnmit were 
Bepublicans, though not allied with the Jeffersonian or 
Democratic school, further than by association. The 
Secretary of the Nayy rather inclined to the Federal 
tenets, while Mr. Calhoun inclined to the Democratic, 
tbongh his course of action in Congress had been widely 
Taiiant from the ascetic teachings of that sect. In both 
Hbnsies of Congress, the Republicans of the Crawford 
sehool of politics were in a decided majority, controlled 
the legislation of the country, and were under the lead 
of Henry Cbty. They were not then, nor for many 
yean afterward, known by the name or appellation of 
Whigs. The absence of all acrimonious party strifof 
consequent on the extinction of the Federal party, and 
the dismemberment of the original Democratic party, 
rendered it unnecessary to assume any distinctiye ^^- 
pellation. Still they acted steadily together, in ojfpth 
aition alike to the extremes of Federalism and of De- 
Bocracy, respectirely represented on the floor of Con- 
gtess hy Rufhs Cng and John Randolph; and the 
great American system progressed gradually to a happy' 
consummation. There was a vitality and an energy 
then disoeniiUe m the l^pialation of Congress, whid| 
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diflhaed life and spiiit into all departments of bnaineas. 
The nation looked to its government for proper encour- 
agement and relief nnder the yet depresdng inflnenees 
of the war, and soon the whole country gmiled with 
prosperity, and gaye token of speedy release from the 
thraldom of cramped legislation. Hie spirit of the age 
brooked no &stidions obstmotion. Even when the Ex- 
ecutive halted and wavered, the majority of Congress 
came off victorious from every trial of strength betwe^i 
them. The black clouds arising from the Afissouii 
question, in 1820, shed a pasring gloom over the bright 
prospect; but patriotism triumphed over fimaticism, 
though not' without an unwary sacrifice. The internal 
health of the oountry otherwise was never so great ; 
and it is a feet worthy of notice, that this very period, 
when genuine Whig policy and principles were de» 
cidedly in the ascenadnt, is now looked back to by 
all parties as the age of good feeling and of golden 
times. 

But the elements of strife were not long wanting. 
The great Freridential contest of 1824 afforded amjde 
material with which to reconstruct a system of party 
war&re, although it is remarkable that no solitary po- 
litical principle was involved in the contest. There 
was no attempt to keep up, but every effort to keep 
down, old party organizations. Hie Federal party, as 
we have already remarked, had been extangnidied. 
The Democratic party had been dismembered. It had 
become rude and un&shionable to coujde the name of 
Federalist with that of any gentleman. A Democrat 
was considered no better than a Jacobin. The words 
were never heard in political drdes. It was almost 
impossible to draw a line of distinction between the 
aspiring politidans, or to set up any distinctive party 
standard by which to judge their opinicms. Old mea- 
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\ and ibe dirakmB they had oocanoned had paawd 
away. New measnresi under entirely new and variant 
drcanuBtanoeay had been brought forward ; yet nothing 
is mmre true, aa we have ah'eady intimated, than that 
all the leading measnres of Congress were of the genu- 
ine Whig 8tamp» that they inyolved the same prinei- 
plea of interpretation, and required the same oonrse of 
argnmeitt in their defence, that Whigs have used ftr 
the past twenty years. 

It will readily suggest itself to every mind, that a 
oonlest for the Presideney, under such circumstanoes, 
weald be resolved wholly into a contest of mere per« 
floaal preference among- Ae people. The original can- 
didates were John Quinoy Adams, William H. Craw- 
find, John C. Calhoun, and Henry Clay. There being 
no party differences between them, the strife became 
one of a peculiarly fierce and acrimonious character. 
It was soon exaspcorated and rendered more fiirious by 
the unexpected and unwelcome appearance of a fifth 
competitor, in the person of an illustrious military chief- 
tain, whose hot temperament and pasdonate energies 
were not likely to soften the asperity of the contest. 
This was Andrew Jackson. His appearance on the 
field was at once productive of two most important 
events. It caused the prompt withdrawal of Calhoun, 
who became the candidate for Vice F^resident on the 
Jackson ticket, and materially weakened the prospects 
of Henry Clay, by dividing the preferences of the West. 
Jackson had been a senator and representative in Con- 
gfesB, but had not taken even a respectable stand as a 
poltticaan. It was quite common to ridicule his aspira- 
^om tar the Presidenoy as being mere mockery. His 
nomination was generaUy considered too absurd to 
We been made in good iluth. It would not at first 
^ credited that a man notoriously deficient in educa* 
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tkm, flo miiiifi»rmed as to the duties of a emHaB ee to 
haye reagned several offices with the fiank admissMii 
of incompetenoj, fonder of sport than of study, and 
whose training had been mainly in the camp or on the 
frontier, would be seriously urged for the first office in 
the Republic, on the single merit of one fortunate bat- 
tle* Those great qualities of mind, or rather of wifl, 
which afterwards made him the most popular and pow« 
erful ruler that ever wore the ezecutiTe mantie, winch 
commanded the worship of his friends and the admixa- 
tion of his opponents, and which identified the Aneri* 
can name and nation with his own strong and hereio 
character, were not then known to the nation. Wb 
only claim to office was based upon the victory of New 
Orleans ; and this alone made him formidable, and gave 
him a dedded advantage over his three competitors. 

With such fearful odds against them, the friends of 
the other candidates sought now to make &vor wxA 
the people, by endeavoring to prove eacji that thdr 
candidate was, par em^eSenoe, the true Republican eao- 
didate. Crawford's partisans did not stop at this. 
They sought to obtain a more thorough advantage by 
procuring for him a regular caucus nomination, accord- 
ing to the ancient usages of the party. It is to be re- 
marked, in this connection, that Crawford numbered 
in the ranks of his foUowers a greater proportion of the 
old Jeflforsonian Democrats than either Adams or C9ay, 
notwithstanding his known liberal opinions. These, 
considering themselves as the true standards of genmne 
Republican orthodoxy, ineasted on assembling a caucus, 
although they were seriously opposed. They would 
not listen, when reminded that. Federalism having long 
ceased an organized opposition, such a course was not 
now necessary to secure the ascendency of the Repub- . 
lican party. They grew intolerant when told that such 
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a temri to party AMslineryy m the abeence of all tlie 
higher motiTes for combination, was the evidence of 
•a endeavor only to subserve the pnrposes of fiustion, 
and to give an undue advantage where none was really 
deserved. They persisted in their resolve, and called 
U^ther their cancosi on the 14th of February. The 
movement resnlted in an entire fidlnre. Out of two 
hmidred and sixty-one members of Congress, only 
8izty*fi>nr attended the meeting in person, and there 
were two proxies. Crawford, of course, received the 
nomination. Sixty-four out of the sixty-six votes were 
oast for his name; but more than half of these were 
from Virginia, Georgia^and New York. No one will 
contend that such a nomination was entitled to any 
great authority or wdght. It could scarcely make 
pretension to even full and fiiir party organization, 
much less to nationality. But its contrivers claimed 
for it all these, prodaimed it as the regular nomination, 
and invoked all true Republicans to respect and sustain 
it as such. The responses, however, were &r iatcm 
equalling their expectations; and we think that it will 
now be readily conceded that the movement rather 
injured than benefited Crawford's prospects for the 
Presidency. It is certain that many of his devoted 
and confidential friends inclined to such opinion, and 
omoog others, one whose letters now lie before us, 
written at the time of which they speak. This was 
Thomas W. Cobb, then one of the senators fit>m Geor- 
gia. He was recognized as the most intimate and fla- 
vored of Crawford's personal associates^ and was bound 
to him by every tie of admiration and gratitude. He 
was attached to Crawford's party not only from princi- 
ple, but from afiection for its head. From the time of 
Crawford's nomination to the day when defeat and 
disease consigned him to premature retirement, Cobb 
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embarked in his csiifle with a seel that nerer flagged 
or abated, and pressed his daima with almost flmtic 
fervor. He mourned hia overthrow with a grief more 
akin to personal devotion than political attachmrat; 
and imbibing, doubtless from this cause, a settled dis- 
taste for public life, soo;i afterwards threw up his sena- 
torial commission, and retired with his friend to the 
quiet of private life. 

It is dear, from the tenor of thi^ gentleman's letters, 
that the Crawford caucus had not been followed by 
such auspicious demonstrations as hope had flattered 
his friends to -expect. He now writes to one of his 
friends, Dr. Meriwether, that the caucus had not been 
productive of very &vorable manifestations! In &ct, 
this movement seems to have drawn down upon the 
Crawford party the concentrated and increased bitter- 
nelNs of both the Clay and Calhoun fiu)tiona, while it 
gained them no additional strength among the partisans 
of Adams. Notwithstanding that Calhoun had openly 
declined for the Presidency, the newspapers fiivorable 
to his election still kept his name up in connection with 
that office, with the evident intention, as Cobb writes, 
to prevent his supporters from going over to Crawford 
ere the coalition with Jackson had been definitely 
effSscted. The caucus movement was received with 
approbation only in the States of Virginia and Geor^a. 
North Carolina was not so decided, though Maoon^ 
influence in that State was considered sufficient to 
secure its vote. There had never been, even before 
the caucus, any doubts as to the preference of (3eoigia 
for Crawford. In Virginia he was equally popular. 
But in New York the result was very diffidrent, and the 
caucus met with decided oppodtion, notwithstanding 
the efforts and influence of Martin Van Buren. Van 
Buren was considered one of the most dexterous party 
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managerg of that day and time. Wb saocess with the 
people of New York caused him to be regarded with 
deep interest by the varioiis candidates for the Presi> 
dency. He was at first tmderstood to own some prefer- 
ence for Adams, bnt his final decision was in fiivor of 
Crawfi>rd« There was much and varied conjecture in 
connection with this decision at the time, even among 
the political fiiends of the parties. Crawford had a 
comprehensive and sagacions eye, and coold read men 
with as much accuracy as most other politicians. Being 
at the head of a dominant and powerful party in Geor- 
gia, he resolved upon a stroke of policy which, un- 
seemly as it might and did appear even to his own 
fiiends, it was hoped might win to his support the great 
State of New York. This was none odier than the 
nomination of Van Buren for the Vice Presidency by 
the State of Georgia. The project was no sooner made 
known than carried out, for Crawford's wish was law 
to his party in that State. The nomination was made 
reluctantly by the Crawford party, and was received 
with laughter and ridicule by his old enemies and op- 
ponents in Georgia, the Clarkites. The act appeared 
so ill-timed and so barefiiced, in view of Van Buren's 
then obscure pretensions, that the term ^ Vioe President 
Van" was jocosely bandied at every comer, and soon 
became a bye-word and slang expression. Long and 
cruelly did the Clarkites use it as such against the 
Crawford party. As an amusing illustration of this, 
when the next General Assembly of the State convened, 
the Clarkites, being in a decided minority, kept Van 
Buren as their standing candidate for all the lower 
order of appointments, with no other design than, by 
thus showing their contempt fi>r the nomination, to 
annoy their sensitive opponents. There are many now 
living who may remember with a smile the description 
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of tickets that were exhibited and read oat on mnh oo» 
oadons. They had Van Barea oaxioataied on then in 
erery possible form. Sometimes it was a half man 
joined to a half cat, then half fox md half monk^, or 
half snake and half mink — all bearing some resemblanoe 
to the object of migenerons and indecent satire. Ha 
was designated on them as ^Blne Whiskey Yaa^" 
^little Van,'' ^^Yice 'Predd&kt Van,'' and many other 
nicknames, &r more disgraoeM to the perpetrators 
than disparaging to Van Boren. It proved to be the 
more dlBgraoeftil to them from the fiust that, in n few 
years subsequently, the caricaturists and satirists timed 
to be the cringing partisans of him they had thus as- 
saulted. 

But the policy (whether intended as mere policy or 
a legitimate party manoBuyre) did not succeed. Hie 
nomination of Georgia for the Vice Presidency met 
with no response. New York proved obdurate and 
refractory, and showed signs of wavering between Ad- 
ams and Clay. The Crawford party grew desperate, 
and b^;an bitterly to accuse and denounce Henry 
Clay. Macon, Cobb, and others laid to his charge all 
the injuries and reverses they had sustained in New 
York. But Yan Buren did not despair of carrying the 
State so soon as his party friends. He was not one to 
give up without first using serious and zealous efforts 
to effect the object in view. **If we can get New 
York," said Cobb, ^* we shall then be sure of Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and Rhode Idand. Without New 
York, toe are loeV^ This opinion was known to Yan 
Buren, and tending, of course, to confirm him in the 
like view, he went to work to secure the deored object 
with an earnestness and adroitness that had seldom 
fiuled of success before. There is no question but that 
personal attachment to Crawford, as well as the usual 
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Aowance of pofitieal ambftion, tnflaenoed Van Baren 
on tins oocanon. He had long admired Crawford, and 
noir, in the honr of trial, when hia enemies were about 
to triumph over hia defeat, the noble exertions and 
eminent aUlity he brought to bear in the endeavor to 
save and necnre llie election of his fitvorite, must ever 
ezoite a kind remembrance in the bosoms of Crawford's 
iHBily and Mends. EQs efforts, at one time, had come 
rwj near the point of success. He had now found out 
tiiat Crawford was clearly not the choice of the people 
of New York. Up to this period, the electors for 
P^esideiit in New York had been nominated by the 
L<^;iflkituTe ; and it was in the Legislature that Van 
Buroi and his party, certain of defeat before the people, 
BOW determined to take refuge. The majority of the 
House of Bepresentatives was against Crawford. His 
fKends carried a majority to the Senate, and a fierce 
contest now ensued. The people were clamorous to 
take into their own hands the election of President. 
Consequently, a bill to that effect passed the lower 
' House, with only a few dissenting voices. Tlie Senate 
promptly rejected it, when sent up for its concurrence. 
Scenes of the most intense and rabid excitement fol- 
lowed, in the midst of which the Legislature adjourned. 
Popular resentment rose to a resistless height, and the 
Governor re-convoked the Legislature, with a view 
that the will of the people might be expressed and exe- 
cuted. But the same scene was re-enacted with the 
same result. The Senate again defeated the bill, and 
before any thing was done to meet the popular demand, 
another and final adjournment occurred. In the end, 
however, the people carried their point. The mani- 
ftstations against Crawford had been too decided ; and 
when the nominations were made by the Legisbiture, 
he sustained a rignal and crushing overthrow. 
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Ibig result abundantij foreahadowed the gnmd 
finals 80 &r as Crawford was ooooemed, eqMoialfy 
when taken in oonneotion with another imtoward eyent 
which oocorred daring the canTass, and whidi p«t a 
final extingaiflher cmi his chances for ele^on. TUa 
evttit was a sadden and violent attadc of paralysiai 
which deprived him for a tame of his speech, his sight, 
and the ose of some of his limbs, and which so shocked 
his whole nervons system as serioosly to impair his 
memory and to obscare his intellect. This sad news 
effeotoally depressed the spirits of his friends, whikt it 
raised the hopes of his enemies. He was fim)ed, in 
conseqaence of this afflicti<Hi, to give up the bnainesB 
of his office, ceased to appear in public, or to receive 
any bat select company, and was removed to a ddight- 
fal cottage in the vicinity of WashingUm, in the vain 
but fond hope that the qaiet of rand life and the porer 
breath of the country air might induce a speedy conva- 
lescence. But that hope was never fully graUfied* 
After a straggle of many months, his speech, to a great 
extent, was restored ; he regained the use of his limbs, 
and his vision was slightly improved. But the great 
intellect which had once controlled the opinions of a 
nation, and had made his name fiimous wherever that 
nation was known, had Seen bUghted to a degree which 
human skill could not reach, and was never again to 
return with its original strength and lustre. 

The extreme illness of Crawford was not generally 
known, and the canvass was carried on with unabated 
warmth. There being four candidates in the field, it 
was soon ascertained that there could be no election by 
the people. Adams and Jackson ran ahead, but for a 
considerable time it seemed to be uncertain whether, 
under the constitutional provision. Clay or Crawford 
would get to be the third candidate before the House 
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of Bepresentstirak The State of Loauiaaa held the 
die, and the friends of Clay oonfidently expected that 
it wonld be thrown in his &Tor* Bat their oalonlations 
were not vexified. Jackson and New Orleans were as- 
sociated by a common gloriooa link, and the memory 
of his great victory tamed fortone in his &Tor, at the 
very moment that the die was cast. He obtained a 
nujority of her electoral vote, and day was thos 
thrown oat of the contest. This left a small balance in 
&vor of Crawford, who now went into the Hoose of 
Bepresentatives with an electoral vote nearly two^thirds 
less than that of Jackson, and not qoite one-half that 
of Adams. 

In December, 1824, Congress met. Washington 
was the scene of an intense excitement, growing out 
of the pending election for Precndent, and scarcely a 
day passed that some new phase of the contest did not 
eccar, or that a new political tramp was not tamed np. 
Bat the excitement was of a strictly legitimate charao> 
ter. No threats of violence by force of arms were re> 
sorted to, as in 1801, daring a similar contest between 
Burr and Jefferson, when it was proclaimed, on the aa^ 
thority of Jefferson himself, that, in case the Hoose 
ahoold defeat his election, ^' the MidOe Siaie$ foauid 
arm.'* Soch seditioas, Jacobinical sentiments, woold 
not have been tolerated at the time in qaestion. Bat 
there was not less of anxiety or of interest. The 
friends of all three candidates were alike energetic, and 
the movements of each party were watched and sifted 
with slee^ess jcalonsy. Not a step coald he taken, 
nor a proposal made by one, that was not immediately 
traced and rebatted by the others. Nor was the ex- 
citement confined to the members of Congress. Every 
citizen of Washington was an electioneerer ibr the one 
party or the other in some shape, and every visitor 
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wKhin its wiDb was an active, worldiig partisan. 1h<B 
liotels were only so many cauoas or dub-rooms, in 
which to plan and direct tiie various schemes of party 
procedure. The drawing-rooms were throi^^ alike 
with the votaries of fiuduon and the satellites of the dii^ 
ferent champions ; nor were these Ihnited to the sterner 
sex. The theatre was monopolised by one particular 
set of partisans in regular turn, as the most proper 
place for a public demonstration; but the artificial 
representations of the stage flagged and fiided befiMre 
the real exhibitions of the political drama. The legis- 
lative business of Ckmgress recdved little or no atten-' 
tion. The members thought about nothing, talked 
about nothing, and wrote home about nothing but the 
Presidential election. Calculations were tortured by 
each party, into results suited to their own prospeetsof 
success. A letter written by Cobb about the middle 
of January, to a friend in Georgia, affords a striking 
illustration of these illusory calculations; andbemg a 
legitimate link in the history of its time, we shall quote 
from it at some length, for the reader's satisfiustion : — 

*' Doabtleat, in oommon widi oUiert, you feel the greatest amdety 
aboat the Piendential election. Reoentlj, few changes ha;ve been 
maniftited on that solgeet Every tiling has dq[wnded, and does de- 
pend, on the oonna which the Western States ftlendlsr to Ifr. Cbsf 
may take. Should they join us, even to the number of two, the game 
is not desperate. It is impossible to decide with certain^ whether 
tfaej win do sOb Their conduct has been extremely mysterious and 
doubtfuL At one time, they led us to believe they would unite wilb 
ua At another, they are wrtipodaL Two days ago we rece i ved tfM 
news that the Kentucky Legidatore had instructed tbeir fepresiiiili 
tiTSS to Tota fer Jackson. This information has brong^ out five ef 
them who wiU do so; the others (seven) have not yet declared. Obki 
is divided, but this morning I have the positive deolaratiaa of one of 
their most honest and intelligent memben^ that they have detenainsd 
aolto vote for Jackson. But it b not settled how they wlU go be- 
tween Crawford and Adami. Hm ol)}eeliona made by tiiosa fiteill^ 
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to «» in both Kentaqlgr and <^iM ham dirir i«ot in ^^ 
fold's health; and as an honest man I am boond to admit thai^ 
ahhoogh daSlj improving, it affords caose for objection* He is very 
ht, but hia speech and vision are imperfect, and the paralysis of his 
hand contiDMS. W» speech improres slowly. His right eye is so 
bufontd tfiat ha tees well enough to phqr whist as well as an old 
nan withoii* speeCaoles. His hand also gets stroi^ter. Yet ddiwt in 
all these members is bat too e?ident "Mj broihoMn-law, Kr. Sootty 
bas not positiTely promised to support him, bat I think he has made 
up his mind to do so. So also do I think of Mr. Rankin. If, how- 
ever, I am deceiyed in all these calculations (in which I think I am 
w*), Ganeral Jackson will be elected on the fint ballot It is trne, 
Ifatgrlaad and Louisiana an now toicf to be dhrided, but I doabt not 
tiiflty win naita on Jadcson, wbid^ with the Weatem States fleenves 
his success, inasmuch as he would haye New Jersey, Pemujlvaniay 
Uaiyland, South CaroUna, Alabama, Bfississippi, Louisiana, Tennes- 
ne, Kentndcy, Indiana, minois, and Missouri. New York is yet set- 
tfed forno one. We count rixfceen, certain. We want two to make a 
aiijuslty, and these we shall get, as I am told by an intelligent mem- 
bfli^ Mr. daike, npon whose judgment I would sooner nHj tiian on 
YanBonn'a. 

*< Should oueor two Western States withhold their vote fiom Jack- 
SCO, Crawford's election is probable. The New England States are in 
ezcesaiTe alnrm. We have told them that Mr. Adams has no right to 
oaleulate oo any support from us. This is in some measure true. 
Jackaon's strength is such tiiat Adams can gain nothing ftom him. 
The Yankees an determined ikat a Pretiimt tIMbtmaie, 

"New Jersey is wilUog to join ui^ if soooesi becomes probable, 
and I am assured that five out of six of New Enf^and will do so too^ 
when Adams's prospects are blasted. Should Crawford be elected, it 
win bo by a comUnation of Maine, New Hampshire, Rhode Idand, 
Mas B schn aatta^ Connecticat, New Jersey, Delaware, IHrginia, North 
GbroBno, Gaorgia, MisrisnppI, Ifissonri, Kentooky or Ohio. Dda- 
wwsy Yiiginia, Ncttii Carc^ba, and Gaoigia ban nailed their iiag^ 
sad win aink with the sh^ New England, if th^ wish to prevent 
the elaetion of Jackson (and they soy they do> must come to us, fiir 
we win not go to them. Cdonol Benton is active in our oause, and 
is Hkdly to do «8 good. Oxild we hit npon a few ffreat pnnciple$, and 
mite iMraapport with that of Crawfbrd, we should succeed beyond 
denbk Battha€Mtis,waareas much dividad as a^y other people. 
Ottll»irtio]^IdoiiotlMaftirai«d;thoaghIamaotcoi|^liiai<. lArt 
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Thifl letter speaks for itself aad unfolds mooh that 
is interesting in oonneotion with the history of that 
memorable contest. Congress had now been more 
than mx weeks in session, and yet there had been no 
developments which conld point the result, even to the 
most sagacious. There was, indeed, much to cause 
Cobb's expression of ^^ m3^erious and doubtful,^ be- 
cause, so i^oely balanced was the apparent strength of 
Adams and Crawford, that the Clay party were unable 
to decide which would prove the most aviulable to de^ 
feat, by a united movement, the election of Andrew 
Jackson. Thus much, it would seem, the mqority had 
resolved to do from* the beginning of the atrifo; but 
that mi\|onty was scattered among three distinct and 
unfrien^ly-narties, and Clay held the power of fixing 
the desirea '1 On him, therefore, as is well known, 

all eyes v^ere t\.^ t'elj &stened« It was known that he 
viewed Ja'^^^son with unfeigned distrust; that he had 
held him amenable to the censure of Congress for law- 
less and unconstitutional conduct as an officer of the 
army; that he never hesitated to pronounce him to be 
unfit for civil office ; and that he had already expressed 
a determination not to vote for him. Jackson never 
expected him to do so, and with his usual firankness had 
caused it to be proohdmed that such a vote by Clay 
*^ would be an act of duplicity." But the Legislature 
of Kentucky had instructed him to sustain Jackson, 
and the Jackson party, therefore, built up high hopes. 
But they little knew the man with whom they were deal- 
ing, if they ever supposed that such instructions would 
guide him any further than they might comport with 
hb own judgment. He took, and has ever maintained 
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the ground that the Legidature hadnoriffhitoinatniei 
him, and that he felt no more respect for such mstmo- 
tions coining from the Legialatore, than from any other 
assemblage of his feUow-citizens. Under these ciroasi- 
stances, therefore, he was forced to make a choice be- 
tween Crawford and Adams. Still, the friends of Jack- 
son did not cease to importune him with their efforta 
to obtain his support and influence for their &Torite. 
It has even been shown that some of them adyised and 
recommended an arrangement by which Clay should 
be tempted into his support by the allurements of high 
office, in case Jackson was made President. On the 
contrary, there has never been exhibited the least 
shadow of jpro(>f that the friends of Adams or Crawford 
made overtures of any character to Clay or to any of 
his friends. That both of these were anxious to secure 
his co-operation by all legitimate means, there can be 
no doubt. There is some reason to think tLa^ Clay*s 
inclination, as well from their person • • • >atical asso- 
ciations, rather impelled him to a pi ' ; snoe Jfor Craw- 
ford. But his stem temperament., has ^never been 
warped by private preference contrary to his sense of 
pubtie duty. His disposition is marked rather with the 
severe attributes of Roman character, than with the 
flexile impulses of the softer tempered Greek. 

We have seen already that Crawford's health was 
extremely precarious, and that Western members had 
been urging this as as a reason why they ought not to 
support him in preference to Adams. His illness, and 
the serious afflictions with which he had been viated, 
were well known to Cby. He spoke of them often, 
and always with unfdgned kindness and sympathy. 
Anxious and interested partisans had, it is true, sent 
abroad through the country very exaggerated accounts 
of his convalescence and improving state of health, but 
10 
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in Waahiagton the whole truth was known. But hia 
immediate Mends attempted no conoealment, akhongfa 
they were sincere in the belief that he was rapidly 
growing better, and would soon be sufficiently restored 
to enter profitably into the discharge of any official 
duty to which he might be called. Under this Uluaory 
impression, in order as well to confute the maJicioos aa 
to convince and persuade the doubtftU, they resolved 
upon a course which, though corroborative of their sin- 
cerity, resulted fittally to their hopes and ezpectadonaw 
It had been now a long time since Crawford had mkh- 
gled with the public ^ He had not been present at any 
of the numerous festive and sodal meetings for which 
this seas<m is fiunous. To drawing-rooms and sairScB 
he was an utter stranger. Only a select and inUmate 
few were in the habit of visiting him, even at his home. 
A few days previous to the time of election, however, 
and to the surprise of nearly all Washington, his fiienda 
conveyed him to the Capitol, and kept bun there in 
company for several hours. The old man looked much 
better than was generally expected, and deported him- 
self with accustomed amenity and dignity. Many who 
saw him only from a distance, were most agreeably 
disaj^inted. Those with whom he shook hands and 
spoke, however, were observed to leave him with grave 
fiu)es, and with all the signs and tokens of a melancb<dy 
interview. Among these last was Clay himself; and it 
was afterwards remarked by one of Crawford's Mendsi 
who was present, that his manner on that occasion told 
plainly enough that thdr hopes of his co-operation and 
support were at an end. ^' Defects were but too evi- 
dent," as Cobb had written to his friends, and these 
sounded the funeral knell to his chances for the Ftesi- 
dency. 

The contest was at length narrowed down to the 
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imi6 between Adanw and Jabkson, as nearly eyerjr one 
liad, firom the first, predicted it would be. Parties 
Btill continned immoyable and uncertain. It was diffi- 
ook to tell where either had lost, or where either had 
gained. Calhoun had been elected Vice President by 
m large nugority, and refused to take part or mingle in 
the election either way. He was known, however, to 
be bitterly opposed to Crawford, and he afterwards de- 
clared that he had no preference as between Adams 
and Jackson, though his fiiends were already zealous 
lor the latter. Clay maintained a steady and decorous 
Teaenre, which many, whose anxieties were sealously 
excited, characterized as mysterious and politic. The 
Chrawford party no longer expected his coK>peration, 
and the Adams party, relying on his well-known dis- 
trust of Jackson, and fully informed of Crawford's 
wretched health, confined their electioneering efforts to 
an intercourse marked only by cordiality and respect, 
niere is not on record the least particle of eyidenoe 
that they ever made any overtures to Clay's friends, or 
approached himself improperly. But the partisans of 
Jackson pursued a differ^it policy altogether. It is in 
proo^ on their own testimony, that prominent members 
of their party consulted firequently as to the propriety 
of coaxing Clay's fiiends to support Jackson by an in- 
tonation that, in the event of the latter's election, the 
^ second office of the government " would be tendered 
to Oay. They even went so fiir, in guarding against 
the rumor that Jackson had declared his intention of 
continuing Adams in the State Department in case of 
election, to persuade Jackson to allow them to an- 
nounce publicly and by his authority, that he had made 
no such declaration, that he had not decided as to any 
official appointments, and that, if elected President, he 
dionld be free to fin the offices of goTemment as he 
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ohoBe. Wlule doiag this mu<di, howeirer, JadoMm took 
very especial pains to denoimoe all attempts i^ intrigae 
or improper collusions, and expressed himself wiA char- 
acteristic emphaos and honesty of parpose. Wo must 
osndidly say that we believe Jackson himself was intent 
on running the race with Adams for the Presidency 
fairly and independently ; although we must further 
say that Uis subsequent conduct showed aTindiodve- 
ness that is wholly irreconcilable with the general 
firankness and manliness of his disposition. 

It has not transpired whether these dedaradons 
were ever formally communicated to the fiiends ijt 
Clay. But when tiie Jackson party found that Obsfn 
resolution was still fixed not to sustain the pretensions 
of their fiiTorite ; that neither persuasion, nor flatterii^ 
inttmationsj nor attempts to intimidate could move 
him from his purpose ; that the star of the hated Adams 
was rising to ascendency; that Clay and his firiends 
would certainly make Adams the President, thdr rage 
seemed to know no bounds. Their execrations were 
uttered without regard to decency or propriety. Then 
it was that the first hoarse whiq)ers of the ^^bargain 
and intrigue" were heard. They were hissed serpent- 
like through the political circles of Washington, though 
the venom was first discharged within the bosom of a 
quiet and obscure rural district in a neighboring State. 
No one doubted then, no one doubts now, the source 
firom whence those charges sprang. It is one of the 
infirmities of our nature to judge others by ourselves. 
They who had so cautioudy discussed the pc^cy of 
illicit overtures within their own cabal, were natmrally 
unable to account for their defeat upon any other than 
the ground that they had been outbidden by thdr wit* 
tier adversaries. But they directed their attack bdiind 
a masked battery, and attempted to resolve the contiY^* 
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rersj into a penoiMd issae between Clay and aa old, 
Buni^miiided Peniuylvania Datohmaii, by the name 
of Sjremer. Eremer was a member of Congress, and 
from his character, habits, and standii^, was evidently 
selected with special reference to all these, as the in- 
strmttent to fire the tram of this infernal machine. It 
seems that he was notorious for ignorance, insignifi^ 
eance, and Tulgaritj. In his address to the House, 
Olay alludes to him with a species of kind contempt, 
imfi^ying less of maleyolence than scomfol indifference ; 
and afterwards he teUs his constituents that to have 
hdd snoh a man responsible would have subjected him 
to universal ridicule. Nobody believed that Eremer 
composed either his original letter charging Clay with 
corruption and bribery, or the subsequent elaborate 
letter wiiich was sent to the committee raised to act on 
those charges. The only thing he himself did write, 
which was a positive contradiction of his original 
charge, was seiaed and pocketed by one of his friends, 
who at the same time admonished him to do nothing 
wiHiout adoiee. That he was a mere tool of others, is 
seen by his original letter, in which he makes charges 
that he afterwards denied were charges of either bar- 
gun or bribery, and about which he evidently under- 
stood nothing at all. That he was a vainglorious blus- 
terer, is proven by his vaunting rejdy to Clay*s card 
denouncing the chsu-ges of his letter as fiilse. That he 
was a driveller, if not a fool, is evidenced by his whole 
subsequent conduct. Wa cringing denials, his bolstered 
re-eiBnnalions in the free of those denials, his verbal 
eonfrssions to Clay's friends, his written stotements 
given to Clay's enemies, his challenge before the com- 
mittee, and his subsequent disgraceftd retreat, at one 
time boasting, at another time begging, and always 
b&ndly obedient to las ffictators, all these show clearly 
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that he was mach better fitted to motdd cheeses aad to 
mann&oture sonrkront than to oondact a plot or dis> 
cuss state aflSiirs. His only redeeming qaalitj is to he 
found in Clay^s own admission, that ^^he may have pos> 
sessed native honesty.*' 

Snch was the man and the instmment which was 
thrust forward by the contrivers of this atrocious plot 
to confront and accuse Henry Clay. Having fiuled to 
flatter or to fiighten him into the support of Jackson, 
they now assailed him through the more trying medium 
of his sensibilities. They endeavored to compel his 
support by leaving to him only a choice between com- 
pliance and the chances of political destructicML Tbsir 
scheme fkiled as to the first, as every body knows. 
Clay was not shaken for an instant, but challenged in- 
vestigation and defied conviction. At the same time 
he caused his friends to assert publicly and positiveiy, 
that he had resolved not to sustain Jackson undw any 
circumstances short of the most extreme and imim>biu 
ble necessity. But the conspiracy, espedally.in view 
of its subsequent identification wkh Jackson himself 
who endorsed the accusations in the very zenith of his 
gigantic popularity, did indeed result in the destmctioD 
of Clay^s chances for the Presidency. Hie strongest 
armament of proof 'that was ever before arrayed in a 
similar case, (and that, too, the proof of a negativei) 
has not been sufficient to clear him, before the masBea , 
of these groundless charges. Every effort to make 
him President, firom that day to this, has fiuled, soMy 
in consequence of the unwelcome &ct, that his fiiends 
have been met at every corner with these deathless 
charges of the bargain and intrigue of 1825. It was in 
vain that they were disproved ; that all proof was in- 
vited and challenged ; that it was shown no proof ex- 
isted, or ever had existed. One letter of five linea 
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from the Hennitagey oontaimng the mere declaration 
that the opinioiui of its revered and idolized master had 
'^imdergone no change" on the subject, was enough to 
confute a world of substantial evidence, and to stamp 
the baseless charge with the seal of divinity. 

It is a significant and an instructive &ct that the 
fiiends of Crawford, so fiir from aiding and abetting 
this unworthy attempt to destroy the character of a 
high-minded opponent, with the view to force him to a 
oourse which his judgment and inclination both con- 
demned, accorded to Clay their generous and steadfiist- 
soppcMTt in all attempts which were made to obtain the 
aotion of the Houise on the charges contamed in the 
Kremer letter. Forsyth came aealously to his aid, and 
put forth in his cause the splendid parliamentary ac- 
complishments and abilities which made him the orna- 
ment of Congress. Crawford himself turned his free 
against the conspiracy, with feelings that appeared to 
have partaken of both horror and disgust, and after- 
wards wrote to Clay a letter expressive of surprise that 
he should ever have been thought eapahle of believing 
such charges, and assuring him that he *^ should have 
voted just as he did, as between Ja6k$<m and Adam%y^ 
At the same time, the Crawford party, warmly devoted 
to their chief^ never pretended to disguise their hostility 
to Clay, in consequence of his preference for Adams 
over their own candidate. Hey were mostly of a 
school of poUtios which repudiated the latitudinous 
eoDstitutional theories of the day, and considered Ad- 
ams as bemg more obdurate and unreliable on such 
score than Crawford. 

At length the day of election arrived. It was a 
eold, stormy day of February. The hall was beset and 
crowded at an early hour by every dass of spectator. 
Every member was at his post, and the area was jammed 
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with privileged dignitariefl, S^iaton, ex4iieinbm «f 
Congress, members of Stale LegislatBres, jadges, md 
foreign ambassadors. Doabtwas portrayed* in every 
countenanoe ; anxiety throbbed in every bosom. Hie 
galleries and lobbies, filled to an excess that almost 
stifled the eager mulUtude, presented a B<did sea of un- 
covered heads ; nor was there, perhaps, a solitary indU 
vidual of that vast namber, who had not made a choice 
and a preference between the three oppimng candidates 
for President. It was the second time in the history of 
the Govenmient, and within a quarter of a oentory, that 
such a high duty and responmbility had devolved on the 
House of Representatives. Most of those present wera 
alive and in political life when Burr and Je&ison came 
as contestants before the same assembly, and s<»ne had 
been actors in that memorable scene. They now recalled 
with misgiving the frightful recollections of those seven 
days' ballotings, which had been carried on amidst 
threats of rebellion and of armed interference. It wee 
now to be tested whether the lapse of twenty*five yean 
— ^years allied with glory, with greatness, and with un- 
paralleled prosperity — ^had imparted the salutary influ- 
ences necessary to dispel and subdue seditious resofta, 
and to substitute a spirit of allegiance for a qnrit of aa» 
archy. The foreign ministers present, observing the 
immense concourse, and the absence of soldiers and 
guards, seemed by their looks to have agreed that the 
occasion would fully confirm or disprove the repubUoaa 
theory of our political system. But there were no m- 
dications of a character that seemed likely to lead to 
any untoward development. At the usual hour the 
Speaker ascended to his chair, and the rap of his ham- 
mer brought the House to order. The roll was called, 
and the first business bemg to proceed with the election 
for President, in conformity with the terms of the Coo* 



Bfekiitioii, taUoB were dnljr amaged, and teUen ap- 
pcwited. John Raodolph presided at the table on the 
Speakei'B left, and Daniel Webster at that on his right 
hand. The vote was to be taken by States, and amidst 
breathless stillness and the most painfU suspense, the 
balloting oommenoed. When all the votes had been 
depomted and counted ont, Webster rose, and with 
deem sonorous tones, announced that at his table, Ad* 
ama had received thirteen votes, Jackson seven, and 
Crawford four. Scarcely had he again taken his seat, 
when the wild, shrill voice of Randolph was heard 
ringing high above the buaz which followed Webster's 
annooncement, as he {Hroclaimed a similar result at his 
own table, but so vwrying Webster's phraseology as to 
say that the respective candidates had received the 
votes of so many States^ instead of so many votes. 
There being at that time but twenty-four States of the 
TJiiion, and a majority only required to elect, it ap- 
peared that Adams had obtained just the complement, 
and was, of course, duly and constitutionally elected 
President of the United States. 

So soon as this result had been officially made 
known, there was heard some slight demcmstration of 
a^iplanse in one of the galleries. McDuffie, a member 
fimn South Carolina, and a fiwce partisan of the Jack* 
son &otion, sprang to his feet ere scarcely the first 
sounds were distinctly heard, and in a manner that in- 
dicated every symptom of anger and keen mortification, 
moved that the galleries be instantly cleared. This 
motion, and the corresponding order which was imme- 
diately given by the Speaker, seemed to produce great 
surprise among the foreigners present, in view of the 
immense and excited crowd which filled the halL It 
seemed to them incredible that such an order at such a 
time oQold be carried out, and that, too, by an invisible 
10* 
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fiiroe. BattheirsorpiiM was hiUed, and their inerodtt- 
litj satisfied completely, when the Sergeant-ot-anns 
proceeded quietly to motion the crowd to the doora, 
and when that crowd qnieUy obeyed; and all skepli- 
cism, if any had really been entertained, as to the hold- 
ing influence of law in the absence of physical Ibroe, 
most instandy have vanished, when, in a few moments, 
those spacioofr seats, which were so recently teeming 
with conscioos, anxious spectators, presented nothiBg 
to the eye but the magnificent colonnade and the Icmg 
rows of empty benches. The Honse now soon ad- 
journed, and every body quitted the Capitol, some 
filled with joy, and others struggling to conceal the de- 
feat of expectations which had been more fed by hope 
than by reason. The important question had been ir- 
retrievably decided by a first vote, notwithstanding 
that many had anticipated that a struggle enmilar to 
that of .1801 was about to occur again. 

On the evening of the same day, the drawing-rooms 
of the Presidential mansion were thrown open, and aH 
Washington flocked to witness the scene, llie gather- 
ing was brilliant beyond parallel or precedent; and 
amid the universal exhibition of good feeling and ^^a- 
rent vivacity, it was difficult for a stranger to distin- 
guish the victors in the morning's contest from tiie 
vanquished. Adams was there, but the same fligid 
and callous deportment which always belonged to him 
was not exchanged for a manner of even seeming 
warmth. The bright and piercmg eye alone gave 
token that deep feeling, and stormy passions, and acer- 
bities of temper that partook of stem Jesuitism, dwdt 
within a bosom to all ^>pearance so impervious and 
phlegmatic. The polished amenity and winning suavity 
of Jackson shone in marked contrast with the less en- 
gaging manner of lus snccessfbl rival There was not 
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the sBghtest tfymptom of even a lurking disappointmeiit 
obserrable m hiis mild, dignified deportment. He 
shook hands with and congratulated Adams with a oor- 
dialitj that seemed to defy scratiny or question. No 
one oonld have yentored to predict that the frank and 
friendly courtesies of that evening would so soon be ex- 
changed for a personal warfitre, vindictiYe beyond what 
has ever occurred in the history of the republic. Yet 
BO one will now question but that Jackson's behavior 
on that occasion was forced and insincere^ and that his 
bosom was even^ then burning with wratii and the de- 
sire of vengeance. How these were afterwards wreaked 
against both Adams and Clay, history has told with a 
particularity of detail more truthful than welcome. 

Crawford was not present ; disposition and tastes 
would have withheld him from going, even had his 
state of healtii aUowed. Beifides, the result of. the 
morning's contest had both astonished and disappointed 
him. He had never, perhaps, shared the sanguineness 
of his friends, but we are told by one who had long 
stood in a very confidential relation to hiili, that he was 
evidentiy not prepared for so early and abrupt a ter- 
mination of the struggle before the House. Wb fiiends 
were prepared no better for a decision on the first bal- 
lot. They had hoped and wrought for a protracted 
contest, conscious that Crawford's only chance lay in 
some sudden turn of the game which might spring from 
llie anilnosity of the stronger ftetions, and finally bene- 
fit him as a compromise candidate. Consequently, they 
were astounded when the vote was announced, though 
they betrayed no outward sign of chagrin or mortifica- 
tion. Some of the most intimate of their party repaired 
to Crawford's dwelling shovtiy aftet the adjournment, 
and among these were Macon, Lbwry, and Cobb. The 
first two of these went immediately into tiie room 
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where Crawford was calmly redining on hia easy chair, 
while one of his &mily read to him from a newspaper. 
Macon sainted him, and made known the resolt with 
delicacy, though with ill-concealed feeling. The invalid 
statesman gave a look of profound surprisei and re* 
mained silent and pensive for many minutes, evidently 
schooling his mind to a becoming tolerance of the eveai 
which had for ever thwarted his political elevation. 
He then entered freely into conversation, and oomr 
mented on the drcumstances of the election as though 
he had never been known as a candidate. He even 
jested and rallied his friend Cobb, whose excess c€ 
feeling had forbidden him to see Crawford until the 
shock had passed— for he knew that the enfeebled yet- 
eran would be shocked. The conversation, on the part 
of these friends, was not untinged with bitterness and 
spite, vented against the prominent actors in both the 
adverse political factions, but more especially against 
those of the successful party, as being more immediately 
reqponsible for the crushing overthrow of their own be- 
loved candidate, Crawford himself refrained from giv- 
ing utterance to the least exceptionable sentimenti and 
behaved, during the remainder of hb stay in Washing- 
ton, with a mildness and an tu'banity befitting one of 
his exalted station, ^o had just staked and lost his 
political fortune* As a proper conclumon to this por- 
tion of our task, we again draw some extracts from the 
correspondence of Thomas W. Cobb, under date of the 
thirteenth of February, just four days after the contest 
had been decided in the House. 

'* The Prendential election ii orer, and jtm will Iietb hmad the 
result The doadf were blade, and portentous of storms of no ordi- 
naiy character. They broke in one hoirid burst, and straight di»« 
peUed. ETexy thiog here is silent The Tietors haTe no cause to 
rejoice. There was not a slqgle window %hted on tiM oooasion. A 
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few free b^i^om ibonted, *Hiian&rHr. Adamar Bat thejwen 
not joined eren by the criogiog popnlace of this place. The disap- 
pointed lubmit in sullen alienee. The friends of Jackson gmmbled 
at first like the mmbling of distant thunder, bat the old man himself 
sQbmitted withoat a change of oomitenance. Mr. Crawford a friend* 
Bor himMif €iiaiiged not their lobkaL They command nnivenal ra- 
ipeclL Adftma haa oanaed it to be annonnced that Uisj ahaU have no 
canae to he diasatiafied. Two daya ago, the Tinaaniy Department 
waa tendered to Crawford, and refnaed. On the aame day, General 
Jackson paid him a friendly and civil yisit, bnt nothing paased but aa 

interchange of dvilitiea. Crawford will retnm home, 

and we nniat do the beat we can with him. Should he and onr 
fiteida wiab that he abonld again go into the Senate, the way shall 
be opan fer l^m. I am sick and tired of ereiy thing have, and widi 
far nothing ao much aa private life^ My ambition ia dead.** 

The eTents of this memorable campaign, and their 
oonaequeiices, afford an instmctive page of history, and 
may be easily traced to an intimate cozmection with 
the party politics of the country from that day to the 
present. Thisy served to form the tempest which suc- 
ceeded to the calm of the preceding eight years. The 
absence of all principles from the contest, gave to it 
peculiar virulence and acrimony, and made defeat to 
be £Eur more keenly felt. It caused a general prevalence 
of the belief, that the cessation of party strifes, based 
upon honest differences of opinion on the fundamental 
theories of the government, was rather injurious and 
hazardous than beneficial to the political si^ety of the 
republic. Hitherto, since the day of Washington, on 
whom even his opponents bestowed their suffrages, the 
conflicts of the political world had turned on substan* 
tial and great principles. From 1824 to 1848, compe- 
tition has turned principally upon personal attachments 
and preferences on one side, and personal antipathy 
aud hatred on the other. Andrew Jackson was not 
the man to restore harmony; and his advent, at such a 
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period and crisis, most eyer be regflided tt hsviag mib- 
terially balked and impeded the progress of the great 
national interests, although no one can consisteatiy 
question his honesty or his patriotism; while all must 
admit that, in the eye of the world, his administratioa 
gave a character and tone to the American name whiioh 
the lapse of many future generations will not alt^ or 
obliterate. His passions and his pride were aHke un- 
regulated, and the pernicious and corrupting prindjde 
of &Yoritism was a prominent element of his nature. 
He gave out to his friends to expect from him ewery 
thing in the way of patronage, and warned his oppo> 
nents to expect nothing. He very seldom showed 
quarter in battle, never in the political world after his 
accession to the Presidency. These strong passions 
came to be mutual and reciprocal as between the lead- 
ers and followers of both parties; and they increased 
in intensity until, at last, the politics of the country 
was resolved into personal idolatry, a sort of man-wor- 
ship on both sides. The highest public interests were 
subordinate considerations, and the support of a &vor- 
ite chieftain became the primaiy object in the political 
struggles which followed. It wiU be allowed by all, 
we think, that this state of things was most inauispidous 
to a regular and constitutional operation of the govern- 
ment, and to a wise and stable policy in any branch of 
public interest or economy. True it is that the nation 
has prospered in every branch of industry, and our ter- 
ritorial limits have been vastly increased within the last 
twenty years, though we doubt whether this last wiM 
eventuate in good or evil to the public interests. For 
nearly the whole period intervening since Jackson's 
election, the Democratic party has held the reins of 
government, and partiality or ignorance of political 
history might beget an inference in &vor of Demoeraitio 



pofiey, at first right, in view of the inoreasectiiAtioiial 
importanoe during its sway. Nothing, however, could 
he more fidladous. No goveroment ever withstood 
sooh violent assaults on its integrity and strength as 
this government has withstood, during the period of 
Democratio ascendency, against the wild spirit and 
radical tendencies of Democracy. Its domestic peace 
has heen twice seriously threatened in consequence ; 
and the government owes its rescue, on both occarions, 
mainly to the conservative influence of the Whig party. 
The commercial and mercantile interests of the country 
were visited with a blow that had well nigh disabled 
thon for ever. Hieir resuscitation has been brought 
about by a resort to Whig measures. In fiict, the 
Whigs have been routed and overthrown only because 
the Democrats have adopted and acted on their princi- 
ples, while repudiating their name. The only Whig 
measure which has gone down entirely beneath Demo- 
eratic furor, is that of a national bank. That is obso- 
lete and dead, beyond recovery or resurrection. On 
the other hand, the two cardinal principles of the Whig 
party have been permanently impressed on the country 
by Democratic men : viz., those of protection to na- 
tional industry, and a moderate system of internal im- 
fHTovements. 

Early in die spring following, having declined the 
offer from Adams of the department he had so. long 
presided over, Crawford set out from Washington <m 
his return to G^rgia. Politioal life had no longer any 
charms for his ambition, and his whole fiunily seemed 
to rejoice that its idolized head was at last cut loose, 
even though abruptly and mortifyingly, from the re- 
straints and the miseries of a public career. The state 
of Crawford's health was too feeble and precarious to 
withstand the rapidity and discomforts of a public < 
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Teyanoe, and it was decided that tlwjr Bbonld trard-in 
hia private carriage, and pumie their rente by easy 
Btagea. They were aocompanied by his fiiend, Mr. 
Cobb, whole devotion to the fiiUen statesman was never 
bounded by the measure of prosperity or success, but 
dung fidthlully in the hour of misfortune and fidlure. 
His aspirations for political greatness seem to have ex* 
jHred with the dose of the day which had witnessed 
Crawford's final overthrow for the presidency: it was 
but little more than two years afterwards that he threw 
up his comnussion as senator, the victim of severe do- 
mestic afflictions; wbidi, added to his keen mortafica- 
tion at Crawford's defeat, fixed his determination to 
leave the theatre of public life. 

The people of Georgia met Crawford at every 
county-town through whidi he passed on his return, 
with all the evidences of affection and respect. A few 
miles firom Lexington, the court-house ute of his own 
coukity, the dtiiens of Oglethorpe, headed by his an- 
dent and unwavering friend. Judge John Moore, were 
gathered in considerable numbers to recdve and escort 
to his home their illustrious but afflicted friend and fd* 
low-countryman. After greeting the old statesman 
with a warmth that indicated the deepest sincerity of 
attachment and admiration, and with an enthusiasm 
none the less ardent that he had been overthrown by 
the mktion, they formed in procession, and conducted 
him to the town amidst demonstrations rather of tri- 
umph than of mortification. He was here quartered 
in the hospitable mansion of Judge Moore, and the day 
was devoted to the reception of his earliest and fittest 
fiiends, many of them descendants of those who, twenty 
years before, had first called him into political life. 
They viewed the fiiend of thdr youth with mingled 
ftetings of curiosity, veneration, and sorrow; many 



yean kadpMiedaiioe he had been i&Oeorgia; agi^iit 
11M117 of thoee presoit knew him only by rep<»rt. Their 
fiithers had told them of his greatness, and had enoour- 
aged their youthfUl exertions by pointing his career to 
them as a proud example of industry and application* 
But he was not now the Crawford of his prime ; dis- 
ease had robbed him of that fine ajqpearance and ma- 
jestio carriage which had so imjMressed all who knew 
him in the g^pit^ of his career. The commanding in*> 
teUect which had won the rever^ice of a nation no 
longer shone with origiual splendor ; he was, in &ct, 
the mere shadow or wreck of what he had been. Some 
who went in with beaming eyes came away saddened 
and downcast, when they called to mind die vast di& 
fiarence between the Crawford of 1812 and the Craw* 
ford of 1825. All had heard of his sickness, and they 
expected to find him somewhat altered, but none were 
prepared for tlie awful change which met their vision. 
He could scarcely see ; he e^ke with great difficulty, 
and cTea with apparent pain ; his walk was almost a 
hobUe, and his whole frame evidenced, on the least 
motion, that its power and vigor bad been seriously 
assaulted* Those now living who met Crawford on 
that occasion, mention the interview as being one of 
the most melancholy of their lives. 

Three miles distant from Lexington was Wood- 
lawn, Crawford's private residence ; this was now his 
next and last stage ; and the fiunily entered within its 
grounds with feelings more akin to those of exiles re- 
turning from a painful banishment, than such as might 
be supposed to oppress those whose ambitious auna 
have just been disappointed. It is a retired, peculiarly 
rural spot, unadorned with costly or imposmg edifices, 
and boasts of no artificial embellishments of taste; 
every thing around partakes of the simplicity and uit> 
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<Mleiit«doii8 habits of its lUoalrioiis owner. It 
fronted with a magnificent forest of oaka, throng^ 
which the mansion was approadied from the main 
road, along a romantic and winding avenne, jost wide 
enough for vehicles to pass with oonyenience. Li the 
rear opened an extennlTe clearing which formed the 
plantation, dotted here and there with peach and apple 
orchards, and affording an agreeable prospect of MB 
and meadow; aronnd and throngh these meandered a 
dear little brook, which fonnd its source in a ddight- 
fnl spring, only a few yards distant from the mansion, 
and which lent a charxnfaigly pastoral appearance to the 
whole scene. The garden bloomed with an abundimoe 
of shrubbery, and of choioe, tender finit^rees, which 
were planted and tended by Crawford and his elder 
children alone, and smiled in the luxuriance and gayety 
of its numerous flower-beds. A rich carpet of blue 
grass covered the lawn in fit>nt ; and heiie, of a cafan 
summer evening, beneath the shade of a venerable oak, 
might be seen frequently gathered the entire finnily, 
the retired statesman himself being always in the midst, 
and ever the hap|»est and liveliest of the group. The 
memories of the past, laden alike with greatness and 
with gloom, seemed now to have fiided to mere secon- 
dary and subordinate imp<»tance. The quiet joys of 
domestic life, unmixed with aught that could mar theur 
loveliness, spread content through the familiar drde, 
and enlivened his secluded homestead with a warmtii 
of affection and harmony too pure and too substantial 
to be compared with the fleeting pleasures and ephe- 
meral honors of the political world. 

The derangement of private business consequent on 
such long absences from home, and the very depressed 
state of Crawford's finances, drove him to embaik, even 
in his enfeebled health, once again in profrasional Mft, 
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widi the hope of restonng his pecuniaiy affidrs. His 
0oii8were jet under age; and it was not until four 
years later that he gave the hand of his eldest daughter 
to Mr. Dudley, that daughter who had been so long his 
most trusted and confidential fiiend, whose dehoate 
hand had drawn or arranged many of his most import- 
ant official papers during the progress of his malady, 
and whose qualities of heart and of mind distinguiahed 
her as well in the fiishionable as in the political and 
BOGial circles which centred at her &ther's reddence in 
Washington. While yet he was determining the mode 
of his return to professional life, it so happened, how- 
ever, that the bench of the circuit in which he Ured 
was made vacant by the death of its incumbent, the 
odebrated cynic and wit) James Dooley. Goyernor 
l>oup immediately appointed Crawford to fill the va- 
eaucy, and this timely compliment secured for him at 
once an honorable official station, and an annual salary 
of three thousand dollars. He was elected to the same 
office, the year following, without opposition; but, as a 
singular and striking illustration of the instability of 
political fime, when the subject of his re-election came 
again before the legislature, three years afterwards, the 
pitifiil majority of only three votes decided a contest 
between a man of less than ordinary ability, and of 
soarcdy second-rate standing as a lawyer, and a man 
of pre-eminent talents and position, who had filled the 
enU^tened world with his reputation. 

We must now turn reluctantiy fi'om these pictures 
of domestic felicity and quiet profesaonal duties, and, 
as a candid and impartiid reviewer, give our serious 
and dose attention to a subject &t difierent in charac- 
ter, which brought in its train much that was unpleasant 
and mortifying in Crawford's hitter life. Thecafanand 
ocmteot of Woodlawn were but of short ezistoice: he 
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who had been ao long asBooiated with the strifts, die 
Btmggles, and the malignities of the political areoa» 
could not be expected or suffered to dose these con* 
nections by retiring suddenly frooi their perplexities. 
Others were still straggling whose interests had been 
involved with his own, and who wonld not sorrender 
him to private life while a hope of thdr own promo* 
tion, either by his influence or his inaimmenialiijfy 
l^immered in the political horiaon* 

The conflict for the presidency betwixt the fnends 
of the administration and the party of General Jackson 
had waxed violent and warm early in 1827. Oalhoun 
was again the candidate for Vice Ftesident on the 
Jackson ticket, and was understood to be high in the 
esteem and confidence of that chieftain. Most, if not 
all, of the old Crawford party had taken sides in the 
same cause ; and the combined forces of all these an- 
cient and still unreconciled foes were turned into a 
common crusade against the coalition of Adams and 
Clay, which had wrested from their req>ective &vorite8 
the crown of success in the late election. The cry of 
the ^^ bargain and intrigue'' was the theme of every 
Jackson editor throughout the Union, and, as remarked 
by Hamilton of South Carolina, formed the sole ^ elec- 
tioneering staple " of the Jackson party. The contest 
was one of desperation on the part of the coalition 
which held the reins of government ; Clay mingled 
personally in the strife, and struggled with a gallantry 
that has never been equalled in the history of partisan 
warfiure. He met his accusers with a proud d^ance, 
and went even to the headquarters of one of the oppos- 
ing foctions to gather testimony in his fiivor. He ob- 
tained from Crawford the letter to which allucion has 
been abreadymade, and published it in Washington. 
The effect was universal surprise and consternation in 
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the bottile oamp. This letter diowed that Crawford 
did not duffe the general belief of the party with which 
his Mends were aeting, and, in fiust, directly aoqoitted 
CSay of any hnproper act or motiye, so &r as the opin- 
ion of its writer was concerned. Crawford evidently 
bore no personal iU-will to Clay ; if he had. Clay never 
woold have obtained from him anght else than sheer 
justice inight have demanded from a fair and honora- 
ble enemy. He went farther, however, and expressly 
endorsed the choice of Clay as between Adams and 
Jadcson ; and yet, as if to i^<»*d but the melandioly 
evidence of decayed faculties by exhibiting the most 
remarkable of inconsistencies, a few months later we 
find Crawford busily corresponding to secure the elec- 
tion of Jackson over Adams in 1828. £Bs letter to 
day, approving the choice of the latter in preferring 
Adams to Jackson in 1825, is dated in February of 
1827. In the April following he authorized his opin« 
ions in fiivor of Jackson's pretensions, as he declares in 
a letter to one Alfred Balch. This letter, first made 
public in the great quarrel between Calhoun, Crawford, 
and Jackson, bears date in December of the same year; 
in which, while decidedly advocating the claims of 
Jackson, he denounces Calhoun as being inimical to 
the Qeneral^ and urges that his name on the Jackson 
ticket will create difficulty in the State of Oeorgia. 
His dislike of Calhoun outweighed his preference for 
Jackson ; and as he could not, without separating from 
his friends, support Adams, this &ct had well nigh 
fixed him in a state of neutrality, so fearfhl was he that 
Jackson's election *^ might benefit Calhoun.'' He even 
wished to stipulate with Jackson that such benefit 
dionld not follow on his election, and urges Balch, who 
was a near neighbor and friend of Jackson, ^to asoer> 
tain" if such cannot be disdnctly understood. He and 
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Oalhoim had beeo enemies for many hmg yean, and the 
events of 1824 bad produced an open personal mptme 
between them ; their interooorse had been confined to 
the mere ordinary ciyilities of life, and retirement did 
not bring any abatement of Crawford's animosity. He 
was as little prone to forgiveness as Jacks^Mi himaftif^ 
where his dislikes had taken firm root; he believed 
that Calhonn was an unreliable and a deceitful man, 
and, being now fiivorable to Jackson's election himseil^ 
he could not bear ^* to see Mordecai, the Jew, sitting 
at the king's gate." In other words, he believed that 
Calhoun was too bad a man to stand in such intknate 
relations with a President of the United Statesi or to 
be quietly allowed thus to ride into power on Jadcson's 
popularity. It is clear that this intolerance did not 
proceed from envy, or ambition, or that meaner feeUng 
which craves Company in disappointment. Crawford 
no longer aspired to office, and thought as little of ever 
being made President as of succeeding the Great Mo- 
gul; but it is beyond doubt, in our nund, that his sub- 
sequent unfortunate agency in bringmg about the cele- 
brated controversy which drove Calhoun from pow«r 
and place, was owing alone to the depth and eamesU 
ness of this long-cherished enmity. The connection of 
Crawford with this memorable quarrel between the 
two first officers of government, is too well known, and 
has been too much censured, to be passed over witJioui 
a most rigorous and impartial investigation at our 
hands; and as our judgment has led us to condusiatts 
quite variant with the common impressions in regard 
to his conduct, we shall proceed candidly to set forth 
the reasons which have induced such conclusions. 

Crawford's opposition to Calhoun was deep-rooted 
and interminable ; and to effect his defeat he b^ian, 
early in the ML and during the winter of 1827, to cor- 
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respond eKtenmvely widi his fiieada in the Western 
States, denoonoing the candidate for Vice President aa 
unworthy of the support of Jackson's Mends. Among 
these letters was one written to Alfred Balch, of Nash- 
ville, in which, after acknowledging the receipt of one 
from hia correspondent, Crawford goes onto deprecate 
being made prominent in the approaching ccmtest for 
Pfeeaidait, declares with great candor his preference 
for pviyate life, -but says, neyertheless, that he had 
already authorized Van Buren and Cambreleng, who 
had vUUed him thepreOiouB Aprils to make known hia 
^xfuaxxoB. l!hese opinions were fovorable to the election 
of Jackson ; but Crawford continues by asserting that 
there is some difficulty in consequence of Jackson's as- 
sociafckm with Calhoun. Then follows a series of fu»u« 
satimifs against Calhoun, &dng upon him the charges 
of duplicity, inconmatency, and enmity te Jackson. 
The letter, on the whole, though eminently illugtrative 
of the candor and honesty which had ever characterized 
Crawford's intercourse with his fellows, is a wretched 
and most incoherent specimen of composition, showing 
much more of determined prejudice than of care or taste. 
It bears not the slightest resemblance te the foiiahed 
compositions which had emanated from its author in the 
days of his prime ;• his speeches in the Senate, his re- 
porta aa Secretary of War and of the Treasury, and hig 
diplomatio papers while Minister to France. It is so 
awkwardly expressed in some parts, and the commix- 
ture of personal pronouns so incongruously strung to> 
gether, as to require every auxiliary of emphasis, pa* 
rencheas, and all kindred resorts, to point and exphun 
his meaning. True, there are to be found unmistakable 
traces of the author's mind, though not the mind of 
1811 ; the polished style and daasic elegance which dis- 
tinguished the productions of his zenith are, however, 
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nowhere to be disoerned in this series of lettere. TUto 
fikct, of itself most be held to demonstrate what has 
been already assumed in this review, that the intellect 
of Crawford had been seriously impaired by the attack 
with which he was visited in 1824. 

This and other letters were shown to Jackson, but 
they produced no visible change in his feelings for Cal- 
houn, nor did they, as expected and hoped, infiuOTce 
the result, so &r as Csdhoun was concerned, in the 
popular elections. He was elected Vice President by 
a decisive majority, on the Jackson ticket ; but the 
electoral colleges for President and Vice President yet 
held the final determination. These have always been 
held with peculi^Qr sacredness in our system of govern- 
ment: the electors are the trustees of the high sover- 
eign power of the people of the States, as it rebttes to 
the choice of the two first officers under the Constitn- 
tion. The degree of fidelity with which this trust is 
thus discharged, controls in a great measure the opera- 
tion of our governmental system. Still obstinately bent 
on eCTectmg the political ruin of one he held to be so 
unworthy of confidence as Calhoun, Crawford did not 
now hesitate even to strike at him through the electoral 
colleges ; he wrote certainly to two of his Mends, and 
urged them *^ to use their influence " to secure his ene- 
my*s defeat in the colleges, when they should respect- 
ively convene. We are obliged to say, that while this, 
strictly speaking, was a legal, and perhaps an honest 
course of political opposition, it was not fidr or unex- 
ceptionable. The colleges are not ^;;90c(/l0al7y intrusted, 
but the received opinion is, that they are bound to 
carry out the popular preference as evidenced by a 
majority of the votes cast in the respective States which 
they represent. Every body knows that these votes 
are cast with reference to the known views of the dit 
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feirait candidates for eleotora who are before the people. 
The snooesBfid ticket is, therefore, the sure index of 
popular preference as to the candidates for President 
and Yioe President. At the same time, then, that we 
insist on upholding Crawford's ^character for integrity 
and candor, we most decidedly condemn, in view of 
the grounds here taken, any attempt to influence an 
doctoral college contrary to the evidences of popular 
preference. Jackson and Calhoun were recognized as 
ronning on the same ticket in the State of Tennessee, 
the first for President, and the last for Vice President 
of the United States. This had been proclaimed by 
the electoral candidates, and the people had voted ac- 
cordingly ; we therefore enter protest against the pro- 
priety of Crawford's course, when he undertakes, in a 
letter of a date subsequent to the popular elections of 
that State, to persoade his friend Campbell, one of the 
suooesBftd Presidential electors, to endeavor to cut off 
Caihoun firom the vote of Tennessee as Vice President. 
Nothing could be more hurtful to the integrity of our 
political system than to adopt his course on this occa- 
si<m as a legitimate precedent. That will be the sad- 
dest day in the history of this republic, when an at- 
t^npt to countervail and nullify the popular dedsions 
shall succeed through the medium of extraneous infln- 
eaoes brought to bear upon the electoral colleges. 
There is not a more delicate feature belongmg to the 
Federal Constitution than the mode of making a Plrem- 
dent, and its very delicacy argues its wisdom. The 
tmst is one entirely of honor, and dreadfiil is the re- 
spooaibility of accounting to the people for the forfeit- 
ure of such confidence; the very absence of all pre* 
scribed safi^^oards to enforce compliance with their 
decision, makes dereliction the more terrible to be en- 
conntered. If there was a legal penalty involved, a 
11 
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legal and full defence would be neoenarily idlowed. 
Both are preduded, and the safety of our goyemment 
lies in the strict observance of the sacred obligatioo im- 
posed on the electoral colleges. 

The &ot that Crawford wrote letters both to Qea- 
enJ Campbell and Colonel Barry, nrging them to use 
their influence to defeat Calhonn before the colleges, is 
nnqnestionably true ; the political world was made ao- 
qoainted with the &ct more than twenty years onoeu 
That he intended mischief to the Constitution, no one 
can or will say, not even his fiercest enemies ; but that 
his advice involved mischiei^ is clear and undeniable. 
Xhat advice was melancholy evidence of his waning 
fibculties of mind, which were now too &r impaired to 
comprehend prudential political condderatiima, where 
no direct invasion of the Constitution or the law was 
intended, and where the aim was to defeat aman whom 
he honestly thought to be unprincipled and dang^ous. 

This project fauled signally. Calhoun went into the 
office of Vice President by a triumphant majority, was 
conaidered first in the confidence of the Plresident, and 
was generally regarded as the most prominent aspirant 
for the succession. Together, he and Jackson were duly 
installedonthe fourth day of March, 1820. Everything 
went on prosperously and swimmingly with the party in 
power; the administration at once attained to a popu- 
larity that seems, at this distance of time, to have been 
nearer aldn to blind idolatry than rational approbation. 
The country went mad with admiration of Jackson, and 
his fiivorites and ministers were so &r lifted along on 
this scale of popularity as to be thought incapable of 
doing wrong; and among these, Calhoun stood ocxi* 
f essedly highest. Having £adled to effect his overthrow, 
Crawford had now retired firom the contest, apparently 
reconciled to the inevitable course of events. But new 
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Aotois now raddenly qipear on the stage. A oonqrin- 
oj — tor it can be called by no other name, in oar jndg- 
I hatched and perpetrated, of which Orawford 
I made the nnconBcioas instrument, of which Jack* 
Bon himaelf was the dupe, and of which Calhonn was 
thQ victim. This was to drive Calhonn from power and 
popnlarityby destroTUighimin the confidence of the now 
all-powerfiil President. The same motive which actu- 
ated Crawford's efforts in the late election, here again 
prompted him to pnrsae Calhonn : inveterate personal 
enmity, which aimed at nothing short of the disgrace 
of one alike distmsted and hated. When we say that 
Crawford was the nnconsdons instrument, we do not 
mean to say that he was nnconsdons of attempting to 
ruin Calhonn ; we think it is qnite clear that he was 
expressly aiming to effect that end, by making public 
certain transactions of Monroe's Cabinet, which had 
been discussed in 1818. 

On a sudden, the nation was astounded with the 
news that an irreconcilable feud had sprung up between 
the President and Vice President. This was in the 
spring of 1880, but little more than twelve months 
smce the inauguration. A copy of a letter had been 
placed in Jackson's hands, which excited on the instant 
the whole ferocity of his nature, and made him the 
mortal foe of Calhoun. This letter made known that, 
at a meeting of Monroe's Cabinet in the summer of 
1818, called to deliberate on the events of the Seminole 
war, Calhoun had distinctly proposed that the com- 
manding general, Jackson, '* should be reprehended in 
some form, or punished in some form," for alleged un- 
authorized and illegal conduct in the prosecution of 
said war. The writer of this letter was William H. 
Crawford, and it was directed to John Forsyth, one of 
the Senators from the State of Georgia. How or for 
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what reason each a letter was wrong ^m Crawford at 
saoh a time is, to some extent, a matter of conjectare 
to this day ; though no one who is informed of all the 
£iot8, doubts that the design was to effect a personal 
breach between Jackson and Calhoun, and thereby to 
destroy the political consequence of the latter. Craw- 
ford had authorized Forsyth to show his letter to Cal- 
honn ; this is proof that he believed what he said, and 
that he desired no concealment. Forsyth, for some 
reason, did not comply ; he sent the letter immediately 
to Jackson, and Calhoun never saw it* A copy was 
given to him, but it was not a complete copy; impor- 
tant and significant names were left in blank, which the 
author would have scorned to conceal He was joy- 
ing, if not a magnanimous, at least an open game. 
Crawford was the last man on earth who would conde- 
scend to palpable meanness or to disguise ; he was both 
too independent and too fearless to resort to either. 
If he was guilty of improprieties, they were improprie- 
ties consequent on a fidling and an erring judgment, 
not the ofl&pring of a bad heart or of wilful wrong. 
But others were neither so nice nor so frank. We are 
wholly unable to find an excuse for Forsytii, much less 
for the contrivers of the plot; we think that Forsyth 
was bound to show the original letter of Crawford to 
Calhoun, as directed, before he gave it into the hands 
of Jackson: There was no injunction laid on him by 
the writer to show it to Jackson at all, though few will 
doubt that such was intended. But there is a twoMd 
reason why Crawford must have desired and why he 
directed that the letter should be shown to Calhoun in 
the original. In the first place, it was due to candor 
and fiumess of dealing ; and in the next place, Crawford 
evidently desired that his enemy might have the chance 
of attempting a correction, if he had inadvertentily 
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enred in the statemfflit of fiiots. HsA his directions 
heen followed, the main oorresp<mdence would then 
have occurred between himself and Calhoun, instead of 
between Calhoun and Jackson. Besides, in such event, 
much injury might have been averted from Calhoun, as 
he would then have possessed the full means of xmravel- 
littg the plot — ^the suppressed names in the copy bemg 
undoubtedly the index. Much mortification might also 
have been spared to Crawford. After the correspond- 
ence had been opened with Jackson, in consequence of 
Forsyth's omission to obey his friend's injunction, Cal- 
houn peremptorily and quite haughtily refused to re* 
cogniae Crawford as a principal in the controversy, re- 
turned his letters with a most insulting reply, and 
declined all correspondence except through the Presi- 
dent. We must say that, on the whole, we think For- 
syth occupied quite a remarkable, not to say unenviable 
position in connection with this aJQQiir ; and we are at a 
loss to reconcile Calhoun's ready admission that he did 
not allude to Forsyth as being concerned in the efforts 
which were being made to cause a rupture between 
Jackson and himself. No matter what may have been 
Forsyth's motives (and these we shall not impeach), it 
is doftr that the breach was effected through his imme- 
diate instrumentality. At the request of one Hamilton, 
of New York, a friend and political aUy of Van Buren, 
Forsyth writes to Crawford, asking a statement of the 
(kbinet transactions of 1818, relative to Jackson's oon- 
dnct in the Seminole war. Hamilton asked this of 
Forsyth at the request of Jackson, who states that he 
was induced to make the request from what had been 
UAd a friend of his by the Marshal of Columbia Dis- 
trict. This certainly looks quite mysterious, especially 
in view of Hamilton's connections. Who was the friend 
that had thus informed Jackson of the Marshal's state- 
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menty and of Ebunilton's knowledge of the same fact : 
viz., that Calhoun had moved to punish Jackson at the 
Cahinet meeting alladed to ? This personage has never 
been positively known, though conjecture (and circum- 
stances were pointed to which were held to authorize 
such conjecture) has settled the identity on Martin 
Van Buren. This we shall not attempt to confirm or 
to confute ; but it is dear that Forsyth's interference 
at this period of the plot directly caused the rupture 
between the President and Vice President; and his 
omission to comply with Crawford's directions to show 
the letter to Calhoun, would seem to imply, on his part, 
at least a very questionable indifference as to the re- 
sults that were sure to follow. 

During the progress of the controversy, several 
questions of veracity arose between Crawford and Cal- 
houn, which were never definitely settled, so &r as his- 
tory is concerned. The first of these was in relation to 
a letter from Jackson to President Monroe, dated pre- 
vious to the invasion of the Spanish territories, which 
Crawford asserts to have been produced at the Cabinet 
meeting in question. This Calhoun denies positively, 
and brings to his aid, as proof of the denial, a long ar- 
ray of letters from various heads of departments, all of 
whom profess to recollect nothing about such a letter 
as Crawford had designated. The last was the alleged 
diange of opinion on Crawford's part, regarding the 
conduct of Jackson on the same occasion. Calhoun 
again brings in letters from McDuffie and others to sub- 
stantiate the charge. We shall not attempt to pass 
judgment on so delicate a point ; we may believe that 
Crawford was Uable to err, and, from a treacherous 
memory, probably to mistake facts, inadvertently, as 
most men may do. But no testimony could induce us 
to entertain for one moment the charge that he was 
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ever gmltj of deliberate &lsehood. We hare ever 
held an equally high estimate of Calhoun's integrity, 
and thus feel restrained from dwelling farther upon so 
unpleasant a matter. Li long years after, when the 
immediate fiimilies and friends of each party shall have 
been gathered to their Others, and when feelings in- 
duced by the controyersy shall no longer glow within 
living bosoms, then the impartial reviewer may enter 
with propriety on the discussion, and thus eviscerate 
the truth of history. 

The quarrel between Calhoun and Jackson was per- 
manent and irreconcilable, and it was most probably 
intended by those who had fomented it, that no recon- 
ciliation should take place. The object was evidently 
much more allied with motives of political advancement 
and degradation, than with private enmities and prefer- 
ences. Calhoun was driven from power, and his national 
popularity sank beneath the irresistible fiat of his more 
admired though less gifted rival. He never afterwards 
regained his former hold on the affections and confi- 
dence of the American people, and it is seriously denied 
by his friends that he ever made any attempt which 
looked to such object. He quitted the post of Vice 
President, and obeyed the voice of his beloved State, 
which had called him to the United States Senate, to 
there expound and advocate, with his great powers of 
mind and of debate, the unfortunate doctrine of nullifi- 
cation* He devoted the balance of his life to the pro- 
mulgation and defence of this and kindred doctrines, 
and became wholly sectionalized in feeling and in con- 
duct, although the whole country acknowledged, to his 
dying day, the powerful influence of that splendid, com- 
manding intellect, which had made him a giant of his 
time, and had sustained him in all his parliamentary con- 
flicts with the combined forces of our greatest statesmen. 



MACAULAT'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.* 

Since the days when the celebrated novels of Sr 
Walter Scott were issued from the Edinburgh pres8» 
and heralded forth to the eager and admiring world as 
productions from the magic pen of the unknown ^' Au- 
thor of Waverley,'* no work has created such high ex- 
pectations or been read with such lively enthusiasm as 
that now before us. Indeed, it has been rather de- 
voured than read, and seems to have been sought after, 
(if we may be pardoned the expression in connection 
with so popular a book,) more with the desire to gratify 
an ephemeral curiosity than with a view to solid im- 
provement. This species of furor is harmless and tol- 
erable when produced by the pompous annunciation of 
a new novel from Bulwer or Alexandre Dumas ; but it 
is very apt, if not quite sure, to prove &tal in the end 
and consequences, to the permanent popularity and 
esteem of a grave history — and more especially of a 
history of England. The impressions of fiction are 
pleasing, light, and transient, and even where a novel 
is deficient as to style and sound moral instruction, the 
interest of the story, if only tolerably sustained, will 
rescue it from harsh or condemnatory judgment. But 
it is far different with a work of history. Diffuseness 
* If acanlay's Hutoiy of England. Kew York : Hsiper and Brotliei& 
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of Style, spttrkling sentences, entertaining and briUiant 
episodes, occasional and tasteful metaphors, will do 
well in romance, and it is mainly in romance that such 
things are looked for by the refined lovers of literature. 
In a work of history these all, in our humble judgment, 
are both nntastefid and sadly out of place, especially if 
the author's ambition is directed less to ephemeral pop- 
alarity and to the desire for speedy profits, than to a 
lasting &me and lofty place among historians who will 
be read in after ages as reliable for authority and refer- 
ence, as well as for useful instruction. We shall be 
much deceived if the brilliant and gifted author of the 
work now before us, does not experience the truth of 
the above remarks before many years wIQ have passed. 
We are much mistaken if Mr. Macaulay does not soon 
find that his hopes of greatest &me must rather be re* 
posed on those splendid Selections and Miscellanies, 
recently collected and published firom among his nu- 
merous contributions to the Edinburgh Review, than 
upon this work of greater labor and higher expecta- 
tions. The first may challenge not admiration only, 
but the severest and* harshest scrutiny also, as to 
beauty, novelty and terseness of style, acute and un- 
equalled powers of criticism, splendor of description, 
correctness and vigor of judgment, and rare fertility 
and chasteness of imagination. Besides all this, the 
Miscellanies are replete with sound lessons of instruc- 
tion in ethics, the sciences, and politics. They abound 
with nice and elaborate illustrations of human character 
in all its features, and of human nature in all its as- 
pects. All of this description of writing that we find 
in his history, we shall find previously and better done 
in his Miscellanies. Nor is Mr. Macaulay at aU singular 
in the notion, i^ indeed, he has chosen to rest his repu- 
tation- on the work which has cost him most time and 
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labor, in preference to what he doubtless deems his 
lighter productions. Both Petrarch and Boccaccio 
were engaged for years in writing ponderous volmnes 
of Latin on which to repose their &me, and throngb 
the medium of which they had fondly expected to be 
handed down to a remote posterity. Yet these worfa 
of labor are scarcely known, never or very rarely read, 
and are passing from all connection or assodation with 
their names ; whilst the Sonnets of the first, and the 
enchanting Decameron of the last, written by both st 
intervals of leisure and as mere pastime, have attained 
to a world-wide fame, and, as specimens of elegant and 
pure Italian, have long been preserved as precious and 
priceless treasures of the literature of the fourteenth 
century. Machiavelli labored arduously and long at 
his history of Florence, a work which embodies vast 
learning and which contains many reflections that afford 
a clue to his real political sentiments and governmental 
notions, and by which he doubtless hoped to live in the 
memory of after generations. Yet it was in the glooni 
and sad seclusion of a prison that he produced that 
singular little volume, — singular both for its power of 
thought and atrocity of sentiment, — which has oon« 
signed him to an eternal &me of odium, and coupled 
his name with that of *^ the Prince '* of demons. Even 
Sir Walter Scott thought seriously, near the close of 
his unparalleled career, of discarding his grandest pro- 
ductions as a basis on which to rest his permanent 
fame, and even boasted at the well known ^ Theatrical 
Fund dmner," that a work was soon to see the light 
from the author of Waverley, that would throw all 
other productions from that celebrated and ^fted 
source, completely into minority and secondary esd- 
mation. This work, thus singularly announced, waa 
his Ufe of Napoleon Bonaparte. Yet the contrary, aa 
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doubdefis every eagadoiui hearer imagined when the 
declaration was made, has been the case. The biogra- 
phy, except for the beauty and power of its style, is 
generally regarded as imperfect in point of main &cts, 
and aa every way miworthy of its illastrioos author; 
while the novels, — ^read now in every class of society 
with the same interest and enthusiasm as when, years 
ago, they flew from the press like lightning, to dazzle 
and charm a bewildered world, — have been long set 
amde and marked for perpetual stereotype. Mr. Ma- 
canlay, then, has distinguished associates, if indeed, lilie 
them, he has been weak enough to suppose that the 
volames before us, bearing though they do, the marks 
of untiring labor and diligent research, will be hailed 
by a succeeding generation in preference to his Miscel- 
lanies, aa the enduring mcmument of his fiune. 

But, apart fr<xn considerations of this character, it 
is very certain that no book of the present time has 
been welcomed from the press with such general lauda- 
tion and eagerness, or read with such blinded avidity. 
So popular a miscellaneous writer has surely not ap- 
peared in the character of a historian since the days of 
Sir Walter Scott. And although we must candidly 
confess our disappointment in the work, yet its popu- 
larity is so great and the prestige of the author's name 
so overshadowing, that we feel it to be an act of pre- 
sumption and temerity to offer even the least disparag- 
ing criticism. And if it be true that iogh expecti^ion 
is almost always followed by disappointment, as Lord 
Jeffrey remarks, it is scarcdy possible that any readers 
of Macaulay's history should not be disappointed. It 
is by no means our dedgn in employing this remark to 
reflect upon the general merits of the production, or to 
depreciate its justly high fiune, even were it in our 
fideble power to do so. On the contrary, we regard it 
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as one of the most briUiant and entertaining hintorieB 
we ever read, or expect ever to read. True, it con- 
tains little that is new in point of general &ot8 — little 
that could not be learned from Hume, or Fox, or Bur- 
nett. But the minutisB of those &ct8 are spread out 
with taste, amplified, and explained in a manner tliat 
must interest even the most fiutidious. Hie concise 
and discriminatiYe review of English history, previous 
to the epoch on which he intends finally and principal] j 
to treat; the learned and methodical disquintiona <m 
English Church History, the nice and finely drawn de- 
lineations of party differences in the different ages; the 
bold portraitures of monarchs and statesmen and all 
descriptions of distinguished persons, either in politics 
or ecclesiastical history; the power and splendor of 
diction, the brilliancy of description, the flashes of with- 
ering sarcasm, the beautifiil episodes^ the occasional 
lovely pictures of domestic life, of love and of death 
scenes full of agreeable pathos and tender assodatioDB, 
— all these, and much else that might be justly added, 
form a whole of vivid and absorbing interest that could 
spring only from a mind of extraordinary vigor and 
versatility. But it is not like a history from the aus- 
tere pen of Ballam, profoundly collated, tersely con* 
densed, meditative, and perspicacious; bringing mat* 
ters to. the test of severe scrutiny rather than of super- 
ficial or critical review. It does not impress witii the 
force of the smooth, well-arranged, and methodical 
narrative of Robertson. We do not find in its pages 
the analysis, the profound philosophy, and rapid but 
digested condensation of Hume. Mr. Macaulay, there- 
fore, must not expect, when the "hurly-burly's done,^ 
and when the buoyant emotions of curiosity, excited as 
well by the pompous heraldry of interested booksellers 
as by his own great literary reputation, shall give place 
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to the oabn and sober reflux of nncaptivated jadgment, 
to flit tmchaUenged hj the mde of great hifitorians. 
That lime will surely eome, and it is not, we incline to 
think, very distant. He who has so often wielded 
against other aspirants to a like high place the fierce 
weapons of criticism, mast not think to be allowed to 
pass nnassailed and nnscmtinized. 

Thns &r, indeed, our author has swept critics and 
firalt^finders firom before him, and the public has sus- 
tained him. The onl j prominent critic who has inked 
his pen for the task of review was so bitterly and un- 
qnalifiedly assaulted by editors and journalists, so bul- 
fied by Quixotic liUerateurSj and so worried by personal 
attacks, that his effort may be said to have increased 
rather than diminished the popularity of the work. 
There were, however, two all-sufficient reasons why the 
merits of that criticism were disregarded. In the first 
place, it was put forth at an ill-chosen time. The whole 
literary world was in a blase of excitement and silly 
enthusiasm. Had the excitement been of a rational 
character, or the enthusiasm been kindled by less fkiri- 
mts elements, had the longings of rabid curioaty been 
in the least degree sated, the criticism might have 
been received and treated with more leniency. But a 
stronger reason against its fiivorable reception existed. 
It was known that it was fi^m the pen of one hostile to 
Mr. Macaulay, and who owed him a grudge. This, of 
course, determined its fiite. But the circumstances of 
the case are different now. The excitement and enthu- 
siasm are fast subsiding. It may not, therefore, be 
deemed presumptuous to scan the merits and demerits 
of this great work, impartially and fisdrly. 

The introductory chapter of this history is written 
after the true style of its author. No one who has 
lead his ICsoellanies could fiul to tell that both must 
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be firom the same gifted pen. It abounds with exeat 
leaikt ideas on the nature and conseqnenoea of early his- 
torioal events, imparting at onoe usefol infiumation and 
snggesting whole trams of deep and improving reflec- 
tion. Especially were we pleased with the aathor^ 
suggestions concerning the ancient pilgrimagesy the 
crusades, abbeys, and the spiritual supremacy arrogated 
by the Pope in the dark ages. From all these the au- 
thor very clearly and justly deduces important and 
beneficial results on society and on govemmoits. Tlie 
pilgrimages caused rude and barbarous nations to be- 
come acquainted with the refinements and dviliaation 
of Italy and the oriental countries. Tlie crusades im- 
folded the secret of the benefits to be derived from na- 
tional combinations, or coalitions between different 
powers in a common cause. '^ It was better," as the 
author says, ^^ that Christian nations should be roused 
and united for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchx^ than 
that they should, one by one, be overwhelmed by the 
Mohammedan power.*' It is certain, we beUeve, that a 
superstitions seal and a fimatical spirit saved the wfaoie 
of Europe, on this occasion, from the corrosive inflii> 
ences and intellectual darkness of Islamism; Politioal 
considerations merely, on the rough diplomacy of that 
early age, could never have brought about those im- 
mense and formidable combinations which diverted the 
arms of Saladin from conquests and invasions, and 
drove him to defend his own soil. It is equally certain 
that if priestcraft had not in that age been predominant, 
and literature nursed and cultivated in quiet cloisterB, 
the world would not yet have witnessed the lapse of 
the dark ages. The sombre shadows would still have 
rested over mankind, and the lore of the early ages 
been unrescued from the womb of the past. The spiri- 
tual supremacy of the Pope was a species of mild patri- 
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ardial dominioii which fomied a strong bond of union 
between the nations of Christendom. A common code 
of international or public law — a fraternal tie — an en- 
larged benevolence, were among the happy conse- 
quences of this supremacy, generally denounced as 
arrogant and unrighteous in the sight of Gk>d and man. 
** Even in war,'* says the learned author, ^^the cruelty 
of the conqueror was not seldom mitigated by the re- 
collection that he and his vanquished foe were aU mem« 
bers of oqc great federation.'' It is to the reception of 
the Anglo-Saxons into this religious federation, and to 
• the consequent inter-communication between the Island- 
ers and Italians, that Mr. Macaulay traces the first 
dawn of a permanent improvement in the civilization 
and literature of the English people. 

A condensed and spirited history of the Norman 
character and conquest follows upon these reflections, 
and then the author travels by long and rapid strides 
to the reign of John of Anjou, the brother and succes- 
sor of Richard Coeur de Lion. An event in this reign 
which has been generally represented by ikiglidi histo- 
rians as disastrous and disgraceful, is here demonstrated 
by the author as having been the basis of all the pros- 
perity and glory of En^and. This event was the ex- 
pulsion of the English monarch from Normandy by 
Philip Augustus of France. The Norman barons and 
nobles were now forced, from motives of interest, to 
confine themselves and their hordes of wealth to the 
idland. They began to look on England as their coun- 
try, amalgamated with the Saxons, made conmion 
cause with the Saxons against a bad and weak monarch, 
and then followed the memorable scenes at Runymede 
where the Magna Charta was extorted. Here, says 
Mr. Macaulay, commences the history of the EngUsh 
nation. Mr. Hallam also, in the first part of hia ^Ccm* 
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stitntioiial ffistory,** appended to his Middle Ages, 
speaks of this event as having been the first effort to- 
wards a legal government. Tet the same author, in a 
previous chapter, ascribes the date of many of the lead- 
ing and valned features of the English Gonstitation to 
a perod earlier than the reign of Alfred the Grreat; 
and in another sentence, declares that there is no single 
date from which its duration is to be reckoned.*' Cer- 
tain it is that the main features of the judicial system, 
and especially the right of trial by jury and the num- 
ber of jurors, were in existence before the time of 
Alfred, were further improved by that wise monarch, 
and were at last confirmed and permanently defined in 
the Oreat Charter. 

No reader of history, it is true, can well question 
the &ct that it was at this period that ^* the Englieb 
people first took place among the nations of the world ; " 
but their authentic history, many of the noblest and 
most admired features of their great Constitution, may 
be fiiirly traced to a period of time much earlier tlum 
the conquest. The Great Charter of liberty — ^the es* 
tablishment of the House of Commons — tiie distribution 
of civil rights to all classes of freemen — ^the preservation 
of national independence under the ancient line of sov- 
ereigns, which some were rashly anxious to exchange 
for the dominion of France — ^the definition and limita- 
tion of the king's prerogative ; all these, however, date 
thdr tangible origin and adoption from this period ; 
and, in this sense, English history proper may also date 
its beginning from the same era. 

At page 46 (Ehrper's edition), after asserting that 
it is doubtful whether England owes more to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion or to the Reformation, the author 
opens his account of the origin and character of the 
Church of England. Much that follows is tinctured 
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with a good deal of that party asperity and bias which 
political feeling might very natorally engender in the 
bosom of a Whig historian when treating of this epoch. 
No one who reads these pages can fidl to discern, at a 
glance, the political and religions sentiments of the dis- 
tmgoished historian. It is perhaps to be somewhat 
regretted that the author, in this instance, had not 
drawn a more salutary and substantial lesson from a 
complaint which he bitterly utters on a preyious page ; 
viz., ^Hhe drawback," which English history has re- 
ceived from being ** poisoned with party strifes." The 
author, in the true and bigoted Presbyterian spirit, 
seeks to rob the church of all claims to that spiritual, 
apostolic ori^n which eminent and erudite divines have 
long labored to demonstrate as being her due. With 
a disputatious reference to some mere petty differences 
between her first established clergy, Mr. Macaulay ab- 
ruptly narrows down and attributes the origin of the 
church to a motive of political necessity alone — ^a politi- 
cal ^^ compromise" between conflicting Protestants. 
He will find many, we imagine, to disagree with him on 
these pointB. It is an attack against the whole plan of 
spiritual economy inculcated and held by her ablest 
ministers. K Mr. Macaulay's premise and reasoning be 
true, a fiital blow is given to the high pretensions of 
the church. Episcopalians believe, and labor to prove, 
that the church proper existed in England long prior 
to the date of Henry VJLlL*s apostasy, and its subse* 
quent permanent recognition and establishment under 
Elizabeth. It would be as well, they would contend, for 
Mr. Macaulay to assert that Christianity itself had no 
tangible or respectable existence until its adoption and 
legal establishment by the great Constantino ; for what 
18 most unquestionably true, until that period the Chris- 
tian religion was held to be the lowest, most contempti- 
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ble, and plebeian form of religion then practised in the 
world, and scarcely more than dared to show its &oe 
for fear of utter and helpless annihilation. The inaig^ 
nificance and political debasement of the early Anglican 
sealotSy the Lollards and others who preceded them, 
are not to be used as an argmnent adverse to their 
holy, apostolic calling, if we believe with emineat di- 
vines of the present day. En^ish bishops, say they, 
were known to have sat in the Conncil of Nice, a ooan- 
cil which was held long anterior to the date of Angus- 
tin's visit to the British Isbmds. They persoade ns 
that the flame of the Church was burning stealthily but 
steadily through long ages of persecution, until at last^ 
by a concurrence of great events, divinely directed^ it 
shot to its zenith amid the tempests of the Reforma- 
tion. Right or wrong, therefore, the opinions and ar- 
guments of learned and accomplished prelates dash 
directly and fundamentally with those advanced by this 
great historian. In his character of reviewer, Mr. Ma- 
caulay had the full right to advance and roaint.ain sndi 
opinions, and none could find &ult with him. It was 
his individual opinion only, and carried no fhrthar 
weight than his personal influence and consideration 
were entitled to receive. But these opinions and views 
carried into an elaborate historical work, intended to 
be used as authority, and as a guide for opinion to 
future generations, is quite a different matter ; and we 
much question if Mr. Macaulay will meet with tadt 
assent on the part of astute and proud divines of the 
communion of the English Church and its branches. 

His character of Cranmer too, though true as to 
fitct and history, must be viewed more as a caricature 
than a Mthful portrait of that distinguished and unfor- 
tunate prelate. If governed by Mr. Macaulay alone, 
we would be seriously at a loss, in forming our relative 
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eitimate of character, whether to plant oar deepest ab- 
horrence on Cnmmer, the hypocritical villain, or Jef- 
frisys, the open and Bhamdeas villain. CerUun it is that 
no previous writer of English history, with whose works 
we are acqoamted, has dealt half so harshly and severely 
with this most esteemed of all Protestant martyrs who 
expiated their faith in the flames of persecution: In- 
deed, from the anther's frequent reference to Bossuet, 
a bitter and bigoted Roman Catholic writer, the reader 
might very well suppose, that, discarding all contem- 
poraneous ikiglish authorities, Mr. Macaulay had as- 
siduously drawn his character of the Archbishop from 
the jaundiced picture left by that biassed Frenchman. 
Even Hallam, who, when dissecting character, as our 
author himself says in his elegant review of the *' Con- 
stitutional history," most generally draws on the ^^ black 
cap," deals with remarkable caution and kindness when 
he comes to speak of Cranmer. He attributes his fiiults 
more to the effect of circumstances than of intention, 
though he insinuates that the Archbishop might have 
avoided placing himself in situations where those cir- 
cumstances were almost sure to occur. ^^ I^" says Mr. 
Hallam in his Constitutional history, ^^ casting away all 
prejudice on either side, we weigh the character of 
this prebte in an equal balance, he will appear fiur 
indeed removed from the turpitude imputed to him by 
his enemies, yet not entitled to extraordinary venera- 
tion." This is a mild, and, as we incline to believe, a 
just sentence. If Cranmer was entitled even to vener- 
ation at all, he cannot have been considered so bad a 
man by Mr. Hallam as he is represented to have been 
by Bossuet, with whom Mr. Macaulay mainly agrees 
in opinion. Mr. Hftllam condemns, as all right-thinking 
men must condemn, the execution, under Cranmer's 
management, of the woman convicted of heresy^ ^d 
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of aDatdunan who was found guilty of teaching Arian- 
ism. Yet these religious atrocities were the prevailing 
sin and shame of the age, and may be ascribed, in this 
instance^ more to the weakness and intolerance of edu- 
cation, and to the influence of generally sanctioned cus- 
tom, than to any rancorous or unusual malignity on the 
part of Cranmer. 

A truly charitable and unbiassed mind will find 
much in the melancholy scenes of Granmer's closing 
days to palliate, if not to justify his aUeged errors and 
weaknesses. He had been marked by Mary, and her 
vindictive advisers, as a victim, for whom death, i^>eedy 
and without torture, was not deemed a sufficient pun- 
ishment. His grave, unassuming piety, his anti-Galho- 
lic counsels to Henry the Eighth^ the reverence with 
which he was regarded by the Ptotestant world^ his 
equally notorious opposition to Mary's succession, his 
exalted position in the Church, and his abhorrence of 
papal supremacy, were aU taken into account in that 
barbarous reckoning which possessed the bosom of the 
fierce and implacable queen, and prompted her to vi&t 
such awful and appalling Vengeance on the eldest Pa* 
triarch of the Church .of England. With this view, 
Cranmer, in the first place, was committed to the 
Tower for treason, in September, 1553, a short time 
after Mary's accession to the throne. In the month 
following he was convicted of this crime for his share 
in Lady Jane's proclamation. An inhuman motive 
soon prompted Mary to pardon him ; and then began 
the first scene in that bloody drama. It was resolved 
to take his life for heresy ^ the more to satiate revenge, 
and to signalise his execution. With this view he was 
cited to appear before the Pope at Rome, and althou^ 
a dose and guarded prisoner in England, was promptiy 
ocmdemned for his non-appearance as contuniacio«& 
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Hk first pnnkhment was degradation at the hands of 
one who was nearer akin, in his nature, to fiends than 
to men — ^Bishop Bonner. Then Mary began with her 
blandishments and nnholy cajoleries. His total infiuny 
and dishonor, before death, was the object of these de- 
ceits. Cranmer was visited and entertained hj Catiio- 
lie dignitaries, was treated with marked courtesy and 
hospitality by the queen's servants, was tempted by 
every allurement of hope, was courted to his doom by 
every seductive art. High expectations of preferment 
were fiatteringly held out to him, and then, by way of 
awM contrast, and to confirm the work of fiattery by 
arousing his fbars, the warrant for his execution was 
shown to him. Cranmer, overcome by a natural fond- 
ness for life, and appalled by the prospect of the tor- 
tures whidi awaited him, unwarily fell into the snare. 
He signed his recantation of the Protestant fiiith, and 
subsoribed to that of papal supremacy, and of the real 
presence. Then the monsters of the queen's vengeance 
mockingly laughed in his fiice, and were unable to con- 
oeal their fiendish exultation. Cranmer at once saw 
through the plan, and divined his &Xe, But he re- 
solved to thwart their unholy schemes, and to turn hb 
recent apostasy and his awfhl death to the benefit of 
his beloved Church. When it was believed that he 
was about to make a public confession of his conversion 
to popery, and when the church to which he was car- 
ried was filled with crowds of anxious and exultant 
Catholics, Cranmer surprised his audience by solemnly 
alguring his recent recantation, by confessing humbly 
his weakness, and by declaring his firm resolve to meet 
death as a martyr to the Fh>testant religion. He was 
immediately hurried to the flames, and died heroically. 
This, surely, cannot be the man, allowing for all his 
haman and natural weaknesses of character, whom Mr. 
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Maoaolay Utterly stigmfttbes as ^saintly in his profes- 
sioas, anscrapoloiis in his dealings, zealous for nothing, 
bold in speculation, a coward, and a time-server in ac- 
tion," and as one every way qualified to bring about a 
coalition of church and state, where religion was to be 
sacrificed to policy ! This same man is enlogixed by 
David Home, the most learned and accomplished of all 
English historians, *^as a manof merit ; as posseaaed of 
learning and capacity, and adorned with candor, on- 
cerity, and beneficence, and all those virtues which 
were fitted to render him useful and amiable in socie- 
ty.'' Sir James Mackintosh goes even further than 
Hume, and no one can doubt that these two wero pos- 
sessed of quite as many fiusts, and full as much ii^br- 
mation, concerning Cranmer's character, as Mr. Macau- 
lay. We are told by Mackintosh, when speaking cf 
the primate, that ^^ courage survived a public avowal 
of dishonor, the hardest test to which that virtue can 
be exposed ; and if he once &tally failed in fortitude, 
he, in his last moments, atoned for his fiulure by a 
magnanimity equal to his transgression." The united 
testimony of these distinguished and impartial histo- 
rians, united on points which contravene materially 
that of our author, though, doubtless, collated from 
the same sources, should serve to quahfy, to some 
extent at least, in the reader's mind, the distorted and 
uninviting portraiture of this venerable prelate's char* 
aoter, as given by Macaulay, with such fitter emphaos. 
We do not doubt that Granmer was fiiulty in many 
particulars, and deeply so ; but it is going furth^ than 
history would seem fiiiriy to warrant to characterise 
him as base, crafty, hypocritical, and perfidious. ^ 

We come next to one of the most interesting di- 
visions of the first chapter, and, indeed, of the whole 
volume. It is ground on which Mr. Maoaulay may 
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tread fearlettly, for he has elsewhere evinced that he is 
thoroughly master of the whole subject. We mean 
the reign of the first Charles, ^^a period," says the 
author, ^when began that hazardous game, on which 
were staked the destinies of the English people." It 
is truly delightful to travel along with the author 
through this portion of his task. You see, at every 
stage, the ummstakable impress of the great mind, 
with whose thoughts you have grown fitmiliar in the 
Misoellanies. Every scene of the preliminary drama 
of the rebellion, is brought vividly before the mind's 
eye, and every part and feature of each scene, even to 
the minutest details, are as vividly arrayed. No one 
can rise from the perusal of this account of that in- 
teresting period without a feding of conscious improve* 
ment and instruction, without feelmg that he has be- 
come much better acquainted with the causes and 
character of a contest which exercised such mighty 
influence on the English Government. The dawn of 
the coming strife — ^the contests between king and par- 
liament, growing gradually fiercer as we turn each 
page — the towering energy and unbridled ambition of 
the one, often so mortifyingly humbled ; the mild and 
adroit opposition of the last, untiring, undivertible, 
proof alike against bullying and cajolery, and at last 
strengthening into open and formidable resistance;-— 
the rush and confiision of dvil war ; — the impetuosity 
of the gallant cavalier; — the calculating, irresistible 
strategy, the cautious ambition, the vaulting aspira- 
tions of Cromwell, never revealed till developed by the 
consequences, yet never miscalculated or misdirected ; 
— the trial, execution, and heroic fortitude of the un- 
fortunate Charles, are all pictured with startling effect, 
and treated in a way which tells all who read that a 
master's hand is guiding them through the maaes of a 
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period in the world's history, where small minds should 
never intrude for other purpose than to inquire. 

We oaonot find that our author anywhere condenms 
the execution of the king as an act of ir^ustiee^ or 
moral turpitude^ on the part of his grim slayerSb Yet 
we must venture to say that we have always viewed it 
as such in the most aggravated form, at the same time 
that we fuUy admit the &ults and crimes of Charles. 
We can never be brought to believe that subjects have 
the right to inflict, in cold blood, and under a mock 
form of trial, the last penalty of the offi^ded law, or 
rather, as in all instances of this character, of no law at 
all, on the person of their constitutional and legitimate 
monarch. Yet we do not, by any means, subscribe to 
the doctrine of passive obedience. We object only to 
the character of the remedy. The punishment of James 
the Second was quite as efficacious, as to consequences, 
as the more revolting punishment which overtook his 
hapless brother. One is justifiable and proper, and the 
undoubted right of every free people ; the last is odi- 
ous, unwarranted, and wholly inexcusable, in point of 
justice and sound morality. It cannot be defended 
even on the grounds of necessity, policy, or example. 
The banishment or imprisonment of Charles would have 
been suffident security to the new government, as was 
evidenced both in the case of Charles the Second, and 
of James the Second ; and as the office of king was 
about to be abolished, it was needless on the soore of 
example. 

Mr. Macaulay, however, in a most beautiful and 
powerful passage, demonstrates the execution of Charles 
to have been, if not a crime, at least that which Fouche 
pronounced as worse than crime, a political blunder. 
His public execution, his fortitude, his christian meek- 
ness and courage in view of death, his adroit' iHK>te8t 
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against the forms and authority of his condemnation, 
his public appeal in favor of the ancient and venerated 
laws of the realm, threw all advantages against his 
enemies, and clothed him in the apparel of a martyr, 
*' From that day," says our author, " began a reaction 
in &TOT of monarchy and of the exiled house, a reac- 
tion which never ceased till the throne had again been 
set up in all its old dignity." 

The succeeding pages, descriptive mainly of the 
Protectorate of Oliver, though written with great 
power of argument, and perspicuity and splendor of 
style, betray again the eyident penchant of the learned 
author to lay hold on every thing which may be wield- 
ed, even through the august medium of history, in 
&vor of the principles and political tenets of that party 
to which he is so prominently attached. The English 
people may well be proud of the government of the 
great Protector, but, to the eye of Mr. Macaulay, it 
seems to afford peculiar charms. The praises which 
he has taken care to ^^dole^* (begging his pardon for 
using a phr&3eology which we humbly think he has 
fairly ridden down in these volumes) so sparingly out 
to the monarchs and statesmen at whom he has been 
previously glancing, ingeniously lavished on this cold- 
hearted, unprincipled, though gifted usurper, with 
showery proftision. Not that there is aught of elabo- 
rated eulogy or fiilsome panegyric. Every body ac- 
quiunted wiih his writings must know that Mr. Macau- 
lay does not at all belong to this dass of authors. He 
possesses too much of taste and stem unbending inde- 
pendence for such a task. He appears greatly to pre- 
fer the office of judge to that of advocate, of censor to 
that of flatterer. But he seems now to forget, or to 
be too willing to pass over the crimes and odious quali- 
Ues of the regicide in the high admiration which he evi- 
12 
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dently feels for the lofty genias and bold character of 
the Protector of England's proad Commonwealth. At 
the same time he cannot refrain from an occasional talt 
with his &vorite weapons of sarcastic, crushing ridicule 
against the sanctimonious pretensions and drawling 
hypocrisy of this arch politician and intriguer. Whilst 
we hear much of the glory and greatnera of the Pro- 
tectorate — ^its formidable power — ^its prominent um- 
pirage in Europe — ^the dread it inspired abroad^the 
respect it extorted at home ; we are reminded now and 
then of the author's fondness for *^old Mortality,*' or 
'^Woodstock,'' ^7 A ^7 thrust at corporal preadien, 
versed in Scripture, leading the devotions of back- 
sliding colonels and majors; at canting, sour-fiused 
hucksterers who cover a thirst for blood under the 
garb of righteousness and godly pretensions, and at the 
contemptible, ludicrous picture of Lord Oliver's Bare- 
bones Parliament. 

But it is very easy to perceive from a perusal of 
tins portion of the history, when taken in connection 
with other productions from the same gifted pen, that 
Mr. Macaulay is not only a Roundhead in sympathy 
and political prejudices, but that, of all great men who 
have ever stamped undying influence upon the world, 
Cromwell occupies the first and highest place in his 
estimation. Whether this exalted opinion of one bo 
generally hated by all readers of history, is induced by 
an undisguised detestation of Charles and his party, or 
by an excusable pride in the glory which Cromwell 
threw around English character, or by community of 
political and religious predilections, we shall not ven- 
ture to say. Certain it is, however, that while our 
author ranks him inferior to CsBsar only in taste and 
polite accomplishments, he places him &r ahead of Na- 
poleon in native strength of mind, and in all the car- 
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dmal qualities (invention only exoepted) which fonn 
the characters of truly great men. We do not find 
this comparison in the pages which now lie open before 
US ; but we find it in pages far more brilliantly written, 
brilliant as these are, and where it is evident Mr. Msp 
caolay spent his principal force of thought and power 
of composition. Indeed, the character of Cromwell is 
far more forcibly drawn in the admirable review of 
Hallam's Constitutional History by this author, than in 
the more labored work of his English history. It is 
from the review that we derive our opinion, mainly, of 
the author's antipathies and predilections. Indeed, the 
recollection of these previously expressed, and, doubt- 
less, more candid sentiments, prepared us to examine 
this portion of the history closely and cautiously. We 
wished to guard against unwary temptations by a bril- 
liant author, who might carry into a work of history 
the bias ^f early and cherished prejudices, and the 
influenoes of that Jesuitical acerbity of thought which 
kindles so easily in the mind of a partisan reviewer. 
We now find that we did not act unwisely. The same 
course of thought, and the same one-sided, prepossessed 
judgment which we easily discover in the reviewer, we 
find existing in all their original force in the mind of 
the historian, only somewhat retrenched, perhaps, and 
attempered more to the graver character he now as- 
sumes. The Cromwell of the review, so feelingly and 
eloquently eulogized,* is eminently the Cromwell of the 
history. The only discernible shade of difference is, 
that, in the last, the scope of the reflector through 
which the reader looks, although one and the same in 
both cases, is sennbly and prudently diminished. 

We were not a little startled on finding that Mr. 
Macaulay, by a kind of specious negative insinuation 
rather than by direct assertion, attempts to persuade 
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his readers of a &ct which we have never hesH^ated to 
disbelieve. This is, that Cromwell at one time had se- 
rioos notions of interfering to save the King from mur- 
der by his infuriated partisamh— infuriated, too, by 
Oliver's own artful teachings and profound intrignings. 
Our author even goes fiurther, in another place, add en- 
deavors to leave the inference that OromweU, if he had 
been left alone, would have desired to restore the Sto- 
arts. The two passages from which we take these im- 
pressions are the following : /' Cromwell had to deteiw 
mine whether he would put to hazard the attachment 
of his party, the attachment of his army, his own great- 
ness, nay, his own life, in an attempt which would 
probably have been vain, to save a Prince whom no 
engagement could bind* With many struggles and 
misgivings, and probably not without many prayers, 
the decision was made — Charles was left to his &te.'' — 
(p. 110.) Again, a few pages afterward, we meet With 
the following in describing the dilemnia in which Oliver 
found himself placed after he had slain his soverdgn : 
^^ The course afterward taken by Monk was not open to 
Cromwell. The memory of one terrible day separated 
the great regicide forever from the house of Stuart.'' — 
{p. 124, vol. 1.) 

Now, in the first place, Mr. Macaulay will find it 
difficult to persuade most of his readers that this crafty 
usurper ever put up a sincere prayer after he had be- 
gun his public career, or after the first fiunt sparks of 
his lurking ambition had begun to kindle and burn. 
Measuring the rise, and the stealthy, deeply-planned 
progress of this amazing career by its still more amass- 
ing consequences, no one can fiiil to perceive that firora 
the very first outbreak of civil war, the designs of 
Cromwell were directed to nothing less than supreme 
power. Bjb own mysterious and politic conduct on all 
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impoitant ocoasions, thq amdaous ooart which he man- 
aged always to pay to the army while traimng and 
inuring it to the strictest discipline, his fierce and unre- 
lenting mode of carrying on the war, together with the 
ooncorrent opinions of all preyious writers of English 
history, leave this clearly to be deduced. 

In the second place, it is quite discernible, we think, 
that Mr. Macaulay, in his great zeal to throw every 
palliative circumstance around the character of his 
great &vorite, has been led to adopt this opinion from 
contemporaneous journals and memoirs of interested 
witnesses, many of whom are referred to and quoted by 
Mr. Hallam. Mmisters, officers, and associates (who 
mainly compose this class of writers), who surviyed 
Oliver, and who lived after the Restoration, would be 
very naturally inclined to interpolate every thing of 
this cdiaracter in their account of a period which was 
abhorrent to the reigning finnily — and the friends of 
the Protector had too long possession of the public 
arehives and documents, and were too wily and saga- 
cious to have neglected such an opportunity of prepar- 
ing for a reverse or reaction. I^ a century or two 
hence, a historian of the French Consulate and Empire 
were to build up the character of Napoleon from mate- 
rials of this description alone, and to discard those more 
v^orons tests of deeds which the Saviour of mankind 
himself inculcated as the true standard of judgment, 
and to which selfish man must be brought if we would 
ascertain his true nature — ^who of that generation could 
question the patriotism or purity of a single act of his 
pablic life? We choose, therefore, to put aside all 
evidence of this character in making up an opinion of 
Cromwell^ and to trust to it no further than it can be 
legitimately reconciled to his deeds. By those deeds 
and their intrinsio merits must we alone seek to meaa- 
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are the great Protector. The feats of personal prowess 
performed on the field of Marston Moor, the consum- 
mate generalship so conspicuously displayed at the de- 
cisive battle of Naseby, the haughty expulsion of the 
Long Parliament, was no more done by Oliver to save 
Charles's life or to restore the Stuart dynasty than was 
the fiery charge of Napoleon at Areola, or the disper- 
don of the French deputies at St. Cloud hazarded with 
the view of restoring the Bourbons. Covetoosness of 
supreme power, ambition to rise on the ruins of govern- 
ment, were the governing influence and chief motive 
with both the stem Englishman and adroit Corsican. 

The concluding pages of the first chapter abound 
with the vigorous and spirited description characteristic 
of this writer. They are read with the intense interest 
which is created when one is drawing nigh to the 
denouement of a novel like Kenilworth or Woodstock. 
Like the novelist, our author holds his readers in a de- 
lightful suspense when dwelling upon the feigned ir- 
resolution of Monk ; and we almost forget, in our ad- 
miration of the singular power with which the exciting 
scenes are brought to their conclusion, that the catas- 
trophe has been &miliar to us from childhood. Fancy 
pictures with a vividness that amounts almost to reality, 
the eager suspense in each countenance, when first the 
tidings of Monk's advance were announced in London. 
Then appears the whole gorgeous panorama of which 
all England was the scene. Hill and vale, field and 
forest, teem with multitudes flocking, with open arms, 
to welcome the hardy legions of the Scottish army. 
Cavaliers and Roundheads, Monarchists and Republi- 
cans, Churchmen and Regicides, make up this enthusi- 
astic and strange assemblage — all united against one 
artful and dangerous &ction. Every eye is now anx- 
iously turned on the cold-blooded, taciturn, inscrutable 
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general, on whose deoifflon rests the destiny of England. 
At length he summons that convention which invited 
the long exiled and friendless monarch to the home and 
inheritance of his ancestors. Then are seen the flashed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes of the down-trodden, perse- 
cuted cavaliers, whose lips, after long years of tortuous 
silenoe, are now at last unsealed — and the excited 
reader almost finds himself listening to catch the wild 
strains which ascend heavenward, as thousands of glad 
voices mingle in chanting one of those pensive lays 
which were treasured secretly during the iron sway of 
" Old NoD," and rude snatches of which Sir Walter 
Scott so aptly puts into the mouth of his unique charac- 
ter of Roger Wildr^e : — 

*< Though, for a time, we see Whitehall, 
With cobwebs hung aroond the wall. 
Yet heaven shall make amends for all. 
When the king enjoys his own again.** 

Then opens the beautiful picture which closes all, 
and which our author so briefly but brilliantly describes. 
We see again that exciting scene which so charmed us 
in the closing pages of Woodstock. Clouds of dust in 
the distance, blazing rockets streaming against the 
brighter rays of the sun, teU us that the restored wan- 
derer is approaching. " Onward come, pursuivant and 
trumpet ; onward come, plumes and cloth of gold, and 
waving standards displayed, and swords gleaming to 
the sun; and, at length, heading a group of the noblest 
in England, and supported by his royal brothers on 
either side, onward comes Kng Charles.'* * He is seen 
to pass amid smiles of welcome, and tears of joy, and ex- 
ultant acclamation. But what sullen, sour, staid &ces 
are those which, amidst this general joy, alone venture 
• Woodstock— pi«e 288, roL 2. 
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to frown at the monarch's approach? Let the answer 
be given in the matchless language of our author. 
^ On Blackheath the army was drawn up to welcome 
the sovereign. He smiled, bowed, and extended his 
hand graciously to the lips of the colonels and majors. 
But all his courtesy was vain. The countenances of the 
soldiers were sad and lowering, and, had they given 
way to their feelings, the festive pageant of which they 
reluctantly made a part would have had a mournful and 
bloody end." 

We have long thought that this splendid scene, on 
which both "the great Unknown" and "the great 
Known" have bestowed their inimitable powers of de- 
scription, must have beeif one of th'e most exciting and 
joyous spectacles that the world has ever witnessed ; 
and this declaration, we trust, will find us some allow- 
ance with the reader who may chance to judge us aus- 
terely for thus long dwelling upon it. 

Havmg, at the end of the first chapter, safely 
"lodged the restored wanderer in the palace of his an- 
cestors," Mr. Macaulay opens his second with a whole- 
some and astute, though rather uninteresting disquisi- 
tion on the condition of the English Government at the 
era of the Restoration. He condemns the inconsistency 
and bad policy of allowing the exiled fiunily to return 
without exacting new and reliable securities against 
mal-administration, though he inclines to disagree with 
the majority of historians in representing the Restora- 
tion as a disastrous event. He seems to think, and 
justly, no doubt, that this event, all unqualified as it 
was, delivered the English people from the domination 
of a soldiery that equalled the Pretorian bands of Rome 
in capriciousness and ferocity. The crisis which fol- 
lowed the deposition of the weak successor of Crom- 
well was, indeed, one of iamiinent danger to the integ- 
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ritj of the ancient and yenerated constitntional goTem- 
ment of England. A fanatical and intolerant fiustion 
had seized the remsy and sapreme power was on the 
verge of passmg into hands which would soon have de- 
molished all the cherished landmarks of constitutional 
liberty, and substituted instead a rule more galling, 
more repulsive, and &r more precarious than that even 
of the Bump Parliament which had been indignantly 
kicked out of doors by CromwelL Then or never, 
therefore, was the time for all lovers of rational liberty 
to harmonize and unite, adjourning, as Mr. Macaulay 
says, all &otious differences until a more convenient 
season. Monarchy was found to be far preferable to 
anarchy. The body of the English people acted with 
characteristio judgment and good sense; dissenting 
politicians and religionists united for the commonweal, 
and the firuit of that union was the speedy and timely 
restoration of the exiled monarch. 

This chapter is truly a history ; differing thus from 
the first, which is more in the style of a review. It is 
a succinct and neatly arranged narrative of &cts, inter- 
q>ersed with less of that digressive and continuous es- 
saying which we find in the preceding, with fewer of 
the romantic and entertaining episodes which abound 
in those that follow, and with very little indeed of that 
proneness to tiresome biographical detail which dis- 
figures the entire work. If the whole had been writ- 
ten in tbie style and method of the present chapter, the 
book might truly have been less brilliant, less enter- 
taining, and less rapidly sought after by the multitude. 
But, at the same time, there can be little doubt, we 
think, that it would more surely have outlived this 
mere ephemeral and superficial popularity, and be 
finally stored away with such authors as Hallam, as 
Bobertaon, and as Clarendon, as a work to be consulted 
12* 
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hereafter, more for solid instraction and authority than 
for entertainment merely. 

Daring the earlier years of Charles the Second's 
reign, England may be said to have been in a state of 
transmatation. Daring the reign of the Puritans all 
kinds of public and private amusements were sedu- 
lously and harshly discouraged. The whole country 
was a vast religious camp^ground for the operations of 
drawling snufflers like " Tribulation Wholesome,** or 
" Zeal-of-the-bmd Busy," like ** Praise Gk)d Barebones," 
or ^^ Boanerges Stormheaven." The cottages were 
filled with prototypes of " douce David Deans,** — ^the 
palaces with sycophantic minions of Pym and Harrison* 
The public squares, the village-greens, and cross-roads 
were nowhere made merry by Punch and Judy, or 
May-day festivities. Drawling sermons, tortuous pray- 
ers, and nasal psalmody in ^^ linked sweetness long 
drawn out,*' had supplanted all such abominations and 
sacrifices to the beast and to Baal. The nose of Icha- 
bod Crane would have been rarely valued in an age 
which produced Ludowick Muggleton, and other fer- 
vent ^' sons of grace,** like himselC Such was the so- 
cial condition of England when the ^* merry monarch ** 
came home to his inheritance with Wihnot and ViDiers, 
and their accompanying trains of bastards and prosti- 
tutes, and pasquinaders and buffoons. The transition 
was sudden — startling — ^bewildering ; but, in one sense 
it was complete. It was like exchanging on the mo- 
ment, the sombre gloom of a prayer-meeting conducted 
by saints and psahn-emgers, for the gorgeous brilliancy 
and entrancing scenes of an opera saloon. In a short 
time, too short, it seemed, to be otherwise than a pleas- 
ing vision of the night, the churches which had long 
been closed to the established form of worship were 
again opened, and nave, and arch, and gallery, whose 
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echoes had long been silent, once more resounded with 
those loved and melodious strains which the solenm 
organ hymned forth to celebrate this joyous exit of in- 
tolerance and persecution. The down-trodden and 
proscribed drama was speedily resuscitated, and the 
play-houses were crowded nightly with blaadng de- 
votees of &shion and pleasure. The glittering pa- 
geantry of Whitehall dazzled eyes which had long 
been accustomed to view with awe the grave and 
stately pomp of Cromwell^s court. The voluptuops 
charms and winning graces of Eleanor Owynn and 
Louise de Qu6roaulle, shone with a lustre in the saloons 
and drawing-rooms that called up lively images of Ver- 
sailles and Marly, and which dimmed the vision of those 
who could scarcely credit that these were the successors 
of Mrs. B-eton and her staid sister. Armed troopers 
and godly expounders of the Word were no longer 
jostled in the ante-rooms of the presence^hamber. 
Ambassadors, and nobles in their robes of State, lords 
of the bed-chamber in their flowing, splendid vest- 
mentSy gaudily attired pages in waiting, and liveried 
lacqueys had now taken the place of these ; while, in 
the presence-chamber itself was seen a showy, easy- 
mannered and accomplished personage, affording, in 
every respect, a singular contrast to the grave deport- 
ment and mean appearance of his grim predecessor. 
In fitct, it was every where evident that the domination 
of the saints, both socially and politically, was for ever 
done. Nor is it to be taken for granted, that aU even 
of this dass mourned the down&ll and overthrow of 
the sombre and cheerless reign. Many hmnble cot- 
tagers and peasants who had conformed to the pre- 
vailing habits doubtless for peace and security, rejoiced 
when the time came that they might safely indulge 
once again in fond Christmas festivals, and week-day 
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ties contained in the Great Charter was relactanily 
given over to the English people by their jealous mon- 
arch. Our author tells us (page 232) ^^ that the king 
would gladly have refused his assent to this measure, 
but he was about to appeal from his Parliament to his 
people on the question of the sucoesdon, and he could 
not venture, at so critical a moment, to reject a bill 
which was in the highest degree popular.'* So mate- 
rially, we thus perceive, do the most treasured rights 
of mankind depend on the caprice or policy of selfish 
rulers. 

In this chapter we are treated to concise and spirited 
accounts of the Popish Plot, the Byehouse Plot, the 
perjuries of Titus Oates, so sickeningly bloody in con8e> 
quences, and the treasons of Monmouth, Charles's bas- 
tard son by Lucy Walters, who was married by his 
fitther to the heiress of the noble Scotch house of Buo- 
deuch, a house from which collaterally descended, in 
long after years, the " mighty wizard of the North," 
the great " Author of Waverley." The important and 
romantic interest which belongs to the life of this un^ 
fortunate nobleman, together with the melancholy &te 
which overtook him in the reign of his cruel unde, au- 
thorize Mr. Macaulay in dwelling on his birth, parent- 
age, and early court life and military achievements, 
which he does in a manner at once the most entertain- 
ing and instructive. We are next introduced succes- 
sively to three of the most noted political characters 
which figure in English history. These are the younger 
Hyde, Godolphin, and Lord Hali&z, whose name has 
been conmiemorated, in divers ways, as well in these 
United States as in England. Mr. Macaulay has given 
a description of this distinguished and influential states- 
man (the most so of his time), which, while it raises our 
previous estimate of his consummate abilities, rather de- 
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preciates our opinion of the consistency and inflexibility 
of his character as a statesman and minister. And we 
might extend this remark to most of those great men 
whose portraits make np the general contents of this 
Yolnme and part of the next. It is a characteristic of 
Mr. Macaulay, as a historian as well as reviewer, to deal 
rather with the dark than the bright ride of human 
character. He goes mostly npon the levelling princi- 
ple, and before he has done with a character of history, 
the reader scarcely knows whether to admire or to de- 
test ; and between the two issues, generally leaves both 
for a feelmg of contempt. We shall give examples of 
this propensity of our author before these desultory re- 
marks are brought to a conclusion. 

The ludicrous account of the Dutch war excites our 
contempt, at the same time that it moves us to laugh- 
ter; and the language in which this dark story of 
Charles's reign is told, shows in a manner the most em- 
phatic, our author's utter detestation of ^Hhat feeble 
tyrant," trembling in his luxurious palace at the sound 
of De Ruyter's cannons. *' Then it was," says our au- 
thor, "that tardy justice was done to the memory of 
Oliver. Every where it was remembered how, when 
he ruled, aU foreign powers had trembled at the name 
of England ; how the States^eneral, now so haughty, 
had crouched at his feet, and how, when it was known 
that he was no more, Amsterdam was lighted up as for 
a great deliverance, and children ran along the canals 
shouting for joy that the devil was dead." {p, 1*19.) 
And, indeed, at no period of her history had the chiv- 
alry of England been at an ebb so low, or her resources 
so little understood or at command. Buckingham and 
Rochester could flirt with women, and venture a tilt 
at swords with jealous gallants or outraged husbands 
and fathers; but they did not relish the sterner game 
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of meeting armed Dutchmen in battle. The few gal- 
lant apirits around the person of the king were dis- 
gusted with these insolent fiivorites, and shrank from 
encouraging a contest in which such minions and para- 
sites might exert an influence at once to be deprecated 
and dreaded. The position of England in the Euro- 
pean system during this entire reign was fiur from being 
important, if it was not even despicable. Indeed, she 
was almost regarded as the mere vassal of France, as 
her monarch certainly was the stipendiary of France's 
king. And yet it was during this same feeble reign, 
as we learn further on, that sprung the first germ ^ of 
that great and renowned army, which has in the fHres- 
ent century marched triumphant into Madrid and Paris, 
into Canton and Gandahar." To this army England 
owes all of her glory and all of her greatness. Com- 
mercial houses whose operations extend frcon the 
Thames to the Ganges, and from the Exchange of Lon- 
don to the bazaars of Pekin and Benares, would never 
have reached beyond the European or American Con> 
tinents, if even so &r, if the military spirit and strength 
of the nation had been less fostered and cultivated. 
Even so late as the present century, England might 
have shared, at the hands of the Frendii Conqueror, the 
&te of Prusria and of Austria, but for this energetic 
and formidable development of her martial power. It 
can scarcely be doubted that, if victory had dedaied 
for Napoleon on the field of Waterloo, England .would 
have been crushed, or, at least, severely and vitally 
crippled. And yet the civil liberties of England are 
not at all endangered by her grand military system. 
Experience has abundantly shown that the arm of gov- 
ernment generally deemed the most dangerous to free 
constitutions and free systems elsewhere, is in this 
country skilfully converted into an efficient and power- 
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fbl arm of defenee to both. England waa never troly 
great commerdaUj and politioally, nntil her regular 
standing army was regularly established and appointed. 
Here, in our judgment, may be found the best means 
of solving the enigma which for two centuries baa puz- 
zled mankind. It was not until then that her policy 
expanded and ripened, not until then that her enter- 
prising citizens found that great wealth and great glory 
might be made to travel hand in hand, and that botii 
must be found elsewhere than within the narrow limits 
of their own island. From that moment, through all 
diastersand reverses consequent on long and bloody 
wars, all classes of society began to improve, and her 
commerce began to spread and to prosper. Since then, 
it is true, England has scarcely seen a whole year of 
uninterrapted peace with the whole world, but, in the 
mean time, she has scarcely experienced even the 
slightest retrogression. Trite maxims of ethics may 
do to inculcate as the basis of all proper government 
in some countries ; England has staked her destinies on 
pursuing the more practical system of politics. 

The strong &ith of Mr. Macaulay in his own plan 
of writing history, as laid down in his essay on ^^his* 
tory," and given to the world years since through the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review, is abundantly shown 
in the third chapter of the first volume now before us. 
The whole tenor and nature evince his desire to come 
up to his own standard. The conformity of the his- 
tory to the model erected in the essay, in point of long 
and occasional prosy detail, in point of anecdote and 
memoir, in point of biographical narration, and in point 
of minute statistical inqxdry, is admirable and eminently 
successful. The same ideas are advanced in his pleas* 
ing review of Mackintosh's history of James the Seo- 
ond— ^a history of England"— he there says, after 
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having gone through his imaginary plan, ^^ written in 
this manner, would be the most fascinating book of the 
age. It would be more in request at the circulating 
libraries than the last novel.'' 

A fleeting shadow of this coming event to be real- 
ized so gratifyingly in his own case, doubtless prompted 
this remark. If Mr. Macaulay's ambition was directed 
solely to attain the name of having written a history 
most intensely '^ &soinating," and which would outstrip 
competition with works of fiction in the race of demand 
at the book depots, he has every reason to be satisfied, 
for bis history has been even more sought after than 
any of the ^^last novels." But with all becoming def* 
erence to so august a judgment, we still think that his- 
tory should be written mainly with a view to some- 
thing else than these ^'charms" so peculiarly fimded 
by Mr. Macaulay. With all his staid and severe nar- 
rative, and "majestic etiquette" of method and style, 
we must say that we tire less soon of Henry Hallam 
than of T. Babiugton Macaulay, with all his flowing 
redundancy of narrative, his rare accomplishment of 
style, and his total disregard of those " conventional 
decencies" of historical compilation which he denounces 
as " absurd." 

The chapter under consideration may be useful to 
the masses of the curious, and to such as are fond of 
minute statistical research, especially in England, but 
we must haasard the confession that its great length, its 
scrupulous, undeviating particularity, even in the nicest 
points, and its barrenness of general historical interest, 
wearied us sadly before we saw its end. The cause of 
this may be, and we are bound to consider was, less in 
the distinguished author's want of taste, than in our 
own want of the proper appreciative faculties, but so it 
was, any way, and the confession must pass for what it 
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is worA. We surely wished that the author had sought 
less to avoid an error which he so unsparingly condemns 
in other writers when, in the essay on history, he speaks 
of the most characteristic and interesting circumstances 
being omitted or softened down, because too trivial for 
the majesty of history. After preparing to read grave, 
condensed history as that ^* philosophy which teaches 
by example,'' we cannot find much of interest in length- 
ened descriptions of the size of great towns in such and 
such a century ; of how milliners, toy-men, and jewellers 
came down ftom London, and opened bazaars under 
the trees which surrounded the watering towns of 
Cheltenham, of Bath, of Brighton, and of Tunbridge ; 
and of bow fiddlers played, and morris dancers capri- 
oled "over the elastic turf of the bowling green" of 
fine genial evenings. We do not look for such things 
in a work which has just absorbed our interest in re- 
counting the more solid scenes of Cromwell's career, 
and of grave contests between monarchs and their par- 
liaments. In Miss Pardoe's Court of Louis the Four- 
teenth, and in Mrs. Jameson's Beauties of the Court of 
Charles the Second, we delight to read of these pleas- 
ing interludes and romantic indulgences; but, after 
conducting us to the very eve of that stirring epoch on 
which he has promised his readers more particularly to 
dwell, the ardient admirers of Mr. Macaulay (in the list 
of which we regard ourselves) must pardon us for say- 
ing that the author wearied us by this long account of 
what we conscientiously look on as '^ too trivial for the 
majesty of history." The polite literature of this bril- 
liant literary age does not long arrest the attention of 
Mr. Macaulay. A few pages of pithy, fordble review 
make up all that we hear of it, whUe science and phy- 
dcs are alluded to only with distant reverence. Both 
are themes eminently worthy of the historian's atten- 
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Canterbury, ^^he is gaardian of the Bpiritnalities tliere^ 
o^ as the king is of the temporalities." Under this 
view of the subject, we think Mr. Macanlay's readers 
ha¥e the right to complain of his disingenaoosnefls in 
this instance. It certainly is nnfidr to arraign the 
Church for the immoralities of a king who is only her 
supreme temporal head by virtue of his sovereign pre- 
rogative, and who is the recipient, and never the dis- 
penser, of her spiritual benefits. The expression, alto- 
gether, is less worthy of an impartial historian than of 
a disputatious and biassed controversialist, and forms 
an exception to the general tone of the chapter. 

The latter part of this first sentence, quoted above, 
can only be characterised, we are bound to say, as 
demagogical, and as being strangely out of place in a 
grave work of history. Nor is this alL It doea not 
strictly convey the truth, nor does it leave the truth to 
be inferred. At the time of Bunyan's most uigust con- 
finement he was not ^Hhe author of the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress," and it is more than probable that had ho n&ver 
'^ languished in a dungeon," that beautiful and treasured 
allegory would never have been given to an admiring 
world. During the dvil war Bunyan had borne arms 
in the Parliament army, and imbibed all their austere 
notions of religious duty and severity of life, as his 
after career proves. Having inflicted upon himself a 
series of mental tortures which would have terrified a 
monk or a fnar, he turned preacher, and, in open defi- 
ance of the law, began to proclaim tenets and doctrines 
which were deemed mischievous, and as being too 
nearly allied to the dangerous inculcations which had 
led to the fierce persecutions of the commonwealth, to 
be publidy allowed; and for this contumacy and oppo- 
sition to Gk)vemment, and not "for proclaiming the 
Gospel to the poor," was John Bunyan thrown into 
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prison, and left to drag out a miflerable confinement of 
twelve years, narrowly escaping the transportation to 
wliich he had been condemned. It did not matter in 
the eye of the law, nor do we presume that it was in- 
quired into on his trial, whether his hearers were men 
of wealth, or poor men ; the sentence, in either case, 
would have been the same. It was during this long 
and painful imprisonment that Bunyan conceiyed ideas 
of authorship ; and then it was, in the depths of a dun^ 
geon, more sombre and solitary than the valley of the 
Shadow of Death through which Christian is made to 
pass in his road to the Delectable Mountains, that he 
indited that wonderful book which has made him the 
delight of nurseries and firesides, of the palace and of 
the cottage, and which has given immortality to the 
name of a tinker's son. It may not be without its pur- 
pose, that we add to this narration the fact that Bun- 
yan was, at last, released from prison through the 
influence and intercesenon of one of that *^ Anglican 
hierarchy," which Mr. Macanlay so sweepingly dispar- 
ages in the page before us. 

We are unable to perceive any thing else than the 
ebullition of strong prejudice in the ^^unquestionable 
and instructive &ct" which the author states in the 
last sentence quoted. Apart from this, we cannot dis- 
cern its force and meaning. We cannot discern its 
pertinence to the history at all. But, admitting the 
&ct, we deny the truth of the inference intended to be 
deduced. The &ct may be true, and yet not detract, 
in the least, firom the spiritual integrity or moral pre- 
tensions of the Church. If the legal re-establishmoat of 
the ^ Anglican hierarchy," after years of persecution 
and proscription, is to be termed the ^ zenith of its po- 
iiticsd power," we do not perceive why this should con- 
nect the same with the profligacy of the age, or make 
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the Ohorch respondble for the ^low ebb of national 
Tirtne," immediately after the Restoration. Political 
power may be conferred and confirmed in a day, and 
from the date of the enactment. Spiritoal infiaenoe is 
the work of time, of labor, and of unremitting diligence. 
At a time when all England was wildly engaged in 
celebrating the joyoos Carnival which had, in this .in- 
stance, succeeded a tortuous and long Lent, was deliri- 
ous with excitement, and mad with delight at escape 
from Puritan dominion, it might not have been safe or 
politic— it certainly would have been no easy task — ^for 
the Church stringently to have interfered so soon after 
her own restoration, and to have impressed her pure 
morality and admirable precepts on a giddy population* 
We have very great veneration for the ancient and 
venerable Church of England, as well as for its more 
&nltless branch in the United States, and, American 
though we are, would most sincerely lament its down- 
fidl as politically connected with the Government. We 
believe that separation would prove &tal ; or, in other 
and plainer words, that the destruction of the one 
would be the inevitable destruction of the other. 
Much of England's national glory and all of England^s 
happiness is attributable to her admirable and cherished 
social attachments and associations, and these last are 
closely interwoven with her Established Churdi. We 
can appreciate and understand our author when he 
speaks of Cavaliers, who, indisposed to ** shape their 
lives according to her precepts, would yet fight knee- 
deep in blood for her cathedrals .and palaces, for every 
line of her rubric, and every thread of her vestments.'' 
She is intimately connected with all the associations of 
love, with all the tender relations of marriage, and with 
all the fond endearments of home and of fiunily. She 
is a. bond of union between hostile fictions in the state. 
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Even civil war and rathlefla proscription oonld not 
eradicate her inflnencey or destroy the strong hold she 
has on the affections, the associations, and social preju- 
dices of a majority of the English people. It is, in> 
deed, *^ an unquestionable and a most instructive £ict,*' 
that since her legal existence and connection with the 
state, no hostile foot has trodden her soil, even if we 
make an exception of the descent of William the Third, 
which was invited and connived at by the whole nation, 
and in which Englishmen were the prime movers. We 
have no desire to see these strong ties severed, or this 
fortunate union of Church and State broken, in a coun- 
try where is centred the peace and prosperity of two 
great continents. We fully believe Mr. Macaulay wh^i 
he says, *' that a civil war of a week on English ground 
would now produce disasters which would be felt from 
the Hoangho to the Missouri, and of which the traces 
would be discernible at the distance of a century." — 
(p. 32.) And it is for these reasons, and these alone, 
that we regret that a writer of this author's great in- 
fluence and celebrity should partiidly convert a work 
of history to the purposes of depreciating an institution, 
and di^Miraging an establishment, in the most vital of 
its claims to honor and reverence, on the perpetuity of 
which, as we humbly conceive, depends the wetfiire of 
the English Government, and, in that, the peace and 
prosperity of the whole world. 

But the same people who, in this age of profligacy 
and immorality, were entertained with the lewd pro- 
ductions of Congreve and Wycherley, were also suffi- 
dently impressed with the interests of dvil liberty and 
private rights to project and extort the great act of 
Habeas Corpus, the day of the sanction of which our 
author justly denominates ^' a great era in English his- 
tory.'* This key to the dormant and inactive inmiuni- 
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ties contained in the Great Charter was relactantiy 
given over to the English people by their jealous mon- 
arch. Oar author teUs us (page 282) ^' that the king 
would gladly have refosed his assent to this measure, 
but he was about to appeal from his Parliament to his 
people on the question of the succession, and he could 
not venture, at so critical a moment, to reject a bill 
which was in the highest degree popular." So mate- 
rially, we thus perceive, do the most treasured rights 
of mankind depend on the caprice or policy of selfish 
rulers. 

In this chapter we are treated to concise and spirited 
accounts of the Popish Plot, the Byehouse Plot, the 
perjuries of Titus Oates, so sickeningly bloody in conse- 
quences, and the treasons of Monmouth, Charles's bas- 
tard son by Lucy Walters, who was married by his 
fiither to the heiress of the noble Scotch house of Buo- 
deuch, a house from which collaterally descended, in 
long after years, the '' mighty wizard of the North,'' 
the great '' Author of Waverley.'' The important and 
romantic interest which belongs to the life of this un- 
fortunate nobleman, together with the melancholy fiite 
which overtook him in the reign of his cruel uncle, au- 
thorize Mr. Macaulay in dwelling on his birth, parent- 
age, and early court life and military achievements, 
which he does in a manner at once the most entertain- 
ing and instructive. We are next introduced succes- 
sively to three of the most noted political characters 
which figure in English history. These are the younger 
Hyde, Godolphin, and Lord Halifay, whose name has 
been commemorated, in divers ways, as well in these 
United States as in England. Mr. Macaulay has given 
a description of this distinguished and influential states* 
man (the most so of his time), which, while it raises our 
previous estimate of his consummate abilities, rather de- 
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predates our opinion of the consistency and inflexibilitj 
of his character as a statesman and minister. And we 
might extend this remark to most of those great men 
whose portraits make np the general contents of this 
volmne and part of the next. It is a characteristio of 
Mr. Macanlay, as a historian as well as reviewer, to deal 
rather with the dark than the bright side of human 
character. He goes mostly upon the levelling princi- 
ple, and before he has done with a character of history, 
the reader scarcely knows whether to admire or to de- 
test ; and between the two issues, generally leaves both 
for a feeling of contempt. We shall give examples of 
this propensity of our author before these desultory re- 
marks are brought to a conclusion. 

The ludicrous account of the Dutch war excites our 
contempt, at the same time that it moves us to laugh- 
ter; and the language in which this dark story of 
Charleses reign is told, shows in a manner the most em- 
phatic, our author's utter detestation of ^Hhat feeble 
tyrant," trembling in his luxurious palace at the sound 
of De Kuyter's cannons. ^' Then it was," says our au- 
thor, " that tardy justice was done to the memory of 
Oliver. Every where it was remembered how, when 
he ruled, all foreign powers had trembled at the name 
of England; how the States-Oeneral, now so haughty, 
had crouched at his feet, and how, when it was known 
that he was no more, Amsterdam was lighted up as for 
a great deliverance, and children ran along the canals 
shouting for joy that the devil was dead." {p. 170.) 
And, indeed, at no period of her history had the chiv- 
alry of England been at an ebb so low, or her resources 
so little understood or at command. Buckingham and 
Rochester could flirt with women, and venture a tilt 
at swords with jealous gallants or outraged husbands 
and &thers; but they did not relish the sterner game 
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of meeting anned Datchmen in battle. The few gal- 
lant apirits around the person of the king were dis- 
gosted with these insolent favorites, and shrank from 
encouraging a contest in which sudx minions and para* 
sites might exert an inflaence at once to be deprecated 
and dreaded. The position of England in the Euro- 
pean system during this entire reign was &r from being 
important, if it was not even despicable. Indeed, she 
was almost regarded as the mere vassal of France, as 
her monarch certainly was the stipendiary of France's 
king. And yet it was during this same feeble reign, 
as we learn further on, that sprung the first germ ^^ of 
that great and renowned army, which has in the pres- 
ent century marched triumphant into Madrid and Paris, 
into Canton and Gandahar." To this army England 
owes all of her glory and all of her greatness. Com- 
mercial houses whose operations extend from the 
Thames to the Granges, and from the Exchange of Lon- 
don to the bazaars of Pekin and Benares, would never 
have reached beyond the European or American Con- 
tinents, if even so &r, if the military spirit and strength 
of the nation had been less fostered and cultivated. 
Even so late as the present century, England ought 
have shared, at the hands of the French Conqueror, the 
&te of Prusda and of Austria, but for this energetic 
and formidable development of her martial power. It 
can scarcely be doubted that, if victory had dedaied 
for Napoleon on the field of Waterloo, England .would 
have been crushed, or, at least, severely and vitally 
crippled. And yet the civil liberties of England are 
not at all endangered by her grand military system. 
Experience has abundantly shown that the arm of gov- 
ernment generally deemed the most dangerous to free 
constitutions and free systems elsewhere, is in this 
country skilfully converted into an efficient and power- 
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fbl arm of defence to both. England was never truly 
great commerciaUj and politically, until her regular 
standing army was regularly established and appointed. 
Here, in our judgment, may be found the best means 
of solving the enigma which for two centuries has puz- 
ded mankind. It was not until then that her policy 
expanded and ripened, not until then that her enter- 
prising citizens found that great wealth and great glory 
might be made to travel hand in hand, and that both 
must be found elsewhere than within the narrow limits 
of their own island. From that moment, through all 
diasters and reverses consequent on long and bloody 
wars, all classes of society began to improve, and her 
commerce began to spread and to prosper. Since then, 
it is true, England has scarcely seen a whole year of 
uninterrapted peace with the whole world, but, in the 
mean time, she has scarcely experienced even the 
slightest retrogression. Trite maxims of ethics may 
do to inculcate as the basis of all proper government 
in some countries ; England has staked her destinies on 
pursuing the more practical system of politics. 

The strong fidth of Mr. Macaulay in his own plan 
of writing history, as laid down in his essay on '^his- 
tory,»> and given to the world years since through the 
pages of the Edinburgh Review, is abundantly shown 
in the third chapter of the first volume now before us. 
The whole tenor and nature evince his desire to come 
up to his own standard. The conformity of the his- 
tory to the model erected in the essay, in point of long 
and occasional prosy detail, in point of anecdote and 
memoir, in point of biographical narration, and in point 
of minute statistical inquiry, is admirable and eminently 
successfuL The same ideas are advanced in his pleas* 
ing review of Mackintosh's history of James the Sec- 
ond — ^a history of En^bmd" — he there says, after 
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Clay for more than a quarter of a century ; yet no de» 
cent historian would venture to allude to it otherwise 
than in the stem language of reprobation. Even Wal- 
ter Scott suffered in public opinion when it was found 
that, in his life of Napoleon, he had condescended to 
dignify with historical notice petty scandals against his 
illustrious subject. We will hazard the assertion that 
'proofe just as strong going to show that Henry Clay 
was basely bribed, that Napoleon caused Pichegru and 
Captain Wright to be strangled in prison, and that he 
whispered proposals of incest in the ear of the Princess 
Borghese, (both of which are alluded to by Sir Walter 
Scott, though qualified with the expression of bla dis- 
belief in their truth,) can be brought up by actiye, 
low-minded enemies, as any that can be arrayed to 
show that Penn intrigued with the court beautiea of 
James the Second, and was bribed through his ^^ vani- 
ty,'' as Mr. Macaulay intimates, to abet foul corruptions 
repulsive to ^Hho general sense of all honest men.'' 
Yet no one ever candidly believed the first, every body 
rejects the second ; and we may safely add that no his- 
torian has ever before taken such pains to prove up the 
third. 

During the reign of terror and bloody assises under 
James the Second, a company of young girls who had 
borne a banner in honor of Monmouth's entry into 
Taunton, were suddenly arraigned and imprisoned, at 
the instigation of the queen's maids of honor, in order 
to wring heavy sums in their ransom from the pockets 
of wealthy parents and friends. Hie maids made sev- 
eral attempts to engage gentlemen to undertake this 
task of unworthy extortion, but met with indignant 
rebufis and scornful answers. At length they appKed 
to William Penn. ^^Penn," says Mr. Macaulay, *' ac- 
cepted the conmussion;" and then the author adds, 
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wgnWcMitfy, ^yet it should Beem that a little of the 
pertioaoioiu Berapalonty which he had often shown 
about taking off his hat wotdd not have been alto- 
gether out of place on this occasion,'* — {p. 607.) The 
sarcastic tone of this sentence cannot be misonderstood^ 
and betrays sufSdent evidence of biassed judgment to 
induce us to take Mr. Macaulay's character of Penn 
with many qualifications and allowances. The inridi- 
ous — at least unnecessary — allusion, in another place, 
to the fiust that Penn rode post haste from Tyburn^ 
where he had just seen a man kick his life away under 
the gibbet, in order that he might not miss the show 
of seeing a woman burned in London, strengthens our 
impressions in this particular. Now we infer from the 
general character of Penn, that a high and noble hu* 
manity of sentiment prompted him to both these acts 
— so liable to be used as the means of blackening his 
fiune. Never before having met with either in any 
defined form, (never with the last,) we cannot venture 
to contradict or defend further. Mr. Macaulay him- 
self thinks that this was the "probable" motive of 
Penn on both these occasions. If we thought for a 
moment that such was not eertotn, our veneration for 
the name and memory of Penn would be speedily turn- 
ed into a feeling of unmitigated abhorrence and detes- 
tation. 

The first volume of this history closes amidst scenes 
of melancholy and blood, appalling and sickening to an 
extreme that inspires disrelish for perusaL The awful 
scene of Monmouth's execution; the bloody assizes; 
the hanging, drawing, quartering, and transportation 
of the hapless victims of revenge : rotting skulls grin- 
ning at every cross-road; the noisome atmosphere; 
harrowing scenes of domestic affiction and suffering — 
all told in the peculiar graphic and forcible style of thia 
18* 
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Mlhor, make up a total of disgiistiiig fiu^ts unpanBded 
m the worid'8 history, and whioh haunt one^ r«AectioBB 
for days after reading of them. 

We shall not extend these remarks to the seoond 
vohime, at this time ; our only remaining task is, there- 
fore, to condense and som up onr impressicms of the 
general tone and character of the first. 

Upon the whole, then, we are indined to reg^erd 
this work more as a terse, well-digested, and MUiasnt 
essay on the history of England, than what it purports 
to he— a history proper of England. It is altogether a 
new visitor to the drdes of the literary world, both as 
to manner and method of telling history, and, in this 
sense, has attracted, as was natorally to be expected, 
nnparalleled admiration. Bat like all pretematnrany 
bright bodies in another sphere of attraction, it par- 
takes more of the meteoric than of the fixed or intnm- 
ritiye nature, and, we are inclined to belieye, will be 
pronounced in the end rather splendid miscellany than 
nnadolterated history. But it has senred its porpooe. 
Mr. Macanlay has allured many to a branch of reading 
iriiioh has generally been considered forbidding and 
nninviting, and his brilliant, captiyating style has in- 
dnced and held many to a task who might have b6ea 
repeQed by the austere gravity of H[allam, or the pithy 
sententiousness and severe condensation of Home. He 
has smothered the harsh firown and wrinUed brow of 
English history, and wreathed her fi^e with winnii^ 
smiles, and in tibis has achieved a pleasing revolution in 
the taste and diaracter of the literary world« Wfailet, 
therefore, he may not inspire the distant, reverential 
awe associated with Hallam or Robertson, his pages 
win always be opened with that agreeable anticipation 
of healthy and rational entertainment which possesses a 
reader of Kenil worth or Ivanhoe. Nor do we oonader 
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muh cmnparison irith these last wonderful prodnetions 
at an disparagiBg to the claims of this history. Sir 
Walter Scott has, it is tme, created many of his grand- 
est soenes, and dothed them ivith a garb and &ce of 
startUng reality. Mr. Macanlay has thrown aronnd 
real and authenticated scenes of history all the danling 
attractions of fimdfal conception. This pecnliarity 
oonstitates the principal charm of his history — a pecu- 
liarity and novelty of feature that must ever secure to 
it, independ^it of glaring innovations and bold episod- 
ii:^^ a welcome place in all private libraries. It bears 
no resemblance to the historical works of the authors 
we have named. To compare Mr. Macanlay's history 
to that of any of these, would be like comparing a 
Imninona mezEOtint, or rich, variegated enamel, to the 
more grand, but at the same time more subdued, paint- 
ings of Rubens or Oorregio. 

When it was made known to the world that Da- 
guerre had published his celebrated discovery — ^that a 
process had been invented by means of which lifelike 
representations of person and of landscape could be 
taken by the agency of light only, reflected tnrough 
the camera obecura, that the ima^s thus produced 
were so clearly expressed that silk migfit be distin- 
guished from satin, and marble from plaster, every body 
predicted that the easel and the brush would be abol- 
ished^ an^^that the art of painting would be effectually 
superseded by this more speedy and wonderful method. 
And for a time it seemed that this prediction would be 
verified. Painters looked sad, and began to throw 
aside canvas and pallet, and to purchase cameras and 
copper plates. Curiosity ran wild. Old pictures and 
fionily portraits became objects of jest and ridicule, and 
for a moment the splendid galleries of Florence and of 
Some were forgotten and neglected. But it was only 
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for a xnomeDt that the dagaerrdan process held this sa- 
premacy. While all yet admire the genius of the dla- 
ooverer and the strange and novel splendors of the dia- 
covery, while the magic operation still continues to 
daole and to puzzle beholders, it is yet evident that it 
is placed subordinate to the grander and more enduring 
achievements of the pendl. In making the application 
of this apologue (if we may thus speak), we mean only 
to express our convictions that historical works of this 
class and description, brilliant though they may be, and 
sparklingly as they may be welcomed, will be consigned 
to a like subordinate station when compared with the 
labors of the elder and greater race of historians. We 
do not even mean to say it is our belief that Mr. Ma* 
caulay will meet this ftte. There are many reasons to 
believe that he will not. His vast genina, his profound 
learning, his literary accomplishments, the fimie with 
which he has filled the two hemispheres as a miscella- 
neous writer and reviewer, added to the fiust that he is 
the author as well as leader of this style of writmg his> 
tory, may, and most probably will, effectually p ree orve 
him from the &te of less gifted or less fortunate indtap 
tors and successors. 

But it is time these remarks should be brought to a 
close. We shall reserve much that we had intended to 
say, in this connection, for some future continuadon <^ 
a task which was undertaken less to oriticiae, than to 
endeavor to show that even the greatest writers, when 
moving in a sphere of authorship different from that ui 
which we have been most accustomed and delighted to 
hold converse with them, are very apt sometimes to 
disappoint high expectations. 



WILLIS'S POEMS.* 

This book is certainly a literary cnriodty—not be- 
eanse of its saperior merits or rare oomposttion, bat be- 
came of its singular popularity and success, when we 
compare these with its absolute unworthiness. Mr. 
Willis himself has long been eminent among a certain 
daas of American literateurs, and his writmgs have 
generally been puffed into a sicklied notice through 
their influence ; added to the eflforts of a whole le^on 
of venal journalists, whose inferior talents, wholly dis* 
proportioned to their ambition, find always a most 
agreeable task in coming to the rescue of poenui ema- 
nating from their cherished model, and whose life and 
occupation consist in playing an eternal and endless 
game of ^Tommy, come tickle me ; ^ that thus, by a 
method of amiable collusion, they may hoist their con* 
federates and themselyes into an ephemeral notoriety. 

Now, as we, in common with all true friends to 
genuine American literature, have a thorough contempt 
fi»r this species of writers and literary representatives — 
thon^ these are not the most objeotionable dass — and 
sincerdy regard them as obstructions to all heahhfU de- 

• The Pofloii* Safired, Pawionatw, and Hnmonms, of Nathaniel 
Palter WHIis. Complete edition, rerieed and enlarged. Kew Totk : 
Otoifc^AMlloAOo. 1860. 
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▼dopmflnt of a pure national Hterattire, we have anund 
to express oar opinions quite freely and candidly in 
connection with Mr. WiOif^s book. Bat we deore it 
to be distinctly onderstood that no -peanonil antipathieB, 
as concerns oar author, prompt as to tilie task. We 
have no aoqaaintance, personally, with Mr. Willis. We 
never met him or saw him, to oar knowledge, and we 
know nothing an&vorable to his character or repata- 
tion ; for if we did, we shoald be yery fiir from entering 
into a review of Us poems, which, we fear, may jasdy 
be conndered harsh and condemnatory. K we had any 
personal spleen to vent, we shoald seek a more nuudy 
coarse of satisfiiction ; while we shoald regard a gooae- 
qaill eballition of wrath as contemptible and lidicaloaB 
— indeed, dishonorable. We are thos partioiilar, be- 
caase we have sq especial object in view while we go 
throngh with oar task of criticism, which olgect mainly 
is to expose the anworthiness of Mr. Willis and his co- 
terie to represent American literatare, and, at the same 
time, to onfold Bome of the caases whidi make as, in a 
literary sense, the skves of English writers, and the 
mere tools of ADglo>Americaa pablishers. We shall 
address oar efforts, in an espedal manner, to this latter 
class, for we believe that they are jastly answerable for 
the ascendency of that herd of venal pretenders to 
literary excellence, whose daily flip-flap from job presses 
not only discoarage meritorioos and independent com- 
petitors, but have created sadi di^ast for home litera- 
tare as to divert the interest of oar truly tastefol and 
literary people across the waters, and to sicken them 
at the sight of an American work. Their selfish and 
anpatriotio conduct is manifested daily. Not content 
with flooding our country with mutilated and spurious 
English books, we are ftvored by these enterprising 
gentlemen with reprints of foreign magaanes and ra> 
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TiewBi to the serious and roinoafl duparagement of onr 
Amerioan works of that description. They go eyen 
fiurther. Their bloated fortunes are sparsely layished 
on English and French writers, who, nnprotected 
against American book pirates, and debarred from all 
pecuniary profits in .this country, are willing to write 
for pennies, rather than lose all. A monthly maga- 
sine may thus be gotten up by influential and wealthy 
bouses, whicb will overmatch American productions, as 
well in quantity as quality of matter. American wri^ 
ters and journalists are generally too poor to write and 
work for nothing, which they must do if they would 
enter into competition with Anglo-American writers 
and Ai^oAmerican publishers. The absence of an in- 
ternational copyright law cuts off British writers in 
America, and, viee t^erfo, cuts off American writers 
from all profits in Great Britain. Hence, a large pub- 
lishing house, like that of the Ebrpers, wealthy, influen- 
tial, and anti-American in feeling as concerns literary 
development and encouragement, may easily swell thdr 
enormous gains by pampering British writers who are 
legally debarred from copyright in this country, and 
who, poorly pidd at home, pleasantly condescend to 
pick up pennies from foreign bidders ; while an Ameri- 
eao-hearted publisher, devoted to the culture of home 
literature, and forced to pay high for good writers, is 
crowded out of the market. 

It 18 not difiicult to perceive the drift and intent of 
these prefiitory discursive remarks. We mean to be 
understood as endeavoring to demonstrate, that we, 
Americans, owe all our literary disoouragements to 
Anglo-American publishers. An American journal or 
review, high4(med and able in character, is necessarily 
very expensive, because its contributors must, in gen- 
eral, be well paid. But an Ang^American pnUisher, 
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who refiues high-toned Ameriean prodoodonay iwUidi 
are protected by law, and casts bia bait for Bfitkli 
writefs wbo baye no oopyrigbt priyilegea in our midst, 
is at no expense save tbat of bis paper and type. The 
last can afford to undersell tbe first, and, of coarse, ob- 
tains precedence witb tbe public. American readers 
are &r more fiuniliar witb British novelists, poets, es- 
sayists, and bistorians, tban witb those of tbe United 
States. Thus is America made tbe slave of England, 
literarily, not for want of equal talent on tbe part of 
her writers, bat from tbe selfish policy of large and 
influential publishers. An American joumaUst is un- 
derbid by literary poachers on British diaabilities. The 
American writer offers bis work to an Anglo-American 
publisher, only to be UAd that a British work of equal 
merit can be thrown before the public firee of all orig- 
inal cost. Hence American literature is almost in the 
dust; and when Irving, Cooper, Prescott, and some 
few other master souls shall have passed away, it is 
greatly to.be feared that genuine American literature 
win be without a worthy representative. 

Such are some of the hapless causes firom winch has 
sprung tbe nckly ascendency of such iK>etry as that of 
Mr. Willis, and bis numerous caf\/Hre9. America is 
without a poet, or a poetical prestige. Here, in our 
opinion, is tiie reason. We have no Byron, no Moore, 
no Walter Scott. Tbe minds, if any such have ever 
been bom in our midst, which fdt a consciousness, per- 
haps, of inspiration akin to theirs, have shrunk firom 
competition with mere handicraft pretenders, or else 
have been deterred byrepuMve and avaricious pub- 
lishers. But we have Mr. Willis, and, as tbe Corypb»us 
of bis venal band, it is with Mr. Willis we intend to 
deal He has habitually assumed to himself for a long 
series of years, a qpecies of supremacy in die second- 
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rate literary drde, which makes him pre-eminently fit| 
and proper, and legitimate game for our present nnder- 
takiog. The lofty and self-important tone whioh difr- 
tingnishes, even yet, his weekly editorial bnlletins, im« 
presses, and is doubtless dedgned to ingress, all readers 
with an idea of his judicial supereminenoe in litersry 
aflbirs. Nor have we the least &ult to find with this. 
On the contrary, we award to Mr. Willis a high and 
enviable degree of moral courage in playing his game; 
for it most be confessed, in view of his slender materi- 
als, that he plays his game with remarkable address. 
It is not every day that we find a man who has the 
courage to put forth and &ther such a production as 
Mr. Willis's ^^ Sacred Poems,*' and yet complacently 
and serenely supererogate weekly patronage to dl 
other American poets and writers. 

Nobody will doubt, we imagine, but that Mr. Wil- 
lis has acquired his poetical notoriety by means of a 
systematic and well-directed course of magaone and 
newspaper puffing; for no sane person, we are per- 
suaded, can read his poetry, and trace the same to any 
merits he poss es s e s in that line. We know that puffers 
can do much. We know that authors, when placed in 
certain situations, can do more still, to emblaacm their 
works, and mmp public opinion, or rather public noto- 
riety. But we confess that, to our judgment, neither 
puflfon/MrM,nor puffed authors par eascelfefice, ever ac- 
complished a more dexterous or unaccountable achieve- 
ment than when they succeeded in puffing Mr. N. 
Parker Willis into existence as a poet. It is no incon- 
siderable source of amusement, we may remark enpoB^ 
•antj to sit apart and watch the trickery of now-»day 
authors, especially poetical authors, to create for them* 
•dves a salable notoriety. The method is complete, 
and may lay claim to quite a veneraUe antiquity. The 
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proprietor of a nuigaone projects a creditaUe i 
to duseminate agreeable light reading, mingling with 
the same ftshion plates, fimcy engravings, and mnch 
learned talk about toomores and tronsseaox. He en- 
lists one or two really talented and able writers, and a 
dozen or two second and third-rate writers. The first 
require too high pay to fill np an entire number with 
iheir writings. Therefore, the last are called in to fill 
np the intervals; serving the first pretty much in the 
same capacity as common actors, in a stock company, 
serve the ^star>* actor. By-and-by the best of the 
eommoners is selected tor tk pujff^ offmng; and then the 
danger of editorial clarions begins: ^^ Wonderfhl gemus 
developed," ^'unrivalled ddbut," ''Tom Moore surpass- 
ed," "Walter Scott equalled," "Byron matched," and 
many other rare and rich spedmens of genuine Namesf 
are blasoned on the coyers, and new contributions an- 
nounced from the pen of some " newly-discovered, fiist- 
rising, and world-eciipong poet." The whole pack of 
Tenal pennymen open on the scent, and weeks and 
months are consumed in crying up a iUerary synonym 
of " Jarley's wax works,^ or Bamum*s " Chinese lady." 
In the mean while, the readers of the magasiiie are all 
agape with astonishment at their protracted obtuaenesB 
as regards the merits of this amazing child of letters. 
They have whiled away years of intimacy with the 
author's writings, and yet were required to be waked 
up to his accomplishments. The din of trumpets is 
systematically prolonged; their ears are so continu- 
ously racketed with the noise of his achievements, that, 
at length, they read everything bearing sucdi a re- 
doubtable name, and tacitly consent to have him en- 
rolled as a standard author. 

This account wiU not, we indine to think, be con- 
sidered too ovOTwrought or exaggeratory to those who 
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are fioniliar with the reading of the Tarioiu literarj 
newapapeiB and magaones of onr northern cities. At 
all events, we thfaik we may safely say that the '* Ba- 
aed Poems'* of onr author are mainly indebted to this 
species of colliutye heraldry for their singular notoriety. 
And to increase the chances of their being shelved as 
standard specimens of American poetry, Mr. Willis has 
thought proper, we snppose, to bring them oat at this 
time, in connection with other poems, prefiu^ed with a 
serene^tempered, somewhat self-gratnlatory introdoo- 
tlon, and quite a pretty pictare of himself in one of his 
most sentimental attitudes* 

Whatever may be our opinions, we are, however, 
ccmstrained to criticise Mr. Willis as a poet. Maga- 
ane pnblishers and newspaper editors chronide his 
oomings and his goings, his sayings and his writings, 
his adventures and his onslaughts, as those of ^Hhe 
poet.*' He himself tells us that he ^has no heritation 
in acknowledging the pedestal on which public &vor 
has placed him." We are forced, therefore, to regard 
such hi^ authority; and as he looms forth to the pub- ^ 
lie eye, selfsculptured and architraved, we should be 
wanting in respect to ^^ public fiivor," not to recognise 
his daims to the name of poet. 

We expect to confine tiiis article mainly to a notice 
of the ^Sacred Poems,** as these, we -believe, are gen- 
erally supposed to form the prindpal cornice of that 
^pedestal'* to which our author refers. We must 
begin by saying that they are, to our judgment, very 
tame and unsuccessful transpodtions of beautiful Scrip- 
tural inddents. That which is intended for poetical 
amplification and illumining, pales and flickers bedde 
the unpretending but impressive diction of the sacred 
writen. Indeed, in the progress of their perusal, we - 
dkentimes, as we shall presently demonstrate, 
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irilh really pLtifbl and dekly attempts to retoach and 
embelliflh what has been &r better told in the original, 
thooBands of years ago, when languages had scarcely 
assnmed definite form. They abound with eipressions 
which are not only shamefhlly unpoetical, but are un- 
euphonious, ungraceful, and improper; while they are 
most untastefhlly repeated, as applied to the different 
characters, and for lack of originality of thougfati in 
nearly every poem of the series. 

We cite, as an instance of this strildng want of true 
taste in the choice of expression, the following lines 
from the poem of ^* Jairus's Daughter : " 

** The old nun wnk 
Upon his kneei^ and in tho diftpny 
Of the rioh cnztams Imied ip kk /om,*' 

Also the following from the poem of **The Leper :*• 

"And in the folds 
Of the ooane sackcloth thmtdmg up kit faot^ 

Again, in the '^ Sacrifice of Abraham,'* we are &- 
Yored with the same expression as the first, as fol- 
lows: 

'* And Abrahim on Moriah bow'd htmnU; 
And huintA tip hit yaee," dec. 

In the poem on *^ Absalom," David is reduced to 
the same grievous necessity as Jairus and Abraham, 
but the expression is slightly varied for the better, 
thus: 

««He coveted tqf hit /aee, and bow'd himad^" dbo. 

<^ We next find ^^Hagar** seeking like consolation 
as her predecessors in the volume : 

'* And, tkrotuUng ig> her faetf ahe went away," ko. 

The last example to which we shall refisr in corrob- 
orati<m of our alleged fiiult against ^^ the poet," la found 
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in the poem of ^*Laiani8 and Mary," where the latter, 
aeemmgly in a sort of mesmeiio eommnnication with 
Hagar, David A Co^ resorts to the very same expedient 
wliile grieving: 

'* Sba eova^d tgi her fttee^ and tam*d again 
To wait within for JesoflL** 

Now, we contend that the term ^'bnried up," or 
^ shrouded np," is not only an anpoetioal and nngrace- 
fhl, but amanifestly incorrect term, besides being hanh 
and difloordant; not to mention the fiust that the ex- 
pression is nsed six or eight times in short, snoeeeding 
poems, comprising in all only some fifty-eight pages. 
We had better say bury dawn than ^^bnry t^p," for the 
first is more likely; but the phrase, either way, is 
dearly nnohaste-— especially when, seeking to ^de 
softly through the melodious flow of blank verse, we 
chance suddenly to stumble against its roughness. In- 
deed, we must say that Mr. Willis pays quite a poor 
compliment to the taste of his readers when he su|^x>ses 
that they wiU charitably endure such continuous and 
ugly repetitions, in the absence of all excuse for such, 
unless he shall plead, in extenuation, a want of origi- 
nality, or an over-dedre to obtain those ^^ present gains " 
which, in his prefiu^e, he very frankly tells us, were 
more his object than was any ^design upon the fiiture.** 
We mi^t, probably, account for the nnoonthness of 
expression more easily. In truth, we feel greatiy in- 
clined to attribute the same less to a want of proper 
discriminative powers, than to the feeling of arrogant 
confidence which eaoly prompts to immoderate sel^in- 
dnlgence and unallowable liberties, those persons who 
are under the influence of that intoxication which is en- 
gendered by incautious admiration of themselves. 

But more than all, we most seriously object to the 
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justaees of tlmt popidar award which seenui to haTO 
greeted these poems, because of their onpleaffliig, spirit- 
less sameness and resemblance. They are alike in 
thoag^ti in character, in description, and in language, 
nearly ; and if the names were not different, and the 
scenes slightly shifted, we might unconsciously mistake 
Jairus for I^yid, and Abraham for Jephthah ; as also 
the Shunamite mother for the widow of Nain, Hagar 
for Bixpah, and Absalom on his bier, for Lanrus as he 
lay shrouded for the graye. There is a grating contmu- 
ity of all the essential features and groundwork which 
form each separate poem throughout the entire series; 
and, even if they possessed intrinsio merits, all interest 
in them would be marred and spoiled by so inexcusable 
a blemish. We turn' oyer leaf i^r leaf without finding 
that relief which is so necessary when engaged in read- 
ing poetry; that yariety of thought and description 
which constitutes the secret of true poetical composi- 
tion, and without which, as they well know, the best 
of poets become soon insupportably tiresome. The ge- 
nius of Spenser and of Ariosto is uniyersally admired 
and admitted ; yet no one wades through tiie Faerie 
Queene or the Orlando Fnrioso, without wearying sadly 
under the wei^ty and monotonous yensificati<m. We 
do not, by any means, intend to compare Mr. Willis or 
his ^Sacred Poems" to these fiithers of poetry and 
their hallowed c^^/^r €f€Buvre; we meanonly to say that 
he has Men into their only error — and tiiat, not be- 
caase he intended to do so on the ground of aUowaUe 
precedent, but because, although poet-bom as he seems 
to think, he has foiled to learn one of the yery first de- 
ments of the ar$ poeHea. Our private opinion is, to say 
truth, that these awkward and uncomely transpontions 
of Scripture were squirmed forth by their author just 
as the blank pages of Mr. Godey^s ^Book" reqmred. 
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or as Mr. Godey's purse oonld afford, montUiy oAerings 
to the pile of those ^present gains.*' Their urange- 
ment and oomposition do not indicate or foreshadow 
that slumbering genius which, after long years have 
passed, can now inspire its possessor with sdch ezoltant 
confidence as to herald the publication of his eariy-day 
poems with an assurance to his readers that the ^ ripe- 
ness of poeiieal feeling and perception are all iefare 
him.'' The series forms a perfect fiunily, in which the 
resemblance between the yarious members is so great 
as to strike the most casual observer. Each succeeding 
poem is but a transfiguration of its predecessor ; and 
the shade of difference is so slight as to be almost im- 
perceptible, excepting, as we have said, as to locality 
and name. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his book on Demonology and 
Witchcraft, if we may pursue farther this course of re- 
mark, tells us of a young London gentleman who, from 
extreme nervous disarrangement, was seriously annoyed 
by a troup of phantoms which appeared to his vision 
nightly at a certain hour. He found it necessary to 
call the advice of a medical gentleman. After examin- 
ing the state of his patient, the physician advised a re- 
moval to his country seat. The chimge of scene effected 
wonders. The patient thanked his physician, deter- 
mined on settling permanently in the country, broke 
up his house in town, and brought his furniture to the 
viQa. But this, alas! proved to be a fiital move. The 
sight of the familiar furniture revived the ui^ealthy as- 
sociations of his malady, and he had scarcely retired to 
bed before the whole company of dancing spectres re- 
appeared with an expression of countenance that seemed 
to say to him, ^^Here we all are again ! Here we all 
are againi'' 

Now this anecdote we take to be aptly iUustrative 
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of tilie oharacter and style of Mr. TVlUis's series of Sa- 
cred Poems. We read the first and second, and then, 
for a rest, lay the book aside, in a short time we take 
the notion to resmne. We natarally look for some 
novelty and refreshment. But, lo ! the third is bat the 
first and second, dignified with a change only of inci- 
dent and name ; the same thonghts, the same concep- 
tions, the same descriptive outlines, except, perhaps, 
that one transpires at day-dawn, another at noontide, 
and the third at twilight or late evening. With the 
precision of a musical box, which is wound up at inter- 
vals that it may play over the same tunes again and 
again, we find Mr. Willis, in nearly every snccesdve 
poem of his sacred series, true to his jamiliar portrait- 
ures of a distressed &ther, an anguished and doting 
mother, an interesting corpse, and a ministering sjdrit ; 
varied only as the scenes are made severally to oocnr 
by sunlight, or starlight, or moonlight. 

But there are, in these poems, other and more seri- 
ous blemishes than those of repetition and sameness, 
merely. The diction is oftentimes imperfect, and some- 
times quite obscure. For instance, in the opening Unes 
of the poem of Jairus's Daughter, we have the follow- 
ing lines: 

** The Aadow of a leaf lay on her Uju, 
And as it atimd, with tiie awakening wind," Ao. 

Here is a palpable impropriety. The pronoun it must 
refer to th^ noun nominative, or the sentence is without 
meaning ; and if it be intended thus, the idea is non- 
sensical, for we are at a loss how to imagine that ^^the 
awakening wind" can stir the shadow of a leaf; and 
yet shadow is the relative of t ^ as leqf is in the objec- 
tive case. We have heard of ^^ airy tongues that syll»- 
ble men's names," where the scene supposed is mingled 
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with something mmatnnd or snperstitiotts; bat, in a 
plain, matterof-fiust case, taken, too, from Holy Scrip- 
ture, we have never before observed where shadow is 
so complacently made substance. Nor are we at all 
satisfied, as a reader of poetry, or of what is meant for 
poetry, with the figure of speech to which Mr. Willis 
here resorts to bring forth his idea. There is something 
strained in the idea of casting the sJiadaw of a leaf on a 
dying girPs Upa^ Her bosom, her cheek, her forehead 
— any of the three could more properly have been used 
than Ups. The whole sentence is mawkish and ungain- 
ly, even though it had been properly constructed. 

A few lines further, speaking of Jairus as he ^buried 
up his face" in the drapery of curtains, he thus goes on : 
*< And when the twilight fell, ike aaien/okb 
8Un^dw»thfmpr€^fer, bnt tha alight Aafi<< he held 
Had ceased its pressure ; end he oonld not hear. 
In the dead, ntter sUeDce, that a breath 
Came tknmgh her nottriU ; and her templee gave 
To his nice touch no pulse ; and at her wumth 
He held the lightest curl that on her neek 
Lay with a mncking beantf /' &e. 

Here we have i^ain a most obscure and incorrect 
phrase, insomuch that one cannot easily imagine how 
ffllent prayer can posdbly stir ^^ silken folds.*' There 
is, moreover, an ungraceful abundance of anatomical 
delineation ; for we have, in the few lines quoted, little 
else than a description, in regular succession, of handsj 
nosiriUy tempks^ nunUh, neck^ Ac., besides the rather 
odious pcture of a delicate, dying young lady breathing 
through her nose. 

The seven or eight opening lines of the .next para- 
graj^ will do something better, and possess a moiety 
of prettiness: 

"It was night; 
And BoAlar, el'dr the sea of Galike, 
14 
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DaaoMl die bnaie-iiddflB nfftet to dw diora» 
Tipp'd with tbe aUyer ^aikles of the moon. 
The hreeldng wavee played low upon the beach 
Their constant mode, bat tiie ur beside 
Was slill as sterligfat, and the SaTioor's voiee, 
In its lieh eadenoes mearflil jr sweet, 
Seem'd Eke some jnst-bon hannon^ in te av. 
Waked bj the power of wisdom." 

But, after mnch tame and badly-conceived descrip- 
tion, we find in the dosing paragraph a repetition of 
the author's anatomical peculiarities, in a long and M- 
some jeremiad abont ** transparent hands ^ and ** taper- 
ing nails ;" ^ nostrils spiritoaDy tliin" and ** breathing 
onrre;" "tinted skinr** and **asGure veins;** "jet lash" 
and " pendll'd brow ; ** ** hair nnbonnd," " small, round 
ears,** "polish'd neck,** and "snowy fingers.** Each 
nonn is regularly mated with an adjective, two, three, 
or more, as the length of the line may admit, or as the 
author's invention may quicken. In the midst of tins 
poetastmg dissection the first of the series doses, ab- 
ruptly. 

The second is taken from the Scripture account of 
a person whom Christ cured of the leprosy as he was 
passing on to Capernaum. The inddent is narrated by 
St. Matthew in the eighth chapter, second, third, and 
fourth veHBes of his Gospel, thus : 

Sb " And behold, there came a leper and worshipped hun, sajing. 
Lend, if thon wilt, tiion oanst make me dean. 

8. '<And JesQs pat fbrth his hand, and touched hhn, saying, I 
will : be thou dean. And immediately his leproi^ was *»i««iiff i ^ , 

4. " And Jesns saith nnto him, See thoa tell no man ; but go t^ 
way, show thyself to the priest, and offer tbe gift that Moses oom- 
manded, for a testimony unto them." 

The manner and style of this pithy nairation 9t% 
exceedingly chaste and impressive ; with a melody and 
simplicity of diction, at the same time, that &11 agreea- 
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Vtf on the ear, and are evindve of much doser aUianoe 
with true metrical harmony, than is the pompons and 
elaborated poem of which we are spealdng. Bnt Mr. 
WiDis has chosen to misconcdye the spirit, and to mis- 
interpret the facts of the inddent — both, too, to the 
disparagement of the gospel verdon. He sets oat with 
a warning flonrish of trumpets, and an array of notes 
of exclamation truly appalling, and which are whoUy 
at war with the mild and unpretending features of the 
real inddent. The Bible scene is eminently character- 
istic of all that was lovdy in the Saviour's earthly min- 
istrations and associations. The portrayal made by 
Mr. Willis in his poem is unstrildng, and very badly 
concdved in every respect; while its execution is so 
flat and commonplace as to excite a feeling of amaze- 
ment that the author should ever have been reckoned, 
or should presume to reckon himself a poet. There is, 
besides, an ungraceful perverdon of one of the not least 
impresdre &cts, which robs the story of its prindpal 
charm. Jesus, after healing the suppliant leper, bids 
him ^^ tell no man," but to go and ^^ show himself to 
the priest,'' and offer the gift as commanded by Moses. 
Mr. Willis, on the other hand, and with most unac- 
countable want of artistic taste, chooses to send his 
leper to the priest in the first instance, and that not to 
offer ^^the gift" as ^Hestimony," but to solicit a cure, 
or rather to hear an official affirmation of the ^^ doom " 
which he was already expiating. Now we can imagine 
something peculiarly interesting, as weU as suggestive, 
in connection with Matthew's story, — of how the poor 
crushed victim of a loathsome disease might &11 at the 
Saviour's feet, and implore that compasdon which he 
had heard was never solidted in vain; and, bdng 
healed, should then go to the soul-hardened priest, and 
above himself^ as directed, with the gift in band. But 
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we are unable to percdve the beauty or force of Mr. 
Willis's tortaons and tiimataral version, or of the to- 
ard-like malediction which he puts into the priest's 
month. We seriously object, also, to the application 
and correctness of the foUowing mmile, when, speaking 
of Jesus, he says: 

** Yet in his mien 

Commamd sat throned seiene, and if He smiled, 
A kmgly eondaomnom graced his li^ 
The Urn would have enueVd «o in his lair." 

A look of command is always associated with pride, 
or with haughtiness of demeanor, or with some phya- 
ognomical development indicative of superiority. The 
Saviour is not thus represented ; but is always humble, 
meek^ unpretending, and studiedly unostentatious; 
while command^ in the sense intended above, is never 
evidenced in look or word. As for " kingly condescen- 
sion," in connection with the character of this person- 
age, the idea is as absurd as it is misapplied ; and, at 
the same time, we have always loved to imagine ^ the 
lion" rather as following and fawning upon so benign 
a being as Jesus— caressingly &miliarized as in the par- 
adisal time— -than ^' crouching in his lair " to an awe- 
inspiring and commanding master. We never before 
met with so gross and reckless an onslaught on the 
mildness and meekness of the Saviour. 

The third poem of the series opens thus : 

" Twas daybreak, and the Jingen if tAa dawtk 
Drew the night*t curtain, and Umck'd eUetdfy 
The e^idt of tiie king.** 

We take this to be, on the whole, the worst con- 
ceived and most unstriking similitude in the worJd. 
We might very well go further, and pronounce it to 
be the least allowable, and certainly the least apt. . We 
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have often known primer paUishers to Fepreseot the 
son with a great red rabioond &oe ; but we have here* 
tofore failed to find an instance where any writer, 
whether of the primer or poetical order, has gone so 
Sir as to picture the daion -witiijmffere. Mr. Willis's 
conceptions must be &r ahead of any that his readers 
can claim, to imagine the remotest reality or plansible- 
ness of this unique metaphor. How much of the hori- 
zon, we beg to ask, will Mr. Willis invest with his im- 
VL^miaajJinffers f We must suppose that he had chalk- 
ed out something definite and shapeful in this respect, 
for we can scarcely think that he refers to, or means to 
finger the whole line of " the dawn." Nor do we at 
all sanction the idea of " the dawn^ a fingers touching 
silently the eyelids of the king." It is something autrd 
and unimaginable, and evinces a woful lack of that fer- 
tility of thought which is the most essential element of 
a genuine poetical endowment. 

But a few lines further on, we meet with another 
figure of speech which, if less allowable, is at least 
equally novel and original. It occurs in the last of 
the lines employed to describe David's wont of a morn- 
ing to 

** Play with hu lov'd mm by thd/auntauCs Up/* 

It would be, we incline to think, quite a difficult task 
to go about trying to picture such a member to such a 
thing. Mr. Willis is either very dull about finding 
sfanilitudes, or very reckless, or else very deficient in 
proper discrimination as concerns figurative acumen* 
We know that the Mississippi river is said to possess a 
mouth, in geographical parlance ; but a poet, unless he 
poflsewed Mr. Willis's boldness, would scarcely venture 
to clothe such mouth with lips. 

On the next page our author quite coolly employs 
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Ql&iet fingers than those of the damon to perfem ihm 
morning service — when, describing another daylight 
scene he says: 

— ^ "«nd iheif wko drew 

The aaiam* to let in the welcome li^^" 

This is genuine flesh and blood — ^no nndefinable and 
nnima^able ethereality ; and looks more like the plain 
common sense of eyery<<Lay life. The repetition, how- 
ever, indicates a scmpuloos nicety and distinctness of 
description, which is not usml to novelists or poets. 
Mr. Willis has a most inveterate jpencAan^ to designate 
the very time of night his characters go to bed, the 
precise hour at which they get up, how they washed, 
how they prayed, and never &ils to tell his readers 
that the bed curtains were ponctoally drauon aside by 
something or somebody; while the alternations of time 
which mai'k each poem vivify the illustration of name 
which attaches to Bulwer's novel of '^ Night and Morn- 
ing," 

Passing over the ^ Sacrifice of Abraham," we come 
next to an expression in the ^' Shunamite," which 
strikes us with its absolute childishness : 

*< She drew refireshing water, and with thonghts 
Of God*a tweti goodnmt stoing at her heart," da 

Nor have we the least patience with such flippant taste 
as we find evidenced in the dosing lines of the poem, 
where our poet does not aUow his readers erea a 
breathing spell— but fiivors them only with a starry 
interval — betwixt the period of the child's lingajng, 
^long drawn out" death, and his hocus-pocus (d la 
Willis, we mean) restoration to life by the prophet. 

The poem of Jephthah's Daughter, we think, begins 
with entirely too much abruptness : 

"She stood before her &ther^ goigeoiu tent* 
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There is a sort of snealdng resemblaiioe to the opening 
line of Mrs. Hemans's heroic poem, Casabianca : 

** The hcj stood on the boming deck." 

Or if Mr. Willis and his admiring coterie will pardon 
the allosion, we may rather liken it to a smack of the 
fine old nnrsery song : 

<' Ldd LoveQ he stood at his castle gate." 

We should suppose firom the following, from the 
same poem, that Mr* Willis had no very keen relish 
for a woman's lips, or no very nice perceptions of their 
daintiness, or else, having been bom and bred in north- 
ern regions, was unused to the tropical growths of the 
sonny South : 

«" Her Up was dighily parted, like the deft 
Of a pamegremate blott&m/* 

Now we are not at all of opinion that the term 
deft when thus applied is an admissible expression, for 
we read much oftener of clefis in rocks than in Ma^- 
soms. We have heard of Moses being ensconced in 
the cleft of a rock while God's glory passed along : we 
cannot imagine how Moses could seat himself in the 
dejt of a blossom; and yet, the objects being totally 
dissimilar, the phrase must be incorrect in one or the 
other case. But we take the liberty to submit that 
^the deft of a pomegranate blossom" is as unlike the 
parting of a woman's lips as it is possible to conceive ; 
and as the d^ of this blossom is by no manner of 
means a very graceful or luscious severance, but on the 
contrary rough and rugged for so gorgeous a flower, 
we indine to think that so exquisite a gentleman as 
Mr. Willis would have hesitated about the comparison 
if he had ever seen the petals of a pomegranate bloom. 

While describing with much enthusiasm the beauty 



of Jephthah'8 daughter, the poet winds up with the 

following : 

*' Her ooontenaoce was radiant with lore; 
StM looked like one to die/or Uj" &o. 

After having exhausted description of the same ana- 
tomical tendencies as previously gone through with in 
the case of Jairas's daughter, and lavished on his young 
heroine every beauty of thought of imagery, we are 
quite too suddenly let down with the expression above 
italicized. To " die for i« " is a loose, vulgar arrange- 
ment of words, amounting almost to downright inde- 
cency. We do not look for such within the pages of 
so neat a book, or from the pen of so courtly a littera- 
teur, especially when that pen is engaged with such 
lofty and sacred subjects. We recollect to have come 
across such an expression in the first pages of the Heart 
of Mid Lothian, where, after the mob had broken down 
the door of the tolbooth, one of the number releases an 
imprisoned fellow-bandit, with the advice, "Rinybr if, 
RatcMe !" Now, at such a time, in such a place, and 
uttered by such a person, no expression could have 
been more appropriate or in better taste. But as ap- 
plied to so lovely and interesting a creation as Jeph- 
thah's hapless daughter, no set of words can be more 
harsh or unseasonable. 

" Onwaid came 
The leaden tran^ of thousands." 

This, again, found a few lines afterward, is an incor- 
rect and unfortunate simile. There is nothing martial 
or stirring in connection with lecUkn materials. Lead 
gives back a dull, dead sound. Nor is it possible to 
understand or perceive the pith and point of an expres- 
fflon which presupposes leaden shoes, as it is a metal 
never used for that purpose, whether for men or horses. 
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The last being evidently allnded to, we rather think a 
0on of Yulcan would smile at Btmnbling on saoh an 
idea. 

We are glad we can^ reconcile it to the task we have 
undertaken, to say that we consider the poem on Ab- 
salom quite a creditable and successful c^ort, — much 
the best of the sacred series as so &r noticed. The 
prettiest lines and strongest description which occur 
in the whole series may be found, we think, in the 
poem of ^^ Christ's Entrance into Jerusalem.^' 

««A8hereach'd 
The summit's breezy pitch, the Savioor raised 
His cahn bine eye — ^diere stood Jerasalem I 

• *. • • How fair she looW— 
The silver san on all her palaces, 
And her fair dangibterB 'mid the golden spires 
Tending their terrace flowers, and Kedron's stream 
Lacing its meadows with its silver band. 
And wreathing its mist-mantle on the skj 
With the morn's exhalations." 

The imagery here shadowed forth is inconceivably 
grand and magnificent, wholly beyond the bounds of 
the rather contracted and too tame description of Mn 
Willis. Indeed, we have long thought that this most 
interesting Scriptural event is eminently prolific of wide 
and glorious themes of contemplation, and we wonder 
that so spiritless a writer, poetically speaking, as our 
author, should so boldly have ventur^ to versificate 
the simple and unadorned narrative of the sacred pen- 
men. 

We have loved, oftentimes, to imagine the incidents 
of that eventful morning when, seated on the pictur- 
esque summit of the Mount of Olives, the august son 
of Mary gazed sadly, though with the eager admiration 
of expanded tastes, on the glorious beauties and re- 
14* 
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splendent panonunio scenery wfaich all around opened 
to Tiew. And what would not his adorers of the pres- 
ent day have bartered to have been numbered among 
the little group whose wondering eyes were fixed, en- 
tranced and bewildered, on the benign and mysterious 
young Bdng whose lips were giving utterance to that 
gloomy prophecy which announced, in mournful strams, 
the approadiing calamities and woes of Zion I 

« Then stood Jenutlem ! " 

The early rays of the sun dispensed, perhaps, a cheerful 
hue over the scene, and the soft breath of the morning 
breese swept gently through the groves of palm trees 
which waved in the vaUey. Just beneath, at the moun- 
tain's base, was the smiling little hamlet of Bethany, 
the quiet abode of the lovely sisters and their brother, 
with its groups of neat cottages, and modest pastoral 
mansions, half obscured in the vast shadows which yet 
enveloped them. Beyond, arose in sullen majesty the 
bleak and frowning mountains which overlooked the 
ancient city of the Ganaanites, and immediatdy be- 
tween was Jerusalem itself— -with its hills, and winding 
walls, and wild ravines — looming in the mellow light, 
with those stupendous architectural monuments which 
had endured once the age of Solomon, and which, long 
centuries anterior, had &llen under the eye of the Mace- 
donian conqueror. Rising proudly above the rest was 
the fiunous mount of Zion, the ancient Acropolis of 
King David, crowded with the splendid palace which 
had once sheltered the royal lover and his frail Bath- 
sheba; whose spacious harems swarmed afterwards 
with tiie thousand voluptuous houris of their amorous 
son, and which, even in ruin, seemed to assert its former 
grandeur. Opposite was the crescent^haped mount of 
Aera, r omant ically studded with lesser eminenoes ; and 
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from whence towered the grand and gorgeous etrao- 
tnre first consecrated to the worship of Israel's Gtod, 
the gigantic dimensions of which yet starde and be- 
wilder mankind. We may easQy imagine that, as the 
son's brilliant rays irradiated tiie gUttering fronts it 
appeared to the group on Mount OUvet as a vast moun- 
tain of dazdingly white marble, presenting a magnift- 
ce^ t array of domes, and pillars, and turrets, aU fretted 
with golden pinnacles, which, touched with the resplen- 
dence of the early mom, alione with surpassing gran- 
deur. Intervening was the broad valley of the Cheese- 
mongers, so &med in Bible story, and from the dark 
bosom of which bubbled the sparkling pool of Siloam ; 
while on the north, from amidst d&Sb and crags coy- 
ered scantily with dwarfed shrubbery, was Calvary — 
destined, a lew months afterward, to tremble beneath 
the wonders and the horrors of the orudfizion. Be- 
neath were seen the rock-dad streets which had been 
so often threaded by the hostile bands of Glentile con- 
querors, and so often drenched with the blood of pros- 
trate IsnraeL Before that temple had Alexander paused 
to reverence the High Priest. There the Syrian chief- 
tain, surrounded by his fierce soldiery, had designed to 
honor the Jehovah of his &Uen foe ; and there, too, 
had Pompey the Great, fresh from the gory field, bent 
his haughty spirit before the hallowed associations be- 
lon^g to the spot. 

Such are the imperfectly told and mere skeleton 
outlines of a theme which might have challenged the 
minstrelsy of a Homer, but which Mr. Willis, with 
angular apathy and negligence, has been content to 
cramp up within the space of some half dosen lines, in 
despite of its crowds of suggestive associations so le- 
gitimately appropriate to his subjects 

The limits of a critique wiU not allow us thus to loir 
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ter; we most pass on, therefore, to the ^Bftptism of 
Cliriflt.^ Our sttentton is first arrested by these 
lines: 

Thxoi^ a long aiale of irfflowa, dim and oool. 
Stole the dear waten with iheir mufiedfseij^ 

We do not know, in the first place, what bnaneas the 
prepoddon in has where we find it, nnless Mr. Willis 
designed, at the risk of grammar, to lengthen his line 
to the proper measure ; but we are utterly oonfbnnded 
when oar anthor comes to speak of the ^^ muffled feet ^ 
of ** clear waters." We are fioniliar with the expres- 
sion, ^^foot of the monntain," or "foot of the hill,'' bat 
we have jomped ap for the first time that of the fett 
of noatera^-^muffled at that. We .are to sappose, how- 
ever, l^t as we become acqaainted with WiUisiana 
perftimes, we are in like manner to learn WiUiaiana 
figures of speech, having already shaken hands with 
the *' fingers of the dawn,'' and stambled against the 
"muffled feet" of water. 

A few lines after these we find that Mr. Willis, with 
the unrestrained privileges of a poet, ventures unhesi- 
tatingly and quite complacently to settle a Scriptural 
quarrel which has consumed hundreds of disputatious 
folios, and has puzzled learned theologians ever once 
the apostolic era ; for, alluding to John the Baptist, we 
meet with the lines describing him as 



<' He Hood hnoiUiffh amid Ifo i 
Baptuinff as the Spirit gave him power.** 

It is by no means ooneeded by Christians that John 
actually went into the " running stream ; " and although 
Mr. Willis's verrion may be sanctioned by the sectaries 
of the old Baptist denomination and the neophytes of 
the Campbellian school of divinity, we yet think that 
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tbe iame would be denonneed as heretical and nnortho* 
doz by the doeton of Geneva, of Oxford, and of the 
Sorbonne; while eren Rome might fulminate her Pa- 
pal bulls against the raah assumption. 

We take the following from the poem of Hagar in 
the "Wilderness : 

"It waf SDhonrofrest; bat Hagar found 
No shelter in the wfldemesa^ and on 
She kept her weaiy vaj, nntQ the boy 
Hnng down his head, and open*d his parch'd lips 
For water ; bnt she oonld not give it him. 
She kUd kim doum beneath the soltrj sky — 
For it was better than the cloee, hot breath 
Of the thkk pi n es and tried to comfort ium; 
Bnt he was sore athirst^ and his Une ^jes 
Were dim and bloodshot, and he coold not know 
Why God denied him water in the wild. 
She sat a little longer, and he grew 
Ghastly and faint, as if he would hare died. 
It was too much for her. She liftad Ami 
And bora him fiirther on, and laidkii head 
BemoA the s4adbw of a deaai shmb ; 
And flhrooding up her face, she went away, 
And sctf to watch, where he coold see her no^ 
Tm he shonld die." 

Taken as a whole, we must pronounce this extract 
to be very awkward, very inezpressiTQi unideal, and 
oommonplaoe. Besides the slng^sh composition, there 
is exhibited a most woful deficiency in creativeness of 
imagination and artisdo ingenuity. If we analyze mi- 
nutely, it is to be feated that numerous minor blem* 
ishes may be shown. In the short space of eighteen 
lines the words he and ehe are made to occur eleven 
times ; as if the author's ideas could not be cut loose 
from his characters. During the same time Hagar rose 
up Bsid scU down again twice. She lifts Ishmael up 
and lays Mm dawn -twice. The last time she leaves 
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him to repoee in a rather intangible and imdefinaUie 
plaoe^ for Mr. WiUis tells ns she «« laid bis head bensaiik 
the shadow of a deaert shrub,'^ We shoold sappoae 
that a desert or leafless shrub would afford but seantj 
shade, where eyen ^ thiek pines" had bera foond too 
^ dose and hoV* 

'' Fur were hU locks. HU snowy taeth divided 
A bow of Love, drawn with a scailet thread.** 

These lines are found while describing one of the 
sons of Rizpah; bat the reader is wiser than we daim 
to be, if he can unravel the meaning. How *^ snowy 
teeth " can dimde a ^^ bow of Love," we are wholly un- 
able to divine; nor can we toll what earthly connection 
a ^ scarlet thread " can have with the figure. 

The same poem furnishes another specimen of laby- 
rinthal composition : 

** He who wept with Maiy — angels keeping 
Thmr nnthank'd watch, are a foreshadowing 
Of what lore is in heaven." 

It would require, we think, a ball of our author's ^ scar* 
let thread" to wind through this foggy complicity of 
words at all understandingly. 

We next get something of an ethereal adventure : 

'^Ooonaciofnsheaitl 



Number t^y Umps of love, and tell me, now, 
How mansf <^o'^ <tov re^i^ qf the stars. 
And bbuk not at their burning ! ** 

This is deddedly of the Swedenborgian oast — so refined 
and so spiritualized as to bully oonjecture and frighten 
fimcy. We would be pleased, moreovw, if Mr. Willis 
will explain the aptness of the allusion, when, speaking 
of the AMf, he asks if it wiU MmA/ 
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We dedine, f<» the present, to notice ^ Lazarus and 
Marj,'' and moat here doee with our excerpts from the 
'' Sacred Poems." We tmst that the admirers of Mr. 
Willis may pardon to candor much that has seemed 
bitter and harsh in the foregoing review. We have 
been led to undertake the task less from any exalted 
opinion of oar author's merits as a poet, thfin with a 
view to set before the reader, ^irly and nndisgnisedly, 
the nature and quaiitj of that poetry, which, in certain 
circles, has lifted Mr. Willis to that pedestal of ftvor 
which he so modestly acknowledges in his prefiice. It 
has been perceived, doubtless, that we do not concede 
that unhesitating and redoubtable supremacy to which 
our author has so flippantly laid daim. On the con- 
trary, we must frankly declare that we consider Mr. 
Willis a very ordinary and indifferent writer of poetry, 
and can only wonder how he became so grossly pos- 
sessed as to suppose that he could conjure with a true 
wizard's rod, or sweep the harp with a minstrel's grace 
and skilL But his poetry, such even as it is, has been 
too much the theme of undisputed laudation heretofore 
to make it altogether a condescension to scrutinize and 
test its merits. The admirers of Mr. Willis cannot ex« 
pect to so yenaUze others of less susceptible, and, per- 
haps, less indulgent temperaments, as to extort univer- 
sal concessions in &vor of their poet's claims to the 
laurel wreath. It has been, all along, their good pleas- 
ure and his interest to cry up and extol these feeble 
offerings to the shrine of the Muses. Nobody has felt 
any pleasure, or taken any interest, in crying them 
down. But we think that this indifference has been 
carried quite fiir enough; while leniency may become 
culpable in view of Mr. Willis's vaulting ambition and 
excessive vanity, as well as of the extravagances of his 
admirers; and especially in view of the very serioos 
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fiust diat Amerioan literature, and not its connterfdt 
▼otaries, has to pay the penalty of all this hapless amia- 
bility and indifference. For nothing is more certain 
than that by thns clogging the avennes to eminence 
mth swarms of rampant, yain-glorions, elbowing pre- 
tenders, the doors are effectnally closed agsunst snch as 
may really deserve to enter. Men of real talent disdain 
to resort to unworthy devices, or to join in unbecoming 
souffles. Their mushroom competitors, on the contrary, 
are none too proud to stoop to any or all species of 
what . may now be termed Bamumanic^ to attsun a 
fidckly and an ephemeral notoriety, and to pick up those 
scanty ^' present gains '' to which Mr. 'WllHs so candidly 
alludes in the pre&ce to his book. 

But we would not be understood as meaning to 
class Mr. Willis with that herd of despicable and dis- 
gusting scribblers who, despite their blathering and 
nauseous excrescences, have so subsidised penny presses 
as to crowd out, temporarily, all genuine literary vota- 
ries, and to infect the country with daily emissions of 
noisome nonsense, alike baneiul.to the encouragement 
of merit, and to the development of national literary 
resources. On the contrary, we desire to say that 
whatever contempt we may entertain for Mr, Willis's 
verses, we have yet seen much from his pen in a more 
appropriate and dignified department, that indicated, 
to our humble and imperfect judgment, talent of a very 
high and enviable order. But while entertaining a very 
high opinion of much of his prose writings, we are yet 
constrained to say, that our author would, to our judg- 
ment, have better consulted his self-respect by abstam- 
ing from all adventuiings in the way of poetry. 

We shall now dismiss Mr. Willis and his poems, for 
the present; promising, by-the-by, that we design to 
resume and complete, in some future number, our con- 
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templated task of examining his entire book of ^ sacred, 
passionate, and humorous'' poems; and that although 
we have chosen to select him, first, as the expiatory 
offering to the offended literary genius of America, he 
shall not be the last. 
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Thbsk poems, taken as a whole, form a book at 
once tasteless, tedious, and immterestang. We liad 
once some hopes of Mr. Longfellow as a poet, but hk 
book has, unfortunately, spoiled all — has even spirited 
away the partiality we had entertained for some of his 
ftigitiye poems which chance threw in our way some 
years once, and which, now that they are thrown in 
company with the pithless train before us, have some- 
how lost their former hold. Familiarity, it is said, 
breeds contempt; and if the truth of the old proverb 
is doubted, we need only refer, in proo^ some long 
syne friend of this author, who, like ourseli^ may have 
been momentarily won to an American poet by some 
stray lines travelling the newspaper rounds, — we need 
only to refer such, we say, to the elaborated produc- 
tion now in our view ; and if he can so tax his patience 
and his taste as to read through both volumes, we are 
quite sure that he will doubt no longer. We know 
that this is a very harsh sentence, but there is consola- 
tion in knowing also that malice is not the prompter. 
Th^e are, on the contrary, stfong reasons why we 
could have wished to admire and praise Mr. Longfel- 

* Pocma. B J Heniy WacUworfch Longfellow. In two roliimM. A 
new edition. Boston : Ticknor, Seed and Fields. 
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low's poetry. He is, in the first place, an American; 
and this, of itself is a sufficient cause to induce regret 
that his book of poems has fiiUen so very far short of 
that standard which, in our judgment, must be fully 
compassed, if one would attain to even passing excel- 
lence in this hallowed art. It is greatly to be lament- 
ed, indeed, that our land should have been, thus &r, 
so barren in this respect ; and the mystery is, how to 
account for it ? The harvest is plentiful — ^themes are 
not wanting — ^minstreky is challenged on all sides. 
The Indian history, wandering through the checkered 
fortunes of a thousand different tribes, abounds richly 
in the lore of tradition. The charms of nature, whether 
in the association of primeval forests, of scenery wild, 
majestic, and beautiful, of lakes and rivers overflowing 
with legendary interest, are every where displayed 
through a region extending firom latitudes of unbroken 
winter to perennial spring and tropical suns. History 
teems with numberless events — thrilling, vivifying, en- 
chanting — which are linked with poetic inspirati<Mis, 
and which belong more properly to verse than to prose. 
Romance and reality, both, dallyingly open their storied 
arms, and invite a foray on their luxuriant possessions. 
The wondrous tales of the Mexican Conquest-^the 
lovely and touching story of Pocahontas — the landing 
of the Pilgrim Fathers— the wild legends of King 
Philip's heroism — ^the Salem witches — and many other 
incidents which might be named, all afford tangible 
material with which to weave a poet's chaplet. The 
poetry shines in every page of the old chrcmiders' 
quaint books, firom Bemal Diaz to Captain Smith and 
Cotton Mather. No pedantry, no tasteless detail can 
distort or smother the enlivening features of song, 
which gather shape and symmetry as we turn each 
succeeding leaC 
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Here, then, is ample ground — ample indaoement; 
bat genios, so fiur, is the thing yet lacked. So &r, in- 
deed, as prose is concerned, master artists hare been 
engaged in the work. Prescott, Irying, and Cooper 
have gone over the field, and iilnmined the path to 
poetical elicitation* Their works have dothed history 
with a fiiscination that the sons of song, whose province 
it more properly is to gather the romance of early time, 
may well envy, and has thrown all attempts at min- 
strelsy completely in the background. What Goethe 
and Schiller have done for Oermany — what Camoens 
did for Portugal — what Moore has done for Irdand, 
and Walter Scott for Caledonia, these illustrious 
writers, though no poets, have accomplished for our 
country. All human beings, of whatever dime or 
tongue, long for some information about past times in 
their history, and are delighted with narratives which 
present pictures to the eye of the mind. To this may 
be traced the origin of ballad poetry and of metrical 
romance ; and the man who possesses the genius to 
embellish the scanty but treasured memorials of early* 
day scenes and events, wiQ always be highly esteemed 
in his own generation, and almost reverenced by a 
grateful posterity. To this enviable &me, no one in 
our country has yet preferred a successful suit. Tbe 
materials Lmguish in neglect, and have nearly gone to 
decay. Our rhymers are full of every other kind of 
poetry save that which alone ia open to them. They 
are eternally inditing silly verses about every-day sQly 
things— ore lavishing pretty words in the sickly at- 
tempt to retouch and embellish Scriptural incidents- 
making sonnets about flowersf and cigar-girls, and 
pigeon-nests ; or else, Uke Mr. Longf^ow, are running 
a wild-goose chase to catch up insipid fragments of 
Oerman or Swedish verse, for which 'the reading por- 
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tion of their own ooontiTmen core tbont as mach as 
they care for a translation of Merlin, or a reprint of 
Henry the Eighth's Defence of the Roman Church. 
And yet these venal pretenders are called poets^ have 
admiring coteries, assume a puny arrogance of air and 
manner, and, now and then, flaunt over to England, 
that, after begging a reluctant moiety of praise from 
one or two writes anxious to court American &yor, 
they may prop their petty productions by exhibiting a 
transatlantic pxxSL 

" Theae are the themes that daim oar plandits now, 
These are Hbe hards to whom the Muse must how.*' 

We may here quite aptly observe, in this connec- 
tion, that among the aphorisms admitted by general 
consent, and inculcated by frequent repetition, there is 
none more &mous than that compendious monition : 
Cfnoihi 9eaiutonh-ie acquainted with thyself. In gen- 
eral, we are &r more willing to study others than to 
study ourselves ; and hence it so frequently occurs that 
men, seduced by incautious self-admiration or by the 
flattery of weak friends, so often mistake their calling 
and their gifts, and blindly run counter to their des- 
tiny. Men of good common sense, and of unquestiona- 
ble talent, are sometimes as apt as their inferiors to fidl 
into this common error. On no other ground can we 
account for Mr. Longfellow's poetical adventurings. 
No one can doubt but that he is a man of practical 
sense, of very considerable talent, and of high and en- 
viable attainments as a scholar ; yet we see the strong 
evidences of nature's inconsistency in his condescenaon 
to &ther poems which might have graced the Dunciad, 
and which, for bad taste and tame composition, might 
stand a comparison with the shallowest specimens of 
the American school. Indeed, this gentleman, highly 



sooompliflhed though he may be in other respeetti 
seems to be fttuitoosly possessed with the idea that 
whoever can make words rhyme, or arrange words in 
strange and fantastic measures by square and rule, may 
aspire to minstrelsy ; that a man may become a poet 
by a simple act of volition. This same haUuoination 
has, we suppose, given birth to the thousand and one 
scrambling and puny contestants who have ventured 
to attune their crazed, discordant lyres, and to set up 
for being recognized as American poets. The observer 
has only to witness, momentarily, this selfish, elbowing 
strife of frantic aspirants— each, like the hackmen who 
infest hotels and d^p6t8, crying and huckstering for the 
floating penny — to find out the secret of our deficiency 
as regards true poetical development. It thus stands 
disgustingly revealed to his vision, and, of course, ex- 
cites most unmitigated contempt. No wonder that 
the muse should shrink fixnn competition with the 
rampant and vulgar herd I 

Now, we should have thought that Mr. Longfel- 
low's ripe scholarship would have effectually unfolded 
to him the dangers and the miseries of poctasting in 
the absence of natural endowments, and have also con- 
vinced him that Horace uttered no untruth in declaring 
that a poet is bom, not made. Indeed, we incline to 
think that the Roman bard, when inditing the follow- 
ing advice, was seeking to forewarn just such unwaiy 
aspirants as the author of whom we are speaking : 

** Lndere qui noBcit, campesfcribnt abatinot annli^ 
Indootiuqiie pibo diiom troohive qniMeit^ 
Ne gpiuaB zisam toUant impanb oaronB : 
Qui neacit, versus tamen audit fii^gere I Qnidni ? 
liber et iogenuus, pnescrtim census equestrem 
Summam nuxnmomm, vitioque remotus ab oumL 
Tn nihil invitil dices faciosre Minerrft ; 
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Idtifaijiidioiames^Mm€fiist a quid tuneii dim 

Serqaexia, in Metil desoendat jodieis mniea, 

Et patrifly et nottru; noxramqne promatar in amram. 

MombraniB intns poaitiB, delere licebit 

Qnod non edideris ; neadt vox miflSA leyertL" 

If Mr. Longfellow had been less learned than he is ; 
if he had been gifted with no talent more likely to lift 
him to eminence; if, longing for &me, he could have 
addressed himself to nothing else as a mean of attain- 
ment than reckless poetical errantries ; i^ in fine, he 
had not opened a pathway to literary renown through 
the surer medium of classic and dignified prose, there 
would be more excuse for his presumption in throwing 
before a critical and discriminative public the rickety 
verses of the two volumes now under review, and we, 
in common with many others, might have been inclined 
to exercise more amiability and charity. As it is, we 
have before us the picture of an accomplished and as- 
tute Professor turned topsy-turvy by a poetic mania, 
and evidently laboring under the inactions of a diseased 
and morbid ambition. The least censorious would be 
hard put up to find a palliative for this rhyming furor 
in one from whom better things might have been ex- 
pected; for it requires no ordinary effort to suppress a 
feeling of contempt that tastes, otherwise so well adapt- 
ed, should thus have been perverted to idolatrous ob- 
lations at the shrine of a mongrel deity, no more akin 
to the true goddess of verse than was the spurious cre- 
ation of Prometheus to a real man. Mr. LongfeUow 
may, we think, gratefidly thank his stars if^ after these 
feeble offerings to the muse, he shall escape the just 
vengeance which overtook this bold usurper of Jove's 
fimctions. 

The first of these volumes opens with a prelude, as 
the author calls it, to a series of poems entitled ^ Voices 
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of the mght,^ and is not altogether impleaflant; m- 
deed, we are not quite certain bat that it is the pret- 
tiest compoffltion to be found in the whole book. It 
oertainlj approximates much nearer than any othffl" 
piece to real poetry, of which the following stanza is a 
partial evidence : 

** Tlie green trees whimpered low and nuld, 
It wai ft Bound of joj ! 
Tbej were mj playmfttee when a ohtld, 
And rocked me in their anns so wild 1 
Still they looked at me and smiled 
Ab if I were a boy." 

We desire not to be hypercritical with oar aathor, 
and we will say that the sentiment of the stanza is 
tinged with true poetry, though we must inost that 
the stanza itself is not so harmoniously worded as the 
idea nught have warranted. 

The author is represented as the hero ; who, after 
^ving us an introduction to himsell^ tells of how he 
wandered into the heart of a venerable forest, com- 
muned with the trees and the air, received a call to 
write poetry, and then winds up by informing us that 
he is restricted to writing only solemn lines. We can 
assure the reader that the restriction is not broken. 
The whole work is sicklied over with the snufiOing cant 
of the conventicle, sometimes bordering on a sort of 
versified litany or Te Deum, 

The first Voice is a Hymn to the Night, conustmg 
of six stanzas, set to some particular metre with which 
we happen not to be acquainted. As a specimen, we 
quote the three last, italicizing what we consider es- 
pecially flat and puny : 

** From the cool dstenu of the midnight air, 
Mj spirit drank repoee ; 
The foontain of pcipetaal peace flowi there — 
fVom AoM deq> dtUmtfowi, 
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Tboa layest ^jfnger on the /^w of can, 
And they complain no more. 

" Peace I peace ! Orette»-4ihe I breathe this prayer: 
Descend with broad-winffed fOight, 
The weieomey the tkrice-pra^/cr, tke wmifwy 
Tlkebtit'MoMdNiffktf 

Next in succession comes a Psalm of Life — doll and 
oommonplace enough — ^which reminds ns, as to meas- 
ure, of the mystic chant of Meg Merrilies, beginning 

'* Twist ye, twine ye, even so," &c. &a 

Bat the halfdemented old gipsy indulges a strain at 
onoe wild, striking, and rhythmical ; whereas, the Psalm 
is deficient in eyery respect, and we cite a stanza in 
proof: 

** Nat mjoymenty and not sorrow, 
Is oor destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find ns farther than to-day." 

The first line is as bad as it can be — ^not only bad 
taste, but bad grammar ; for we have two nonns nomi- 
native most nnmusically and incorrectly qualified with 
a negative each, and then connected by a conjunction. 
Poetry is not passable when, by disjointing the rhythm, 
it will not make good prose ; and this being so, we 
cannot see how Mr. Longfellow will ever reconcile his 
two negatives. 

We cannot pause to find fiiult with each of this 
series as they come ; but the fifth in the succesmon is 
so strangely unique, bo flimsy, and so peculiarly of the 
heterocliti(»l species, that, in justice both to the author 
and to our criticism, we feel bound to transcribe it en- 
tirely; only asking the reader to notice the noncha- 
lance with which rhyme is taken up and then dropped, 
16 
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taoked on or Aakea off to suit the idea, evoked or das- 
oarded as caprice tdbj saggeetf or as inrentioii may 
hold out. It IB entitled, ^ Footsteps of Angels : " 

'* When tiw hxmn of Daj are numbered, 
And the Voioes of the Nlg^t 
Wake the bettor aonl, that ifaunbered. 
To a holy, calm deli^ ; 

*'En the erening lamps are lighted. 
And, like phantomn grim and taO, 
Shadows ftom the MiAJMigkt 
Dance upon the parlor waU ; 

*'Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door ; 
The beloved, the trae-hearted. 
Come to visit me once more. 

** He the yonng and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 
By the roadside fell and perished, 
Weaiy with the march of life 1 

*' They, the holy ones and weakly. 
Who the cross and soiTering bore. 
Folded their pale hands so meekly, 
Spake with ns oo eartti no more t 

*^And with than the JBemg BeafOeout 
Who wUo my ifouth toot ^tlpen, 
More than all things else to hvs sm, 
And 4$ nom a $amt w heavm, 

«* With a alow and noiseless footstep 
Comes that messenger divine, 
Takes the vacant chair betide me, 
Lays her gende hand in mine. 

** And she sits and gaies at me 

^th those deep and tender eyei^ 
Like the stars, so still and tamt Hke, 
Looking downward from the skies. 
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•"Uttmd Mi, 7«t oompnhflnded, 
Is tbe ipiiiff voioelaM pMjw, 
Soft rabokM^ la bleaaiiig endod, 
Breathing frooi her lipB of air. 

MQhy dumgh oft d«prB«ed and lonely. 
All my fears are laid aside, 
If I but remember only 
Sneh as these have lived and died t* 

Sorely nothing more insipid, lifeless^ unoriginal, was 
ever put off for poetry I What though a moiety of 
soft sentiment dwells in the idea — and Mr. Longfellow 
does not lack for ideas — ^how tantalizing it is to shroud 
and smother the same in a congealed mass of stale, 
shilly-shally rhymes I 

The " Midnight Mass for the Dying Tear,»» we must 
candidly pronounce to be really pitiM and driyelling. 
We give below the three first and the middle stanzas : 

** Yes, the Yesr is growmg old, 

And his eye is pale and bleared : 
Death, with firosty hand and cold, 
I^uch ike Mnum by ike beard, 
Scrdjf — wrtShfl 
** The leaves are felling, lUling, 
Solemn]^ end slow : 
Cowl eaaol tka rookt an eallmy, 
It it a mmidtfwoe, 

A wmidqfwoel 
*' Throogh woods sad mountain passes 
The winds, like anthem^ roll ; 
They are dianting solemn masses, 
Singing, * Pray for thitpoor tmd. 
Pray— pray!' 
• • • • 

** To the ccimson woods he saith, 
To the voice gentle and low 
Of the soft air, like a danghtei's breath, 
* Pray do not mock me so 1 

Do not laugh at met** 
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TVith this poem ends Hie first series. We oome 
lext to the " Earlier Poems ; »» and we will here veo- 
tnre to suggest that it is a pity the aathor's poeticsl 
aspirations ooold not have been satisfied at this point, 
and with these jayenescent achievements. His fione as 
a writer would then have been without a shade, and 
we should have been spared the present undertaking; 
for although there is, as might be naturally eiqieeted, 
some silly sentimentalisdng among them, there is yet 
much to admire in these youthfiil offerings to the Muse. 
The following verses, taken fi*om the poem of ^ Woods 
in Winter,^ possess much harmony and sweetness: 

<* When winter winds are piercing ddH, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the lull. 
That overbrows ihe lonely vale. 
» • • • • 

** Where, twisted nmnd tlie bamn oak. 
The iommer Tine in beanty clnng, 
And mmmer winds the stillness broke, 
The ciTStal iciole is hong. 



''Alas! how changed from the fkir scene, 
When birds sang ont their xneBow lay, 
And winds were soft and woods wove green, 
And the song ceased not with the day." 

These poems, as we are, indeed, frankly told in the 
prefiioe, were written in the halcyon period of life — the 
bright and balmy years of youth. It is the season 
when the spirit of poetry stirs within every boeonh 
The humble ploughboy, even, feels the inspiration, 
though he may never attune the sentiment and bring it 
into bdng ; and as he roams the flowery fields, and in- 
hales the fireshening breath of early spring, words of 
song float dreamingly through his untutored senses, in- 
juring into his soul the healthful incense of bright hop^ 



to okeer the doll monotony of more real Boenefl. The 
aeme feeling pervades, to a nmoh greater extent, the 
inmate of the aoadany or the college — ^who, imbibing 
daily the glowing imagery of the classio writers, and 
ftastiiig the young mind on ohoioe dainties called from 
the rich gamer of ancient and treasured lore, gives 
vent to inqniation by clothing opening life with the 
genial garb of poesy, mingling with its real scenes the 
lively impressions of excited fimcy, which are only 
erased when remorseless time first lays its cold toudi 
<m the heart to awaken it to a sense of the world's 
drudgery. Hence, we suppose that there is scarcely 
one graduate out of every hundred who has not, at 
some golden moment of this shining period, blotted a 
lady's album or his own scrap-book with some fugitive, 
hetftfelt offering to the Muse, which, even in long after 
years, will be found to own some sentiment aUied with 
purer days, and to be possessed of some merit interwo- 
Yea with the dawn of thought, and fresh from recessea 
of the heart which then knew not the world's corrosive 
blight. Most men, instinctively aware of these illusory 
temptations, stop with their early effusions, well know- 
ing that, though almost every person may thus be im^ 
pressed with poetic impulses, it is not decreed that 
every man shall be a poet bom. Others, unwarily ae* 
doced by these guileful phantasmata, and foolishly per. 
snading themselves that ^' the Land of Song "lies before 
them, swim along heedlessly with the current, until, all 
at once, the limpid waters of th^ fountain are swallowed 
up in that muddy abyss where so many frail barques, 
with their frailer pilots, have gone to wreck and ruin. 
This, we gather from his " Prelude," has been the 
case with Mr. Longfellow, who, if not already stranded 
on these friendless shores, will, unless he shall take 
timely warning, ultimately perish among tae wild and 
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desert wastes of tliis an&tbomed ocean. And i^ in the 
course of liiese fiuiher remarks, we shall draw fix>m his 
after prodnotioiis such specimens as may serve to bring 
him to his proper senses, or that shall w^m him from 
these will-o'-the-wisp pursuits, and set him again on the 
open plain of his true element, we think his readers, yet 
remembering with pleasure the interesting pages of 
Hyperion, will thank us for .the deed, no matter how 
roughly it may have been achieved. 

To effect this, we must now pass on irom these 
early-day offerings, and pause for a while amid the soul- 
lesj9 pages of his '^ Translations.'^ We are not sufficient 
scholars to undertake to scan the merits of his German, 
French, or Spanish renderings ; and, as concerns these, 
therefore, must content ourselves with the smgle ob- 
servaticm, that we never before met with a more bar- 
ren and bleak foundation on which to begin the labor 
of translation, than we behold in the poems selected on 
this occasion. But there is one, purporting to have 
been rendered from the Anglo-Saxon, which evinces 
such genuine devotion to crazed drivelling, that we can 
scarcely credit the &ct that the work is from a sonroe 
of unquestioned erudition. The piece is entitled *^ The 
Orave," and to satisfy the reader that we have not 
been unjustly harsh, we shall quote, as amply sufficient 
to answer the purpose, the two first stanzas, premising 
that we are wholly unacquainted with the measure : 

^ For thee wai a hoxue bcdlt, 
Ere thou wast bom ; 
For thee was a mould meant, 
Ere thoa of mother earnest. 
But it is not made readj, 
Nor its depth measured. 
Nor is it seen 
How long it shaH be. 
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NoirlMngthM 
Where thou shalt be : 
Now I ahaU measure thee. 
And the mould afterwards. 

** Thy house is not 
Highl J tu&bered, 
It is unkigh and low ; 
When thou art therein, 
The heel-ways are low, 
The side-ways imA^. 
Theroofishiiilt 
Thy breast full nigh, 
So tiion shalt in moold 
Dwell fnll cold. 
Dimly and dark." 

We think the reader will agree with us that thia 
can be called nothing else than gibberish — a sort of 
jabbering incantation, that makes one involuntarily 
couple with the most solemn of subjects a feeling of 
ridicule. But turning over some few pages, we find 
that such is not alone confined to the Anglo-Saxon min- 
strelsy ; for Mr. Longfellow has eviscerated its mate 
from a relict of Oerman poetry, attributed in the orig- 
inal to Elopstock« It is to be hoped, for the memory 
of Goethe and Schiller, that the American version is 
not literal ; fi)r, although the Italy of Horace and Yir- 
gil produced also a Bavius and MsBvius, we yet hope 
that, in this enlightened age, the same soil has not pro- 
duced the author of anch strains along* with the venera- 
ted &thers of German song. The title of the poem is 
'^The Dead," and we quote it entire, as follows: 

^ How they so softly rast, 
All, an the holy dead, 
Unto whose dweOing-plaoe 
Now doth my soal draw near I 
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How they lo aaSAj net 
All in their nleDt graTee^ 
Deep to ooonnpdoo 
Slowly down — eiiikiDg I 

" And they no longer weep, 
Here, where complaint is still I 
And they no longer feel, 
Here, where all gladness flies I 
And, hy the cypresses 
Softly o'ershadowed, 
Until the Angel 
Calls them, they slnmher." 

We are really no little astonifihed that this learned 
gentleman should thus aadacionslj yentore to trifle and 
daUj with the patience of partial readers. American 
literature will never be reared on a dignified and solid 
basis, if its votaries be too amiably indulged with such 
idle flippancies, and allowed thus, with impunity, to in- 
corporate as poetry the merest balderdash, having not 
the fiuntest approach to either sense or harmony. And 
while we are willing to recognize Mr. Longfellow as, in 
many respects, a worthy representative of our dawning 
national literature, we, at the same time, must seriously 
protest against that increasing leniency which suffers 
him quietly to excavate or invent nonsense only to 
swell out a volume intended to be shelved as a specimen 
of American poetry. 

The Tranialations are succeeded by the Ballads. 
That of the " Skeleton in Armor " is well conceived, 
and is not altogether without either merit or eztrinac 
interest. It is founded on the fact that, some years 
ago, a skeleton was disinterred near Newport, clad in 
broken and corroded armor. The author has connected 
this with an antiquated Danish structure near by, and 
framed quite a legend out of the materials thus afford- 
ed; which, however, we regret he did not choose 
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to tell otherwise than in vene. Bat the ** Wreck of 
the Hesperus," although very tame and commonplace 
now and then, is yet, we think, much the best of the 
series, and partakes strongly of the genuine baUad tone 
throughout. To justify ourselyes with both the author 
and the reader, we shall yenture on quoting the entire 
poem, leaving clear thus every chance to con&m or to 
refute the correctness and justice of the judgment we 
have meted out to it : 

'* It wma the schooner HeapeniB, 
That niled the wfaitry sea ; 
And the skipper had taken his IHde danghtte 
To hear him compaa7. 

** Bloe were her eyes as the fiuxy-flax, 
Her cheeks Kke the daWn of day, 
And her bosom white as the hawthorn hods 
That ope in the month of Kaj. 

" The skipper he stood beside the hehn, 
His pipe was in his month, 
And he watched how the Yeering flaw did blow 
The smoke now west, now sooth. 

" Then np and spake an old Sail6r, 
Had sailed the Spanish main : 
' I pray thee, pat into yonder port, 
For I fear a hnrrioane. 

** 'Last ni^t the moon had a golden ring^ 
And to-night no moon we see I * 
The skipper, he blew a whiff from his pipe, 
And a scomfiil langh langhed lie. 

"« Colder and loader blew the whid, 
A gale from the north-east; 
The aacm feU hissing hi the brine, 
And the billows frothed like yeast 

"Down came the storm, and smote amafai 
The Tessd in its straqgth ; 
She sfanddsnd and paused, like a frighted steed, 
Then iM^ed her eable's ]«^^ 
16* 
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*<<CoiiiehitlierI oome hither! my little 
And do not tramhle bo ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did Uow.' 

'* He wn4>ped her wann in his seaman's coat, 

He cat a zt>pe from a hro^n ipar, 
» And bound her to the mast 

'* * father I I hear the ohnrch-bells ring; 
O say, what may it he ? ' 
*Tis a fog-bell on a rock-bouid ooastl* 
And he steered for the open sea. 

"'Ofatherl I hear the sound of guns ; 
say, what may it be? ' 
* Some ship in distress, that cannot lire 
In such an angry sea I ' 

<« <0 father 1 1 see a gleaming li^t ; 
O say, wliat may it bo ? ' 
But the father answered never a word, 
A fioian ooipse was he. 

'* Lashed to the hehn, all stiff and stark, 
With his face turned to the skies. 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming 
On his fixed and glassy ^yes. 

** Then the maiden clasped her hands and prajned 
That savM she might be ; 
And she thought of Chzist, who stilled the wftvee 
On the kke of Galilee. 

* And fast thzoQgh the mi4iig^ dazk and diear 
Through the whistling sleet and snow, 
like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Towards the reef of Norman's Woe. 

" And ever the fitful gusts between 
A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling mat, 
On the rocks and the hard seaF«aad. 
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«*Tlie Iveakaniram zfght benaftth Jmt bowi^ 

She drifted a dreary wreok, 
And a whooping billow swept the crew. 
Like iddesy ftom her deck. 

** She sirack where the white and fleeqywaTei ' 

Looked aoft as carded wool, 
But the cmel rocks, they gored her side, 
L&oe the horns of an aogiy bnlL 

" Her rattling ahroods, all sheathed in ice. 
With the masts went by the board; 
Like a Tessel of glass, she stoye and sank : 
Hoi hoi the breakers roared I 

At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast, 
To see the fonn of a maiden fair, 

Lashed dose to a diiftiag mast 

'^ The salt sea was firoaen on her braast 
The salt tears in her eyes; 
And he saw her hair, like the brown SM t- w eed, 
On the billows fall and rise. 

** Snch was the wreck of the Heqpenu^ 
In the midnight and the snow I 
Christ sanre ns all from a wreck like this, 
On the reef of Norman's Woel" 

A few pages farther on, Mr. Longfellow fiivors ns 
with another and more distinotly marked specimen of 
that outlandish metre with wMch his book abonnds. 
What earthly motive can prompt him to tnm off as 
poetry such miserable, prolix, drawling stnf^ we cannot 
ima^e; nor are we, 6r, we snppose, any other mortal 
man,, able to miderstand the bent of a taste whiohy 
although highly cnltiyated in some respects, can coolly 
go to work and disentomb from a Swedish literary 
chamel-gronnd so despicable a prodnction as **llie 
Children of the Lord's Supper.** We yeatore the as- 
sertion that no ordinary reader can extract from it the 
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first novel or iDterestiiig tliought, the first pretty ex* 
presaion, the first engaging sentiment, the first approach 
to any thing like poetry. It is tasteless, tedious, and 
trifling, from beginning to end — ^Leaving the mind nn 
impressed bat with disgust, or with wonder that such 
flippant jargon should ever have been revivified. 

The piece purports to be translated from the Swed- 
ish of some prelatical diatribist, whose mind, we should 
imagine, was about as barren of poetical impulse as the 
bleak hiOs and ungenial soil of his native land are of 
aught that contributes to the sustenance of life. We 
shall subjoin a few lines by way of example : 

'* Lo ! there entered then into the chorch tbe Reverend Teacher. 
Father he hi^t and he was in the parish ; a Christianlj plainness 
Clothed from his head to his feet the old man of seventy wintera. 
Friend^ was he to hehold, and glad as the heralding angel 
Walked he among the crowds, bni stiH acontemplatiTe graadeor 
Lay on his forehead oi Wev, at on mots-eoversii^raoe-jCoiM a nm bmm. 
As in his in^iration (an evening twilight that faintlj 
Gleams in the human soul, even now, from the day of creation) 
Th' Artist, the friend of heaven, imagines Saint John when in 

PatmoB, 
Gray, with his eyes uplifted to heaven, so seemed then the old man | 
Snch was the glance of his eye, and snch were his tresses of silv«r. 
AU tke oomffregaticm wrote m tke pewt <M toete nu mbendf 
But with a c<ndial look, to the right and the left hand, the old man. 
Nodding all hail and peace, disappeared in the innermost chanoeL** 

Such is the stale, puling verbality which Mr. Long- 
fellow adopts, and attempts to put upon his readers as 
poetry. We protest. It is by^IO means our dispoei- 
tion or intention to abet tiiat silly furor which seems to 
possess many who, ascribing to this author all the quali- 
ties of a poet, witlessly admit as poetry that which is 
not even receivable as good prose. Without pausng, 
however, to dwell on the general imperfecti(ms of the 
lines we have quoted from this effusion, we shall only 
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notice those wbieh the reader will hare remarked are 
specially italicised. We should think Mr. Longfellow 
might be puzzled to reconcile a similitnde of the kind 
aboYC marked. If *^ contemplative grandeur" laj on 
the old preacher's head no clearer than a '^smibcom" 
on a ^ mos&-cavered gravestone," we are of the opinion 
that the sign was not very distinctly impressed; for, of 
all sheltering in the world, a thick cover of moss is the 
most impenetrable. This, however, is abont on a par 
with the very tame description of the old man's en- 
trance into the church, where the anthor is so hard ran 
for the wherewith to fill out his line, that he obligingly 
acquaints ns with the &ct that the pews were '* num- 
bered," leaving it somewhat doubtful, by the way, 
whether we shall infer this mere faei firom the eipres- 
sion, or whetiier he intends to convey that it was only 
that part of the ** congregation " which sat in " num- 
bered pews," that had the good manners to riee when 
tiie pastor entered. 

If Mr. Longfellow does sincerely and really set any 
store by this flat portraiture of a village pastor, it is to 
be lamented tiiat his taste is so low as not to have been 
frightened by the contrast with that most lovely and 
inimitable picture of the same personage found in Gold- 
smith's ** Deserted Village." To enable the reader 
readily to mark the difference betwixt poetry and its 
counterfeit, we take the liberty, to save reference, of 
copying a few lines from that beautiful and admb^ 
poem: * 

"Near jonder eopfo, where onoe the garden mO'd» 
And ttin iHiere many a gaxden flower giowa wfld; 
Thflie^ wheie a few torn shroU die ^aoe diadoee. 
The Tillage preacher's modest mansion rose. 
A man he was to all the oonntiy dear, 
And pafting rich with Ibr^ pooads a year ; 
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Nor o'er had chang'd, nor iriahed to ohange his plaoe ; 

Unakilfnl he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to de Tarying hour ; 

Far other ahns his heart had learned to prize, 

More bent to raise the wretched than to rise. 



Thus to relieve the wretched was his pride, 

And e*en his fidlings leaned to Tirtoe's side ; 

Bat in his dnty prompt at ereij call, 

He watohed, and wept, he pra/d and Ibli f<» all; 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tries^ 

To tempt its new-fledged o&pring to the skies, 

He tried each art, reproy'd each dnil delay, 

AUared to bri^ter worlds, and led the way. 

At church, with meek and nnaflbeted grace, 

Hia looks adom'd tiie venerable place ; 

Troth firam his l^e preraiTd with double flWfty, 

And fools, who came to acofi^ ramuned to pny. 

The serrice pass'd, aroond the pions man, 

With steady seal, each honest rostio ran; 

E*en children followed with endearing wile^ 

And plnck'd his gown to share the good man's smila. 

ESs leady mule a parent's waimth ezprasa^d. 

Their weliare pleased him, and thev cares dist r ea sid ; 

To them his heart, his lore, his grieft were given, 

Bnt an his serions thoughts had rest in heaven. 

As some tall diiFthat lifts its awM form. 

Swells firom the vale, and midway leaves the stoxm. 

Though nmnd its breast the roOing doada are sptead. 

Eternal sonshine settles on its head." 

We delight, as doubtless does the reader, to gtide 
lingeringlj along with soft, melodious oadenoes like 
the above, and while nestling in the mnrio of smooth- 
flowing words, to float placidly down the limpid current 
of these genial and mspiring sentunents. We will not 
be crael and nnamiable enoagh to invite a too striot 



oompariflon with Mr. Longfellow's unhappy attempt to 
draw a like picture. 

What sbdl we say of Mr. Longfellow's poems on 
abrery P Here, too, he is treading in the footsteps of 
a most innstrioas predecessoi^— patting forth a feeble 
effort to share the laurels of Montgomery. Perhaps, if 
we were mischievonsly inclined, we might here cite, 
alongside the modest name of oar aathor, that of quite 
a noted competitor in the same race. It must not be 
forgotten, espeoi^dly in iimny climes, that a lately 
Americanizedwnter^ not content to rest on the achieye- 
ments of his *' Richelieu " and his ^^ Gipsey," would fidn 
essay a rhyming tilt in the yery sentimental tournament 
where Montgomery had flashed his maiden sword. Mr. 
Longfellow may, we thiok, well afford to congratulate 
himself that he is thus sbielded by so redoubtable an 
ex^oaplar in the lists of flimsy imitation. 

The dayery po^ns are prefaced with a somewhat 
pompous, serene-tempered note, telling us that they 
were written while at sea ; and that the first verses, ad- 
dressed to Dr. Channing, who had just written his book 
about slavery, were no longer appropriate, since the 
death of that eminent gentleman. Being thus qpe- 
dously charged, we were, quite naturally, as one may 
imagine, very considerably impressed as to the charac- 
ter of the production about to be read. The opening 
stanza, however, brought us, very unwelcomely, down 
several steps: 

'*The pages of thy book I read, 
And ae I closed each one, 
Mj heart, responding, ever aaid, 
^Serrantof God, weUdoDet*" 

To say the least, this was coming at his subject in 
quite a point-blank, somewhat too unpoetical manner; 



though we doubt not that its bemdkHon wonld haye 
been very enoouraging to Dr. Chamung, had he been 
alive to aee and read it. There is bendes in its tmie a 
pontiTeneflB, an abmptnesB, which is always indegant 
and ongraceM in metrical composition. 

We have next quite a spiteM ebullition of rhyth* 
mical invective: 

«« Qo on, nntQl Uiif Und xeTokei 
The old and ikarUrtd Lie, 
Th» feudal cnxM, whose whips and yokes 
Insult hnmenitj." 

There is, if we do not greatly mi^ndge, something 
else than mere poetical sentiment involved in this fierce 
denunciation, to which some, who live in parts of ^ this 
land," might quite reasonably object. Indeed, we are 
not BO sore but that these lines to Dr. Channing might 
come within the meaning of certain laws enacted by 
States of this Union to prevent the circulation of cer- 
tain mischievous docmnents. There is, at least, more 
o£ fiBeUng in its tone and ezpremon than prudence 
might warrant; and because Mr. Longfellow chooses 
to come among us as a votary of Apollo, we are not 
therefore estopped firom guarding against the bad ten- 
dencies of his poetry. But we are loath to believe that 
any mischievous effect was intended; and thou^we 
might have been better pleased to have fomid his book 
prudmUy retrenched of this one poem, we desire not 
to be understood as endeavoring to affix any improper 
molioe on so amiable a writer. 

^ The Slave's Dream" is prettily conceived, but in 
view of so prolific and suggestive a subject, very indif- 
ferently and tamely executed. There is, however, 
much of genuine spirit in some of the stanzas, as, for 
instance, the foUowing: 
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*<Wide tiuoogh the laadfloi^e of hiB dvMnUy 

Tbe kidly Niger flowed ; 
Beneftth the polm-tnM on the plein^ ' 

Once more a kixig he strode^ 
And heaid the tinkling oanYana 

Deioend the monntam road.** 

We cannot dwell on each poem of the series; bat 
passing over mnch fimdfiil and silly jeremiading, we 
pause a moment or two to notice the one called ^'The 
Witnesses.** Montgomery, in his celebrated poem of 
the **West Indies," has the following eloquent and 
stirring lines, in speaking of snnken slave-ships : 

'* When the loud tnimpet of eternal doom 
Shan break the mortel bondage of the tomb; 
When with a mothei^s pangs the expiring earth 
ShaU bring her childien forth to second birth ; 
Then shall the sea's mysterious caTems, spread 
With human relics^ render np their dead : 
Thoogh warm with life the heaving sm:ges glow. 
Where'er the winds of hearen were wont to blow, 
In seyenfold phalanx shall the rallying hosts 
Of oeean domberers join their wandering ghoste^ 
Along the melancholy golf that roara 
From Guinea to the Caribbean shares. 
Myriads of sUves, that perished on the way, 
From age to ige, the shark's appointed prey 
By Hvid phignes, by Ungerung tortnres shun, 
Or headlong phmged aliye into the main, 
ShaU rise in judgment from their ^oomy beds^ 
To oall down Tengeanoe on the mudeieia* heads." 

Now for Mr. Longfellow, as he essays to attnne his 
lyre to omilar lofty strains : 

•< In ooean's wide domidns^ 
Half buried in tiM sands. 
Lie skeletons in bhalns, 
With shackkd liset and hands. 
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"Beyond «ha fall ofdewi. 
Deeper ihtax plummet lies, 
Float Bh^ with aU their crBire^ 
No more to sink nor ziae. 

** There the black aUve-ehip mbbm, 
Freighted with hvmaa forma, 
Whoae lettered, fieahleas limbai 
Are not the iport of atonna. 

**Theae are the bones of aiaves; 
They gleam from lihe al^yas ; • 
They cry from yawnfa^ wavea^ 
* We are the witnesses! ' ** 

We shall not sport with Mr. Longfellow or his ad- 
mirers bj invoking a comparison at this point ; but we 
will say that he must possess a goodly share of ooorage 
or of self-esteem, to put forth mdk lines in the very Ace 
of those we have quoted from Montgomery, and from 
which, doubtless, the idea of " The Witnesses ** was un- 
guardedly borrowed. But, apart from comparison, we 
are seriously bothered to make sense of Mr. Longfel- 
low's expressions and references ; for who on earth can 
possibly understand how ships can ** float" in an ethe- 
real element, "beyond the fell of dews,*' — ^** deeper 
than plummet lies," and where they can " no more sM^ 
nor riaeJ** This, we think, aU will conceive, is truly in- 
comprehensible. It brings to mind an anecdote quite 
apropos^ which may, perhaps, afford Mr. Longfdlow 
some defence for his senseless paragraphs, on the score 
of precedent. 

The great Edinburgh publisher, Constable, while 
reading over a manuscript poem by the " Ettrick Shep- 
herd," which had been submitted to him, tartly ob- 
served, on reaching some obscure sentence, "Deil^s in 
it; but I canna tell what you mean by thisi" To 
which Hogg artlessly replied, "Hout, tout, man, that 
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18 na strange, for I dixma ken, sometimeB, what I mean 
myselM" 

The poem of "Evangeline,'* in the second Tolome, 
is most excessiyelj dull, stifi^ and tiresome. We can« 
not say one word in its fayor, and only wonder how a 
reader can beat his way through its long succesffion of 
prosing lines — lines much more apt to indace a com- 
fortable siesta than to excite admiration* It is the 
lengthiest production of the two yolumes, except per- 
haps the Spanish Student, and is composed to the same 
mumbling, unmeaning measure as *' the Children of the 
Lord's Supper," while it is, if possible, even more bar- 
ren of ideality. We cannot get our consent to tran- 
scribe any portion of it, lest we might by such repeated 
intrusions effectually worry out the reader's patience. 
Nor can we so reconcile it with our present undertak- 
ing as to dwell any longer on the second yolume. It 
is of like sort with the first ; perhaps, if there be any 
difference at all, eyen less creditable to the author. 

We shall close our notice of Mr. Longfellow by re- 
marking yery briefly on the " Spanish Student." This, 
in our opinion, is a work of much intrinsic worth, and 
evinces talent of a high order. It is piquant, racy, full 
of spirit and vivacity, and contains much pretty com- 
podtion — ^never rimng, perhaps, into the powerfol, yet 
never &lling into the commonplace. The plot is quite 
artistically conceived, and the dramatic features are 
fully developed and well delineated. The character of 
Predosa is most gracefully and handsomely drawn; 
and Crispa is not, in her department, less happily por- 
trayed; while Victorian and his rival bring out the 
full contrast of right and wrong. It is to be regretted 
that our author was not content to rest his ambition 
with this achievement, and that he could not .have 
reconciled it to himself to leave out of his book all 
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else but this Angle producdon — looking for a pemuk 
nent &me more to those works by which he donbt- 
less sets fiu: less store. In fine, it is quite gratefbl and 
refreshing, after having found so much fiuilt with Mr. 
Longfellow, though justly so, as we think, that we are 
enabled thus to bid hun so kindly a fiurewdL 



SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Jhavmaos and irreleyaiioy in the discoflsion of po- 
Vtioti iflBues are characterisdo of American writers and 
qpeakers. In Congresa, especially, debate is rarely con- 
fined to the question under consideration. Collateral 
points even, which, in an assembly collected of wisdom, 
tme taste would warn us to leave to inference mainly, 
fiul to afford scope sufficiently ample. Matters totally 
disconnected with those at issue, are tortuously intro- 
duced to make up the speech. Hence, on a memorable 
occasion in the Senate, Mr. Webster found it necessary, 
in order to be properly understood, to commence his 
celebrated speech on Foot's Resolution, in reply to Mr. 
Haynes, by requcstmg the Secretary to read the reso- 
lution under discussion. Every body recoOeets the 
beautiful and i^ropriate figure of the mariner tossed 
about fi>r days in the open 'seas without chart or com- 
pass, by which he illustrated the digression. This hap- 
pened more than twenty years ago, when, it may be 
supposed, demagoguic influences were leas common 
than at this day. And, indeed, if a speaker were to 
rise in his seat, now-ardays, and deliver a speech of 
twenty or thirty minutes length, confined solely to the 
topic of debate, without once calling to his aid irrele- 
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vant party issnea, he would be stigmatised by reporters 
and lobby members as empty-headed and stnpid. IMs- 
cnrsiTe and inappropriate disonsson has grown so com- 
mon, that it may now be regarded as a settled prece- 
dent in Congressional economy. 

No more cogent illustration of the truth and justice 
of the above general remarks may be cited, than the 
history of the debates in Congress on the Wihnot Pro- 
viso. A discussion of the power of Ctmgress to pro- 
hibit or regulate slavery in the Territories of the Unitr 
ed States has opened, in the course of the debate, the 
entire question of slavery, in all its points, and placed 
it in every conceivable attitude. F^minent among 
these irrelevant issues is one of very startling m<»nent, 
not because of its complexity or obtourity, but because 
of the petty and contemptible jealousy which pervades 
both 6ecti<ms of the Union concerning its permanent 
a4)U8tment. It will, of course, be inferred that we al- 
lude to that of the powers of Congress over slaves and 
the subject of slavery within the District of Columbia. 
On this point, all candid and discriminating minds must 
admit that, in discusang the question, the South has 
claimed more than is just and constitutional, and that 
the North has chosen an ill time and showed an im- 
proper and intolerant spirit in asserting and claiming 
what is doubtiess just and constitutional. We cannot 
think that true patriotism or devotion to right and 
justice, have had any influence with the minority in the 
introduction or discussion of this subject. The govern- 
ing influences, in both cases, we fear, have been of a 
different and fiir less meritorious character. On the 
side of the North it seems to be an ill-timed and un- 
worthy attempt to wreak its prejudices upon an institu- 
tion which, to say the least, is recognijEed, if not by 
name, at least de/aeiOt and protected from invasion by 
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the federal censtitntion. On the part of the South it 
has been an unwary and hazardona attempt to make 
political capital at home of a question that embodies 
elonenta of the most dangerous nature, as regards the 
wel&re of the Union, and to feed a flame, of which the 
calmest and most moderate politician may stand in 
dread. But it has been our pride and pleasure to ob- 
senre that, in both sections of the Union, the oonserva- 
tire national whig party, as a body, has asserted and 
maintained a course of conduct unquestionably con- 
serratiye and national By moderation and dignity, 
by wisdom and true patriotism, the party has well sua- 
tained its ancient and honorable charfcter. 

In a like spirit, it is trusted, and with a mind beset 
on eliciting and expressing the truth, we now proceed 
to present, in a condensed and sununary shape, our 
views and opinions. The true opinion, as we conceive, 
may be best arrived at, by first propounding, and then 
endeavoring to answer two leading questions ; wMch, 
it is believed, embrace the entire matter of debate : 

1«^ Mils Congress the right, under the OanstUu- 
tian of the United States and deeds of cession from 
the States of Maryland and VtrginiOj to aboHsh 
slavery in the DUtrict of Columbia f 

2d. Has Congress the right or power, under the 
same instruments, to pass laws of a Municipal or Po- 
lice character concerning skmes, and to reguUste or pro- 
hUnt the slave traffic in said JMstrict f 

The first of these questions we do not at all hesitate 
to answer in the negative, and shall state briefly the 
reason and grounds on which that answer may be 
Ibunded. 

The abolition of slavery in any State, District, or 
Territory, within the limits of the United States, can- 
not be a matter of l^pidation, because it involves rights 
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of peraons and of property whidi existed preTiously to 
tike efitsblifihment of the government, and which not 
only constitute a principal element in the government 
of allf bat are beyond the reach of legislative majori- 
ties. The legifiAatnre of a State ought not to decree 
the abolition of slavery. It is a body of fimited pow- 
ers, Umited and defined, too, by an instrument which 
is formed by the Sovereign power in convention. This 
Sovereign power is the people. The l^islature would 
have no more right or authority, unwarranted or un- 
empowered by any previous form of assent from the 
people, to pass a law modifying the entire social sys- 
tem, than it would have to pass a law establishing or 
abolishing the Christian or Jewish form of worship, or 
the tenures of land, or the right of self-defence, or the 
right to bequeath or to inherit. These are all inherent 
properties and elements of govenunent, and belong, 
under our system, to that class of powers and natural 
rights which are of none the less force and effect be- 
cause partly unwritten and undefined in the original 
compact, and which are removed beyond the reach of 
Assemblies whose powers are limited and differently 
intended. Slavery, as it exists in the separate States, 
is equally entitled to be thus classed. The power, 
ther^re, abruptly to abolish such an institution, can- 
not belong to a state or national legislature. It is es- 
sentially a prerogative of the sovereignty of the people 
themselves. It is in the province of a convention of 
that power from which emanates the constitutions both 
of federal and state governments. A contrary action 
or decision, vesting such power either in Congress as 
regards the District of Columbia, or in any of our State 
legislatures, would be to create a ruinous instability in 
property in both instances. It would be committing 
the most cherished and sacred of all rights, namely, 
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that of modifying the fundamental relationship of man 
to man, to a bare majority in Assemblies notoriously 
impulsiye, and fluotoating in opinion, and always a£> 
fected by local prejudices, and educational predilec- 
tions. It would be placing individuals and entire com- 
munities at the mercy of partisans and fanatics, of op- 
posite opinions, looking neither to justice nor reason nor 
to any thing beyond their own ambitious aims and vio- 
lent purposes. 

The second questiim must be regarded by all candid 
and dispassionate persons in a widely-different sense, 
inasmuch that it involves matters and issues of a very 
different character, and which are totally irrelevant to 
the first. 

We hold that the powers of Congress, as concerns 
the subject of regulating slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, are not at all analogous to the powers of the 
same body as applied to the Territories of the United 
States. Conceding the power in the one case does not 
and cannot necessarily embrace the other. In the first, 
the power is explicitly given, and is clearly derivable 
from all the sources where it ever belonged in law. In 
the last it is not to be found in any bond, compact, or 
conveyance%of any description, and must be left to 
vague inference, and over remain an obscure and vexed 
question. 

The power to regulate the slave traffic in any or in 
all its branches, (save one, perhaps,) is a matter en- 
tirely of police, and belongs properly to legislative 
bodies in their capacity of police conservators. Even 
in our State legislatures a wide discretion is diumed 
and often exercised on this subject. But no one who 
takes the trouble to examine the Constitution of the 
United States, defining the special powers of Congress, 
or the deeds of cession from the States of Maryland 
16 
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and YirgiDia} can jngtly or sacoesBfolly qneatian the 
unlimited discretion of Congress concerning all police 
regulations of slavery within the District of Columbia, 
The ten miles square is ceded not to the United States^ 
as are the territories, but to the ^ Congress (tnd Gov- 
ernment of the United States." Where territories 
have been relinquished by any of the States, or ac- 
quired by purchase, the conveyance has ever been to 
tiie United States and for their ^* benefit,'' and, in the 
first instance, a parenthesis has always been made '^in- 
duding" the State which thus cedes. Territories ac- 
quired by conquest are conveyed by treaty to the Grov- 
emment of the United States, and thus become the 
property alike of all the communities which form that 
government. In none of these cessions is Congress a 
specified party. But, on the other hand, ^ the Con- 
gress" is a joint and specified party with the ^^Govern- 
ment of the United States" in the ownership of the 
District of Columbia. Now, as all must very well 
understand, the Gh>vemment of the United States is 
made up of three co-ordinate branches or departments, 
each separately defined, and charged with separate and 
distinct functions. Of these. Congress is only the leg- 
islative power — subject in its action, within oertam 
limits, to the check of both the Executive and Judicial 
departments. Yet *^ the Congress " is placed independ- 
ent o^ and as a joint and equal partner with the 
^ Government of the United States " in the ownerdup 
of the District, and its majority is thus the ^^fuU and 
absolute" arbiter and conservator in all legislative 
functions, excepting only in so fiu: as restrained by the 
provisos and stipulations of the original cession. 

This proposition may impress some persons as being 
rather outr6 and metaphysical, if not erroneous. But 
we venture to conceive, that when measured by the 
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■6086 and words of the deed of oesdon finom.Marybuid 
and by the same in the Constitution of the United 
States, the &ir and legitimate inference will be in fiivor 
of its entire correctness. To this end we deem it ad- 
visable to transcribe the said deed of cession in fhU^ as 
wen as the language of the Gonstitation, conoeming 
the powers of Congress in the District of Colmnbia : 

** Be it enacted hy the Genenl AMembly of the Stote of Maiy- 
knd : That all that part of the aaid territoiy eaQed Columbia, (as 
described in the previoiis section,) which lies within the limits of this 
State, shall be, and the same is hereby acknowledged to be forerer 
ceded and relinqnished to the Comgrtm and CToTemment of the United 
Statea in fuU and exdiuwe right and excUuwejurudicUon, as well of 
sdl as of persons residing or to reside thereon, pnrsnant to the tenor 
and ellbct of the eighth section of the first article of the Constitntion 
of the United States: Ftovided that nothing herein contained shall be 
so oonstmed as to vest in the United States any right of piop e itj in 
the soil, as to efibct the rights of indiridnals therein, otherwise than 
the same shall be transferred by snob indiTidnals to the United 
States.* 

The italics in the above are our own ; and now, we 
say, let that grant be considered as it may, the dose 
and candid reasoner will be forced to infer that Con- 
gress is a separate and distinct party in the transac- 
tion, independent of its co-ordinate connection with the 
Government of the United States. The laws of Con- 
gressional migorities, as has been already intimated, 
are subject both to be vetoed and over-mled by the 
other two departments, but these last are motionless 
nntn Congress shall first have acted Being, therefore, 
an independent partner, as well as a partner by virtue 
of its co-ordinate connection with the Qovemment of 
the United States, and bemg also the active and mo- 
ttve branch of the Government, we safely conclude 
%hut. Congress, thus doubly interested, is on rather 
more t^ff " an equality with the Gk>vemment of the 
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TJntted States in the ownership of and jorisdiction orer 
the District of Columbia, and is, in &ct, the main arbi- 
ter and conservator of its destiny, civil and political. 
The difference between the two proportions thus sub- 
mitted, is simply this, viz. : that slavery being in ex- 
istence as a domestic institution within the ten miles 
square when Congress accepted the deed of cesdon, the 
relation between master and slave was distinctly recog- 
nized; Congress is, therefore, £urly estopped j&om 
abdUhing the institution without previously expressed 
assent from the people, or from passing any law to de- 
stroy the right of the owner in the property of his 
slave, as acknowledged by the acceptance. But, in 
the second place, the power so to regulate those rela- 
tions as to abridge or prohibit the general and indis- 
criminate traffic in slaves, within the limits of the Dis- 
trict, being essentially a matter of police and legisla- 
tion, and being clothed with ^' fuU and absolute '* power 
in legislating for said District, Congress has the un- 
doubted right to interfere so as to modify or abolish 
such traffic, and that too without any appeal to the 
will or wishes of the State Governments. 

But, continuing our argument on the second propo- 
rtion, the powers of Congress within the limits of the 
federal district are yet more explicitly defined than in 
the deed of cession above recited. The eighth section 
of the first article of the Constitution of the United 
States declares: ^'That Congress shall have power to 
exercise exduaive jurisdiction, in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district (not exceeding ten miles square) as 
may, by cession of particular States, and by the acc^ 
once of Congress, become the seat of Government of 
the United States." 

It must be admitted, we think, that this, literally, 
is a sweeping clause. It could not well have be^ 
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framed so as to convey larger powers. It is not even 
qualified. It can be limited only by bringing the pow- 
ers thus sweepingly conferred to the test of established 
precedent, and natural or pre-existing rights. In the 
first instance, the deed is ^'full and absolute;" in the 
second, the acceptance carries along with it, under the 
supreme law of the land, ^' exclusive jurisdiction in all 
cases whatsoever." It is, indeed, a clause in which the 
most biased and &stidious stickler wiU find little to 
restrict the discretion of Congress in any matter of 
legislation; and that the slave traffic is a matter of 
legislation no intelligent reader will venture to deny. 
It has been claimed as such, certainly, by every gov- 
ernment in which slavery has existed, ancient and 
modem. That of Rome, which gave to the master the 
power even of life and limb over his slave, always 
claimed and exerdsed exclusive control over the slave 
traffic. But it could not destroy, by simple legislative 
majority, the relation between master and slave, nor 
deprive the first of the labor and value of the last. 
Greece, as a Government, was anxious to rid the coun- 
try of the slavery of the Helots, long before the body 
of the people were either prepared for, or willing to 
&vor such riddance. The Government, therefore, 
claimed and exercised the undeniable right of all gov- 
ernments to abridge and prohibit the indiscriminate 
and unnatural traffic in the unfortunate beings whom 
she had enslaved, but it dared not, even in that early 
age, to infiinge the right of property by destroying the 
relation itsel£ Russia, although a sombre and quiet 
despotism, where all legislative power is lodged with 
the Czar, would not venture, perhaps, by a peremptory 
ukase, to abolish serfdom within its limits; yet the 
slave traffic is entirely. and most effectually prohibited, 
and the serfi go along with the land on which they 
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were boni, and all their local and fiimily attachments 
are sacredly preserved. The rash and nnjost ezerdse 
of the first power, even by the Autocrat of Russia, 
would kindle a flame of resentment that would spread 
quickly from the Don to the Yistula, and an insulted 
people would bring down vengeance on even that 
august head, which, they believe, wears its crown by 
^vine right and will. In the exercise of the last pow- 
er, however, which is conformable both to justice and 
custom, no opposition was encountered, and a general 
acquiescence evidenced its popularity. 

Under our Government of sovereign States and de- 
fined powers, Congress is entirely restricted firom the 
exercise of this power, as concerns the States, but its 
power over the subject is ** fhll and absolute,** when 
applied to its " exclusive jurisdiction " over the District 
of Columbia. Neither Congress, nor State Le^sla- 
tures, have the power to abolish slavery within their 
respective jurisdictions; but neither would be tran- 
scending their legitimate powers, as we humbly con- 
ceive, to pass such laws as could tend to prohibit indis- 
criminate trafiic in slaves, without regard to number or 
social relations. 

It must be borne in mind that slaves, both under 
the Federsd and State Constitutions, as well as by the 
laws of each, are considered as being something more 
than mere property. That they ore {de facto) prop- 
erty, no one will venture to gainsay ; but they are a 
peculiar species of property. They are not at all re- 
garded as irrational animals, or perishable live stock, 
as horses, or swine, or cattle. Some have been weak 
enough to urge and advocate this fidlacions point, as- 
suming, with singular hardihood and pertinacity, that 
which no person of ordinary information will sanction. 

I^ves are regarded, both imder the Constitution 
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and the laws, as persons also, and, in some sense, as 
members of organized society, thongh certainly and 
properly excluded from the dignity of citizenship, and 
from civil privileges. They are regularly apportioned, 
in accordance with the Federal Constitution, (in the 
true spirit of that great Ainerican system of protection 
and encouragement, which reaches and covers every 
species of labor, a system long upheld, and ardently 
dierished by the conservative Whig party of the Union,) 
for friU representation in the Congress of the United 
States. They are entitled to protection, under the 
law, in life and limb, and are, individually, amenable 
for any infractions of the criminal code. They are 
shielded, by the law, from all cruel and unusual pun- 
ishments at the hands of bad masters. In all these is 
exhibited very clearly the wide distinctions between 
negroes transferable, by sale, from one master to an- 
other, and all other khids of property. This view of 
the subject is very ably and elaborately expounded by 
Mr. Madison in No. 64 of the '' Federalist." He there 
expresses himself thus : ^ But we must deny the fiiot 
that slaves are considered merely as property, and in 
no respect whatever as persons. The true state of the 
case is, that they partake of both of these characters. 
• . • It is the character bestowed on them by the laws 
under which th^y live ; and it will not be denied that 
these are the proper criterion. The sLive is regarded 
by the law as a member of society, not as a part of the 
irrational creation; as a moral person, not as a mere 
article of property. The Federal Constitution, there- 
fore, decides with great propriety on the case, when it 
views them in the mixed character of persons and of 
property." 

This leaves a dear inference that an indiscriminate 
traffic in slaves is not to be regarded as beyond the 
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reach of legal interference and restriction, or as the 
same with that of horses and cattle. Congress may 
not possess the power to abolish slave dealing in all its 
branches, but it does not follow from this that the 
right to regulate and restrict the trade is prohibited. 
On the other hand, it is clearly within the legitimate 
province of Congress to do so, provided no legislative 
steps are taken to infringe the rights of resident own- 
ers in the property of their slaves. Congress, however, 
under the deeds of cession, is restricted, on this sub- 
ject, only as regards resident owners. In the case of 
transient persons and traders, an arbitrary and perverse 
stretch of power might easily give a different aspect to 
these relations. 

We feel assured that no one will deny the power 
of Congress to prohibit a banking company from New 
York or Delaware from establishing a bank within the 
limits of the District, either by positive enactment to 
that effect, or by refusing them a corporate existence. 
How, then, can it be denied that the same body haa 
the same sort of power to interdict a slave dealer from 
Maryland or Virginia from carrying on his odious traf- 
fic within the same limits ? Or how, under the Consti- 
tution and law, can Congress be denied the authority 
and right to interfere even so far as to regulate or re- 
strict th^ trade as between resident owners themselves ? 
It must be remembered that, unlike any other legisla- 
tive assembly in the Union, Congress possesses here 
"full and absolute" power, and that its "jurisdiction »» 
within the District limits is not only independent and 
unqualified, but " exclusive in all cases whatsoever." 
There is nothing in the Federal Constitution to pro- 
hibit the abolition of the institution by Congress, be- 
yond the right of all citizens to claim protection for his 
property. Still less is there to be found any clause or 
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enactment denying the right to abridge and reatriet 
the traffia Neither are such prohibitory or restrictiye 
daiises to be found in the deeds of oesaion, for in these, 
except only as relates to owners of ^^ soiV the power 
of Congress is totally unlinuted. It is even a question, 
in yiew of the broad and unqualified powers thus con- 
ferred on the Congress within the District limits both 
by the Constitution and the deeds, whether the right 
to prohibit the trade in aU ita features can be success- 
fully confuted or denied ? But thus fiur we do not pre« 
tend to go in this article. 

But there are other views in which this subject may 
be argued. The ten miles square must be considered 
as belonging exclusively to the *^ Congress and Gov- 
ernment of the United StiM^" and not, as do the Ter- 
ritories, to the United States, over which Congress 
can only exercise trust powers. Against any improper 
or unequal, or discriminating, legislation by Congress 
as concerns the last, the States would have a right to 
protest. But as concerns legislation by Congress within 
the District, they are estopped. Resolutions, intro- 
duced before Congress, and intended to do away with 
the slave trade in the said District, are nothing to us 
of the South, in the capacity of States. We are uur 
willing to admit that our right of sel^regulation can be 
thus endangered. We should as soon think of fearing 
the effects of the recent emancipation in the French 
West Indies : and we have about as much right to pro- 
test in the last case as in the first. On the contrary, 
we incline to believe that the interference by Congress 
with the slave trade in the District would result bene- 
ficially to the negro slave in the States. If the traflSio 
was prohibited there, and those loathsome and disgust- 
ing depots of degraded and distressed humanity were 
effectually broken up within the District limits, it would 



foroe the Sonthem slsvelioldiiig States to protect them- 
selves by adopting similar laws, or else their soil would 
be flooded with an inimdaticm of traders with their 
long, thick gangs of wretched creatures, hurried to 
market to avoid total losses. There is no telliiig^ what 
woold be the consequences, if^ in the event of sach law 
passed by Congress, the slaveholding States dionld ML 
to adopt omilar laws. The wanton cmelties and re- 
voltang barbarities of the British West Indies would 
speedily be re-enacted in a region where quiet, and 
content, and jolly cheerfulness prevail among white 
and black, llie land would swarm with hordes of 
sullen and desperate creatures, toni suddenly from 
home and from &mily, and ready for any act of mas- 
sacre, or for any kind of death. The whites, driven to 
fury by the &U of property, and by tins repulsive in- 
novation of their domestic arrangements, would soon 
grow discontented ; the better and more polished p<a^ 
tion would endeavor to leave the State ; and anarchy 
more appalling than ever before exampled, would then 
become the order of the day. But would the Southern 
States fiul, in such event, to pass such laws ? We has- 
ard little in saying that they would not. They value 
their homes, their property, and their domestic associ- 
ation &r too highly, thus unwarily to jeopardise the 
peace and security of aU. In Mississippi, especially, 
opinion is even now rife for the passage of such laws; 
and had the emancipation question, lately submitted to 
the people of Kentucky, prevailed, a foreign negro (by 
which we mean those of other States and portions of 
the confederacy) had never set foot on our soiL It ia 
a settled and cherished hope and desire with many in 
this State, that the slave traffic shall speedily terminate 
within its limits. Abready has it been declared, by 
resolution of the Legislature, a public nuisance for 
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traders to expose their gangs of chained human crea- 
tures within view of the capitol of a soyereign State. 
The negroes now owned in AGssissippi are, in general, 
thoroughly domesticated and happy as a race, attached 
to home and their masters, and they are the most cheer- 
fol and light-hearted of human beings. There is no 
State of the South where they are so comfortably pro- 
vided for, so wen treated, and so amply protected by 
law. It is thought, moreoyer, that the natural increase 
of those now here, will be more than sufficient to culti- 
vate all our soil in a few years. Thus rituated, we have 
little cause to inyite or allure an influx of strangers and 
traders with their living herds. We have every thing 
to lose, and nothing to gain, by such a course of con- 
duct. I^ then, such action by Congress, within a juris- 
diction exclusively its own, should induce a like action 
on our part ; should influence a movement which would 
lead to consequences thus beneficial to our interests 
and prepoBsesaons, and which would have the effect of 
strengthening slavery as a strictly domestic institution 
in the States, and relieve it, at the same time, of its 
most repulfflve and unwelcome feature, we would have 
little cause for complaint. On the contrary, we might 
very consistently contribute toward bringing about so 
agreeable a state of things. 

To recur now to our original proportions, we must 
rdterate the opinion, that while the right to emanci- 
pate lies with the people in th^ collective body in 
convention, — a right they inherit from sources of power 
older than the Constitution or the laws, and conse- 
quently of unassailable and impregnable integrity as 
wen as of superior magnitude, — slaves, like aU other 
kinds of property, are subject, nevertheless, to l^psla- 
tion for regulation. It wou}d be surely and strangely 
anomalous if they were not, espeeiaOy in that feature 
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which we have been more particularly employed in 
treating o£ 

Indeed, it may be further contended, that Congress 
has &r more power, under the Constitation and deeds 
of cession, over the subject of slavery in the District 
of Columbia, than the Legislatures hare in the various 
States. The States are sovereign, independent powers. 
The District of Columbia, on the other hand, is not 
sovereign or independent. Its inhabitants are isolated 
as regards their relations with the different States or 
sovereign communities which form the United States. 
They have no voice either in the election of the Presi- 
dent, or of the Congress which govern them. They 
are passive subjects. 

The people of a sovereign State possess privileges, 
and claim immunities which the people of the District 
do not enjoy. The State Legislatures are not arbitrary, 
irresponsible bodies. As regards the ten nules square, 
Congress is entirely an arbitrary, irresponsible body. 
Here, then, is a wide and vital difference, the grounds 
of which can neither be controverted nor denied. 

But, more than all, the District of Columbia is the 
neutral ground betwixt the jarring and conflicting seo- 
tions of the confederacy. As applied within its limits, 
the nature of the government undergoes a change, and 
presents a new face. Sovereign power, unchecked and 
undefined, is lodged elsewhere than in the peoph. An 
assembly composed of representatives from all other 
portions of the country, is its sole owner and supreme 
arbiter. Taxation and representation are here em- 
phatically disallied. One can be imposed without the 
recognition or voice of the other ; and the great princi- 
ple which gave birth to American independence, and 
which has built up one of the most powerful empires 
under the sun, is thus signally repudiated and disre- 
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garded in. a neutral territory, set apart for the resi- 
dence of the supreme powers. 

But, independently of this paradoxical &ot, and 
being the neutral ground between North and South, 
every reason is afforded why all grounds of exception 
or offence to the opinions and prejudices of both sec- 
tions should be peacefully removed. Congress can 
never abolish slavery in the District without abruptly 
transcending its legitimate powers. This should be 
satis£Eu;tion enough to us of the South. 

The indiscriminate traffic in slaves, exposing them 
for sale in droves, without regard to £unily or attach- 
ments, and under the very eye of men unaccustomed 
to such sights, is odious in the extreme. It is a cus- 
t<Nn not only foreign to the tastes and prejudices of the 
Northern men, but is revolting as the most disgusting 
nuisance. It is a repulsive and unwelcome sight to alL 
It is generally regarded as an unseemly and objection- 
able spectacle on the neutral ground of a free republic, 
one-half of which, in the capacity of sovereign States, 
has abolished and repudiated all connection with the 
institution, excepting only in so far as they are consti- 
tutionally bound to protect the rights, in this respect, 
of the slaveholding States. It is a custom barely toler- 
ated even in the States where slavery exists as a do- 
mestic institution. In many of these — ^Mississippi 
prominent among them — ^the introduction of slaves to 
vend in large droves is prohibited by statute, and made 
a penal offence. Why then should we claim and con- 
tend for more in the District, which belongs to Con- 
gress, than is generally practiced in our State Govern- 
ments ? Or why perversely deny a right to Congress 
so to regulate a traffic carried on within its *' exclusive 
jurisdiction,'* as to make the same less objectionable 
and odious to one-half of its body ? It is a right be- 
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lon^g imqiiefltionably to the **CongresB and Govern- 
ment of the TTnited States,** and w];ien they ahall decide 
to act tinder that right, where will toe find authority to 
prevent or snccessinlly oppose them ? We cannot call 
on the States, for they wonld be stopped at the outset, 
for want of formal and proper authority to interfere in 
a matter which both the Constitution and the law have 
removed beyond the reach of their control. No right 
of any sovereign State, no clause or portion of the 
great federal compact, would be infringed by such ac- 
tion on the part of Congress, within a territory owing 
allegiance to it alone. The States, then, would be left 
without the shadow of complaint or aggrievance. We 
could not appeal to the General Gk)vemment, for, be- 
sides being the offending party itself— if it be offence-— 
it can only move in such case by the terms of the law, 
and that law will afford us no pretext for the calL The 
army and navy will not be at our disposal, for we could 
not make out a constitutional case of aggrievance, or 
frame a proper exhibit to claim them at the hands of 
the Executive. If we should attempt to bully or to 
threaten. Congress might silence us at once by pro- 
ducmg the Constitution and deeds of cesdon, and by 
challenging us to show any cause for questioning the 
supremacy of the General Government within its proper 
sphere and within its " excluave jurisdiction.'* They 
might also plead our favorite doctrine of ^* hands ofi^" 
or the rapidly-obtaining principle of" non-intervention.** 
They would tell us to let them alone in their " absolute 
and exclusive jurisdiction,** and then they in turn will 
forbear to interfere with ours. It will be time enough, 
we think, to resort to all these extreme remedies, and 
to others more extreme still, when Congress shall seek 
to disturb the institution in the States. Even then we 
are inclined to believe that remedies less harsh, less ex- 
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treme, and less repnisiye than force of arms^ may be 
fotmd to allay the tumult, and afford redress. Bat in 
a case where we can establish no right, found no pro- 
testi and exhibit no authority to interfere ; where, at 
the best, we would be so entirely excusdess and help- 
less, reason and mature reflection will tell us to pause 
and inquire before we take the final, fiital step. Other- 
wise we might chance to be placed in the perplexing 
situation of the American army before the broken gates 
of fiJlen Mexico, or in the more ridiculous attitude of 
the French army before those of Rome. We might be 
found eager to inquire into the cause of the tumult 
after all the mischief had been done; or, what is worse 
still, we might be unable, when questioned by the op> 
posing party, to state the grounds or the nature of our 



THE TRUE ISSUE BETWEEN PARTIES m 
THE SOUTH: UNION OR DISUNION* 

A CRISIS has been reached in our national affiun 
when it becomes us all, fellow-dtizensy to reflect. The 
crisis is not, as heretofore, illusory and unreal, or con- 
fined merely within the narrow limits of party contriv- 
ances. The least sagadons may see that danger is 
imminent, and that the impulsiveness of some, the bad 
influence of others, and the selfish ambition of mani/y 
have wrought the public mind to a degree of excite- 
ment that bodes dire and permanent mischief to the in- 
tegrity of the Oovemment. It is not to be concealed 
that the issue so long and so earnestly deprecated by 
Washington and other fiithers of the Republic, is about 
to be joined. That issue is. Union or Disunion. No 
subtlety of argument or speech, no specious array of 
words, no ingenious or metaphysical terms, can longer 
cover the designs of those who are promulging the 
pernicious doctrine of resistance to the constitutional 
acts of Congress, or, what is worse, abetting schemes 

* Union or Disunion; bdng a Reriew of the alleged caoaea of ag- 
gression at the recent action of Congress, together with some riewa 
oonoeming the proposed Southern Gonrention ; and an examination of 
His Exoellencjr's late Proclamation, as also of the doctrine of Secession. 
Addressed to the People of MississippL Bjr a Southron. Columbus, 
MississippL 1850. 
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and moyements wbich look, in their consequenceii, to 
nothing less than actnal secesdon and dissolution of the 
Union. Mark the word, fellow-dtizens. I do not men- 
tion secession without premeditation ; nor do I charge 
it, as yet, on any class of persons hereabouts. I affix 
the odium to their schemes, and shall endeavor to ex- 
plain the grounds of the charge more fully as we pro- 
gress with the subject. 

It is the purpose of these papers to review ca]mly 
and succinctly the doctrines set up by those who advo- 
cate resistance to the laws of Congress, recently passed, 
which admit California as a State of the Union, and 
which embrace the whole series of bills reported by the 
Senate Committee of Thirteen, of which Henry Clay 
was chairman; better known as the Compromise or 
Adjustment Bills. I purpose to review the whole 
grounds of what is termed the list of Southern griev- 
ances. I shaU examine the various constitutional ques- 
tions that have been raised, and the exposition of which 
has been depended on as the reason for extreme resorts. 
I shall inquire into the necessity for the proposed con- 
vocation of the Legislature by Oovemor Quitman, and 
also of the reassemblage of the Nashville Convention ; 
and, lastly, I shall invite your attention to the remedies 
proposed by the advocates of resistance, viz. : secession 
or dissolution of the United States, and the formation 
of a Southern Confederacy. 

To accomplish fully this design, it is necessary to 
enter into some preliminary details of history, inti- 
mately connected with the subject, and which may not, 
therefore, prove unprofitable. It may serve, and is de- 
signed to show, the vicious tendency of party, and the 
countless evils which have flowed from the policy of the 
last administration. 

The dangers which now threaten the peace of the 
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TTnioQ date theiif ori^ from the dark period of the 
Texan annexation. No matter what may be our obli- 
gations and relations with Texas now, it is mideniable 
that her introduction as a member of the United States 
has brought about the present dissatis&ctions and dis- 
tractions. Previously to 1 845, parties had been divided 
maidy on internal questions, which the lapse of a few 
years would have settled peaceably and with satisfiM)- 
tion. The United States Bank had fidlen beneath the 
ponderous arm of Andrew Jackson, and its advocates, 
after a manful struggle, had submitted quietly to its 
overthrow. Internal improvements had ceased to be 
a ground of difference, because the States had taken 
them in hand separately. The manifold and exagger- 
ated evils which had been charged on die Protective 
System had been averted (i^ indeed, they had ever 
existed) by the pacificatory influences of the Compro- 
mise Bill of 1833 ; and their partisil revival in 1842 had 
been effectually checked by the law of 1846. Mean- 
while, however, a new cause of difference had been sur- 
reptitiously introduced by the expiring administration 
of John Tyler. The recent developments made by this 
last-named personage and the Hon. Samuel Houston, 
leave no question as to the fraudulence which marked 
the incipiency of the annexation project ; the depth and 
consummate artifice of which, in connection with the 
fiibled alliance between England and Texas, seem to 
have inveigled the strong perceptive powers of Mr. 
Calhoun himself At least, he was called in to consum- 
mate the plan, and, although it was, on the part of Ty- 
ler, a last effort at popularity, and on the part of Hous- 
ton a last chance of escape from Mexican reconquest, it 
is certain that his object was to guard, by its speedy 
annexation to the Union, an interest to which he was 
devoted, and which he bdieved was assailable by Eng- 
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land from that exposed quarter. The name and influ- 
ence of Calhoun gave, thus, very high respectability to 
a project which might otherwise, under the auspices of 
Honaton or T^ler, have Mien into speedy and meritori- 
oas disrepute. But the respectability tlurown around it 
by Mr. Calhoun, though probably well intended by him, 
resulted most disastrously. No sooner was it made 
known that the distinguished Carolinian had asserted 
the chums of Texas, than the Democratic party, char 
grined by their defeat in 1840, seized adroitly on the 
question, wrested it from the feeble grasp of John 1!^- 
ler, and, under the pale and sicklied light of the ^Lone 
Star,** succeeded in their efforts for the Presidency. 
Mr. Polk was elected, Texas hastily and inconsiderately 
annexed, and it is a remarkable and not uninstructive 
fiust, that just as the ancient party warfare had expired, 
the Democratic party simultaneously introduced a fire- 
brand of contention, which, it is feared, will yet prove 
the entering wedge to a dissolution of the Union. 
Scarcely had Texas been annexed, before, in conse- 
quence, the war with Mexico ensued. It was persisted 
in until California, New Mexico, and Texas were all 
brought into the Union, and in despite of the warning 
voice of many who had at first advocated the annexa- 
tion of the latter ; not believing that it would result 
in war and extensive conquest. California and New 
Mexico thus becoming the property of the United 
States, there was revived, as a natural consequence, the 
exciting issue which had previously grown out of the 
purchase of Louisiana, and which, in 1819, had well 
nigh caused a disruption of the Government. This is- 
sue, of course, was the extension or restriction of the 
slavery interest. For weal or for woe, therefore, the 
hist administration is justly chargable with the dangers 
and the evils which now, if not checked, so imminently 
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portend a bloody and deyastating cMl war. Its advo- 
oates should not shrink from the responsibility; else, 
having now seen and felt the disasters of thdir hasty 
policy, let them come forward, and aid to rescue the 
Union* 

It will not be denied that the circumstances of the 
admission of Califomia into the Union, with her present 
Constitutioi^, were such as to engender much and seri- 
ous jealousy on the part of the South. Her boundaries 
were too large and extended by more than half; and 
the Convention which framed her Constitution was got- 
ten up with a haste and informality that argued a pre- 
determined hostility to the peculiar Southern institu- 
tion. But it is equally undeniable that the people of 
Califomia possess the right, in a conventional capacity, 
to exclude slavery from their midst ; and the exduflion 
having been made, it was a very serious question 
whether more mischief would not have ensued from 
the attempt to undo the act, in the &ce of our settled 
principles of popular right, than any which is likely to 
follow from a recognition of her claims. It is also a 
very delicate pomt to assume that Congress has the 
right to impose, under such circumstances, any other 
than its sole constitutional restriction on the terms of 
admission, which is a republican form of government. 
Such power has ever been strenuously denied by South- 
em statesmen, and the contrary assertion by the North 
in the case of Missouri in 1819, was then the great 
cause of contention and aggravation. The irregulari- 
ties which marked the formation of the California Con- 
stitution were no legitimate bar to her admission, 
although certainly an objection. Precedent has settled 
that point against the advocates of redstance. Not to 
mention the recent cases of Michigan and of Texas, his- 
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tory has preseired the action of Congress on two mem- 
orable oceasionsy directly analogous. At the session of 
1802 the territory oomprising the present State of Ohio 
made application for admission into the Union, The 
application was referred to a Committee of the Senate, 
of which the celebrated Mr. Giles was chairman ; and 
on the fourth day of March succeeding, it was reported, 
that although the requintions of the law had not been 
strictly complied with in the formation of the Constitu- 
tion, and the prescribed number of inhabitants nearly 
twenty thousand short, yet that it comported ^ with 
the general interest of the confederacy ^ to admit said 
State of Ohio into the Union, " on the same footing 
with the original States, in i^ respects whatsoever.^ 
(Amer. State Papers. IM^. voL 1st, page 326.) It is 
worthy of remark that the term, " general intereet of 
the confederacy," covers the whole ground of admis- 
sion, and evinces, in a striking manner, the proclivity 
of the past generation of statesmen to submerge all fac- 
tional issues in the common weal of the Union. 

The principle of non-intervention was more dearly 
settled still at the session of 1808, on an application of 
the people inhabiting the Indiana Territory to establish 
a separate government west of the river Wabash. The 
Committee, in this instance, reported that, ^' being con- 
vinced it was the wish of a large mc^orUy of said Ter- 
ritory that such separation should take place, deem it 
ahoays wise and just policy to grant to every portion 
of the people of the Union that form of government 
which is the otject of their wishes^ when not incom- 
patible with the Constitution of the United States." 
(Amer. State Papers. Mis. vol. Ist, page 946.) 

So much as concerns the admission of California at 
the recent session of Congress, and which some few 
discontented spirits, North and South, but mainly at 
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the South, propoee to resist at eyery extremity. The 
&ct8 of the case only have been intended to be given. 
With the Congressional speeches, and other evidences 
touching its merits, so extensively distributed among 
the people, it is not deemed necessary to burthen this 
treatise with lengthy detalL 

With regard to the bill proposing an adjustment of 
pending difficulties with the State of Texas, it is only 
necessary to say, that the whole subject is now before 
those most deeply interested, and who alone are to be 
the judges of their right to accept or reject the propo- 
sition of Congress. If the people of Texas shall prove 
to be incapable of ascertaining their interests and im- 
munities as citizens of the republic, it will then be full 
time, but not until such is Mrly proven, for their wise 
neighbors to assume their administration and direction. 
It may be as well to add, that this is the view taken of 
this bill by both the Texan Senators, concurred with 
by the Hon. John M. Berrien, of Georgia, and the 
Hon. Jere Clemens, of Alabama. Their opinions are 
herewith subjoined : 

'* Nothing more has been done than to submit a proportion to 
Texas to settle a question of boundaiy, admitted on aU hands to be 
fun of difficult. It is at her option to accept or reject the offer. 
It vnii not do to argue that the amomt of monqp wiU bia$ vt^au^ the 
action of her Legislature. Put the question to any Alabamian — ask 
him if he thinks our State would seU her poorest county for all the 
treasures of the Union, and he would treat it as an intuit. Are we to 
assume that we are better than othen^ or that Texas wiU accept what 
we would spurn ? I was willing to trust Texas with the care of her 
own honor. I was willing also to trust to her own hnowtedge of her 
rif^,^--Clemen*e ktier o/Avffutt 20th, 

** My reasons for Toting fbr the bill to adjust the Texas boundary 
are as follows: 

1st As eyincing a disposition to reconciliation which strengtheos 



2d. Because Texas, as a aoveretgn State, was the party antitled 
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to daoide the qxiestian of dUposiiy of her own tenitoiy. If any Steto 
had interfered in our (the Geoigia) ceasion of 1802, J ahonld have 
cooiidered it an i/Unuum, 

8d. Becanae the tew i tory to be oeded would be^me jmtC &f Ntw 
Msneo, and free from the Proriaa 

4th. Princ^ally beoanae reUeving Texaa from her debt, it would 
develop her enex^gies ; and I oonaider a strong alaveholding State in 
tiiat quarter as of incalculable importance, in itself and neeestarHif 
hading io Hktfarmadfm ofotkienJ* — Berrim*$ Maeon letter. 

The third in the series of what is called the aggres- 
sive or anti-Soathem measures of Congress, is the bill 
erecting Territorial Gk)yemments for the Territories of 
New Mexico and Utah. These bills, respeotiTely, con- 
tain the following section : 

^^J3e it farther enacted^ That when admitted as a 
State, the said territory, or any portion of the mme, 
shall be received into the tTnion with or without dave- 
ryy as their Constitution may prescribe at the time of 
their admission." 

This clause, were there no ulterior objects in the 
view of those who now so busy themselves in promulg- 
ing the doctriife of secession^ or its equivalent, the prin- 
ciple of sedition^ would, it might reasonably be inferred, 
have proven perfectly satis&ctory to the entire South. 
There is, at least, no restriction as concerns slavery, 
and it is assuming what might not be safe for the South, 
to contend for its direct establishment by Congress in 
those Territories. If the influence of Texas shall be 
what Judge Berrien, in the latter clause above quoted, 
predicts it may be, there is almost a certainty tlmt new 
slaveholding States may yet be formed out of this iden- 
tical Territory. It is die mere cant of disunion to 
stickle on the point of non-protection by Congress to 
slave property in those Territories. The Constitution 
of the United States is now extended over those Terri- 
tories. The Constitution expressly recognises the in- 
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Btitution of slavery; but it has been left for the local 
authorities always to regulate the munidpal and police 
featuresf 1^ doctrine of non-interftrence with slayery 
by Congress has been too long and too sednlonsiy 
claimed by the Soath to stickle now on this point. It 
is taught in the celebrated Southern Address penned 
by Mr. Calhoun ; and it is remarkable that this great 
statesman and Mend of slavery never, in any speech or 
address, contends for what many now deem so very 
essential to Southern interests — viz. : protection hy Can- 
gress for slave property in the Territories. 

The bill most objected to by f&ctious sectionalists 
in connection with the late Congressional measures of 
harmony and pacification, is that which abolishes the 
indiscriminate slave trade in the District of Columbia. 
It is pretended that this is not only aggressive on the 
rights of the South, but is palpably contrary to the 
Federal Constitution— so much so as to warrant hos- 
tilities to the Government on the part of the Southern 
States. Now if it can be shown that this bUl is con- 
formable to the terms of the Maryland deed of cession 
and to the Constitution of the United States, the last 
objection of course fiiUs to the ground, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the first is removed ; for it cannot be 
rationally contended that the South could be aggrieved 
by any course of action on the part of Congress which 
is proven to be in accordance with these two instru- 
ments. 

The political situation of the District, in view of the 
strong popular features of our government, is certainly 
anomalous. As applied within its limits, the nature of 
the government undergoes an entire change, and pre- 
sents a new &ce. Sovereign power, unchecked and 
undefined in the original compacts, is lodged elsewhere 
than in the people. An assembly, composed of persons 
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frofm all other portions of the Confederacy, is its sole 
owner and supreme arbiter. Taxation and representa- 
tion are here emphatically disallied. One can be im- 
posed inthoat the recognition or voice of the other ; 
and the great principle which gave birth to American 
Independence, and which has built up one of the most 
powerful empires under the sun, is thus signally repu- 
diated and disregarded in a neutral territory set apart, 
in the very heart of the nation, for the residence of the 
supreme powers. Before progressing with this branch 
of the subject, however, I have thought it would be 
better, my fellow-citizens, to place before you the 
Maryland deed of cession, conveying this District to 
Ccmgress, and which, now that the portion of its origi- 
nal limits belonging to Virginia has been retrooeded to 
that State, is the only deed to which it becomes neces- 
sary to refer. Side by side with this deed, I shall place 
that clause of the Federal Constitution which accepts 
the same, and prescribes the powers of Congress over 
the District limits : 

'^Be a enacted by the General AtsemNy of the State <rf Maryland, 
That all tliat part d the eaid territoiy called Cdnmbia, whieh Ilea 
witbm the limits of this State, ahall be, and the same is hereby ac- 
knowledged to be,/or ever ceded and relinquished to the Congreu and 
GoTemment of the United States^ in fuU and oondudee right and ex- 
dudoe juriediction, as well of soil as of persons residing, or to reside 
thereon." — Deed from Maryland, 

" GoDgreas shall hare power to exercise eaoehuwe juMStiioin m pU 
eoMs tfAolfoeser, over snch district (not exceeding ten miles mnue) m 
may, by cesston of partieolar States, and by the acceptance of Con- 
grass, become the seat of government of the United States." — ContL^ 
art. litf teetion Stk. 

The only proviso affixed to this deed is, ^' that no 

right shall be vested in the United States as to sail 

owned by individuals otherwise than the same might 

be transferred by such individuals." The deed, any 

17 
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oandid reaaoner must admit, is foil and abaolitte, while 
the language of the Constitution is so explicit aa to 
amount, literally, to an unqualified, sweeping clause. 
They both are so firamed as to convey as large powers 
as it is posfflble to conceive that language can possibly 
convey. The deed parts with Maryland's right to the 
District ^ for ever ;^^ the ^^ acceptance'* in the Consti- 
tution carries along with it, as the most biased and fiia- 
tidious stickler will concede, " exckmvejurUdieiion in 
aU COMB iohaUoever.^ 

It will be seen, moreover, that the Congress is a 
party to this deed in more ways than one. It is aparty 
ind^feiukntfyj because the cession is made to the Con^ 
gross and Government of the United States. It is also 
a party by virtue of its co-ordinate connection with the 
government of the United States. 

Congress is thus armed with double powers, and aa 
to the ceded District may be said to be sovereign, ex* 
cept as ccmcems preexisting righis, which no cession 
could transfer, and no Constitution, or acceptance of 
such cession, wrest from the people. I pause to say 
that among tilie pre-existing rights is that U> hold slaves^ 
and that Congress can have no power, consequently, to 
abolish shivery in the District, without the previously 
expressed assent of the people thereof The power to 
abolish is not the function of a legislative body, deriv- 
ing its power from instruments less andent than the 
institution proposed to be abolished. It is a power 
which can belong only to those who own slaves, 
wherever found living under our present Federal Con- 
stitution. 

But Congress being clothed with absolute power^ 
and with exclusive jurisdiction over the District, must 
needs possess supreme legidative powers, from which 
there can be no appeal to the States, and with which 
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the last hare no rigJu to interfere. It cannot be denied 
that the slave traffic is legitimately the subject of legis- 
lation. The traffic is carried on under the law. The 
right of the master to the slave as property is older 
than the law, and can no more be assailed by the law 
than oonld the right to bequeath or inherit, or the right 
of sel^defenoe, or the freedom of consdence; all of 
which are of none the less effect becaose partly nnwrilr 
ten and undefined. The traffic has always and everf 
where been reckoned as among the mmudpal or police 
features of slavery. It has been so considered by every 
gOTemment, ancient and modem, under which slavery 
has existed. That of Rome, which gave to the master 
even the power of life and limb over his shive, always 
claimed to regulate the slave traffic; but it never 
claimed to destroy, by simple legislative majority, the 
rdation between master and slave. Greece, as a gov- 
ernment, was anxious to rid the country of the Helot 
slavery long before the body of the people were either 
prepared for, or willing to, such riddance. The gov- 
ernment, therefore, claimed only the right of all gov- 
ernments, to abridge, and finally to prohibit the indis- 
criminate tr€tfflc in the beings who were enslaved ; but 
it dared not, even in that early age, to infiinge the 
right of property by abruptly destroying the rdatian 
between master and slave. Russia, although a simple 
despotism, where ail legislative power jsven is lodged 
with the Czar, would not venture, by a peremptory 
ukase, to abolidi serfdom within its imperial limits; yet 
the slave traffic is not only effectually regulated, but is 
so fiir prohibited as that serfs go along with the land 
on which they were bom, and thus they are termed 
slaves of soil The rash and unwarranted aboKHan of 
serfdom, even by the sceptred Autocrat of all the Rus- 
sias, would kindle a flame of resentment that would 
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quickly spread from the Don to the Vistula. In abol* 
ishing the traffic^ which was an ezerdse of power con- 
formable both to justice and to costom, not the slight* 
est opposition was encountered. 

Under our government of sovereign States and 
limited powers, this power is not dormant. All power, 
of whatever description, nyust reside somewhere. Tliere 
are powers which belong to the body of the people, to 
the States in their separate capacity and in constitu- 
tional convention, and to Congress. We have assumed 
that the wiU of the people is alone the arbiter of slavery 
as an institution, and they alone may abolish slavery, 
whether in the States or in the District. The regular 
tion of the slave trade is a matter of legislation, both in 
the States and in the District. As to the States, their 
own Legislatures may^ and do exercise this power. 
Within the District, the Congress is abaohOey and un- 
questionably possesses a similar power. Nor hare the 
States any right to object, or any ground of aggriev- 
ance, unless they are aggrieved by the terms of the 
Constitution. Congress has exercised this power Re- 
cently by breaking up slave depots and markets within 
the District, by prohibiting the introduction of slaves 
within the District for purposes of traffic or sale, and 
by declaring such slaves to be free in all such cases. 
How shall we go about resisting, in a constitutional 
and peaceful way I mean, the exercise of an unquestion- 
ably existing power by a body ^' absolute *' by die deed 
of cession within the ceded limits, and declared to pos- 
sess ^* exchieive jurisdtctian in all cases whaJtsower^ 
by the very Constitution under which our Grovemment 
exists, *' over such District as may, by cesdon of par- 
ticular States, and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the seat of government of the United States ? '* The 
evil, if evil there be, must be traced to the terms of 
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the original ceasion, and not diarged against the body 
acting nnder that cession; must be imputed to the 
Constitution, and not to the body which exercises a 
power conferred by that Constitution. But more of 
this anon. 

I have thus, fellow-citizens of the State of Afissis- 
sippi, gone through with a brief but concise summary 
of all those measures of Congress which have been de- 
nounced as intending mischief on the Southern institu- 
tion, and against which it is proposed, in some quarters, 
to direct the artillery of public indignation, if not of 
Southern chivalry. I have said nothing about the fu- 
gitive slave hill, because it seems to be generally satis- 
fiustory. But I purpose, in this number, to call your 
attention to the remedies intended, or by some agitated, 
to cure these alleged evils, and the modes of resistance 
so boldly promulged by the disaffected. This was 
the more immediate object of this essay, than discussion 
of the merits of the bills, at which I have but glanced. 
' These remedies are, I regret to say, all of a violent 
character ; the resistance proposed looks alone to dis- 
organization and dismemberment of the Union. The 
ultra doctrines of the South Carolina Ordinance, so sig- 
nally buried in 1833 by the Proclamation of General 
Jackson, have been disentombed, and are held forth as 
the nucleus around which discontent and sedition may 
rally. There is, I fear, this great difference between 
the period of their inglorious sepulture, and their resur- 
rection in this day. Then, their pernicious influences 
were mainly confined to South Carolina; now, their 
baneful exhalations are &r more widely disseminated. 
The day may be near at hand when an Andrew Jack- 
son might prove a blessing to the integrity of the Re- 
public. 
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It k proposed to call a Oonventioii of the Soutliem 
States ; and to aid this project, doabtless, our bdliger- 
ent Oovemor has convoked the Legislatiire for the 
dghteenth day of next month* The objects which snoh 
Convention is intended to ^subserve cannot be of a very 
peaoefbl tendency, if we are to judge by the proclama- 
tions of BQs Ezcdlency and the Oovemor of Georgia, 
the only authentic evidences of a design to resst the 
Government, so jQir given to the world. If the objects 
of the Convention be peaceful, I, for one, see no use in 
its assemblage* It is, under any circumstances, a ques> 
tionable resort, and certainly a dangerous mode of col- 
lecting public sentiment. It is not only a dangerous, 
but very unreliable mode, where such wide and fun- 
damental differences of opinion exist, as surely do exist 
among the Southern people at ^ this time. A conven- 
tion can only answer a good purpose when there is a 
great coincidence of opinion and unity of sentiment as 
to the aggressions of the General Government. When 
I go into the advocacy of a dbnvention which is to de- 
liberate concerning alleged grievances from Ccmgress, 
I must be prepared for revolution. I must be oon» 
vinced that there has been not only deep and serious 
innovation on Southern rights, but a palpable and dan- 
gerous violation of the Constitution. If I feel that 
there has been nothing of dther of these, I prefbr to 
seek a remedy through the ballot-box, or by remon- 
strance, or in some way authorized by the Constitution. 
If the advocates of a Southern Convention design to 
direct its action against the laws of the hmd, or the 
Government of the United States, I oppose such Con- 
vention entirely. K it is hinted, as some wish us to 
believe, to deliberate concerning prospective or antid- 
pated grievances, concerning the mere ^^ shadow of 
coming events," or for adopting an ultimatum against 
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merdy fimded wrongs, supposed to be intended by the 
North, I must still say I cannot concur in the policy. 
^ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereoi^" especially 
when that evil is only suspected ; when it exists (mly 
in the imaginations of those who seem to delight in dis- 
cord, and who hold pertinaciously to the dogma, that 
**no good can come out of Nazareth." I am of those 
who see no adequate cause for assembling a Convention 
to resist what has been done ; and I assuredly am not 
so enlightened as to the future, that I shall adyocate 
preparation against mere phantom encroachments. I 
am not haunted by any distempered Tisions. I see no 
*^ grinning horrors" in the unrobed future of the Re- 
publio, as it stands. If my &ncy ever wanders into the 
dreamy future, I am always greeted by smiling Tisions 
of the brightness, and glory, and greatness of the Union 
—beaming with the mild radiance of its original purity, 
and gathering increased lustre as it sweeps onward to 
its high and holy destiny. Sometimes, I confess, the 
gorgeous hues of the picture are momentarily darkened 
by the ghastly intrusions of spectred fimatics, or of 
Ciorgon-like agitators, such as emanate firom Tammany 
Hall or Nashyille Conyentions ; but ere long the bright- 
ness reappears— fimuliar fiuses, like those of Washington 
and Franklin, peer forth from the transient obscurity, 
and the ^ black spirits," frowned into nothingness, yan- 
ish as mists from before the rising sun. 

A convention, fellow-citizens, whose members are 
composed of citizens of particular States only, elected 
without the ** consent of Congress," and which looks to 
the formation of any agreement or compact among 
themselves, is an unconstitutional and a seditious assem- 
blage. The late Nashville Convention assembled with- 
out the consent of Congress, expressly to form some 
agreement among the Southern States. Its address 
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was directed alone to the people of the Southern States, 
and its action was submitted alone to Southern States. 
It is now proposed to sanction a re<i8semblage of this 
Convention, or to call into being another looking to the 
same objects. It is useless for the advocates of a Con- 
vention to attempt a disguise of their objects. If their 
object was peaceful deliberation merely, they would re- 
sort to a peaceful, constitutional method of deliberation. 
Their design is to attempt to unite the South in some 
scheme of resistance against the recent laws of Con- 
gress. The pretext to deliberate with a view tojutwre 
aggresdons, is too senseless and too shallow to dupe 
even the least sagxusioas. 

]S'ow, fellow-citizens, if we are a law-abiding people, 
let us look well to our sworn duty, which is to support 
the Constitution. Let us see what that ConstitutioQ 
says, and act accordingly. I^ on the contrary, we are 
ripe for anarchy and revolution, let us &co the matter, 
and so declare. The Constitution declares, in the tenth 
section of its first article, that ^no iSto^e shall enter into 
any treaty, aUiance^ or confedenxtionP This language 
is clearly unmistakable, and asserts 2kprohibUion on the 
separate States against uniting in any cor^federatian* 
But there is still a more direct inhibition. against assem- 
blages convened for the purposes above stated. The 
following clause declares explicitly, that ^'no State 
shall, toithotit the consent of Congress^ enter into any 
ctgreement or compact with another State^ or with a 
foreign power." 

If words have any meaning, fellow-citizens, that 
meaning is apparent in the above clauses of the Federal 
Constitution. I construe them to assert that any body 
convened on the basis and in the manner of tl&e late 
Nashville Convention, or which may be convened, at 
any time, without the consent of Congress, for any pur- 
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pose of resistance or deliberation hostile to the action 
of Congress, is an unconstitational assemblage. If the 
objects of the Convention were those of remonstrance, 
then the people, or their delegates, might peacefully 
and legally assemble. But a Convention, formed of 
citizens of different States, and which advises a coarse 
of action on the part of those States inimical to the 
Gk>vemment, or hostile to the laws of the land, comes 
within the prohibition of the Constitation. For these 
reasons I have said that when I shall advocate a Con* 
vention to be thus formed, and that shall be intended 
to band the South against the action of Congress, I 
shall be prepared for revolution. Of course, the people 
have a right, when the majority so decide, to revolu- 
tionize and form a new Government; and when the 
present Government fails of its intents and purposes, 
and when all constitutional remedies shall have been 
exhausted in attempting to obtain proper redress against 
palpable aggressions, no one will deny that ^A^nwillbe 
the time to choose between evils, and to count the 
value of the Union. But when the ship springs a leak, 
it is fiunt-hearied and treacherous to desert until all 
the pumps have been thoroughly tried and exhausted. 
Let me say, by way of illustration, that i^ in defiance 
of all that has occurred, and of law and justice. Con- 
gress should assume to abolish the institution of slavery 
in the District, and shall pass a law to abolish the slave 
trade within, or as between the slaveholding States, 
the infraction will then be sufficiently palpable and vio- 
lent, in my judgment, to warrant violent remedies and 
harsh resorts. But disunion, even then, would be a 
useless remedy ; for thereby we lose not only the power 
to enforce proper redress, but we lose every thing. 
Secession and dissolution are the very worst of all evils, 
as I shalT presently demonstrate. We let slip the ad- 
17* 
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▼antagw we now hold over our enemies, by leeorting 
to s disrapUon of the QovenimeDt. It is jnst what 
they wish, and are attempting to drive ns into. So 
long as ihe Constitution lasts, oar rights- as regards 
slavery, bang reeog^nised therein, are safe, and onr op* 
ponents are obliged to abide and submit. If they 
violate the Constitution by palpable aggression, why 
should we be made the sufferers ? If we break up the 
Union, the Constitution fills, the Government is de- 
stroyed, our enemies are released from aU obligations, 
while we are thus cast loose from the only bond that 
links us with the civiluEed and enlightened world. We 
thus lose every advantage and gain no compensation. 
We weaken our cause by shearing it of its great arm 
of strength. K the Constitution is violated by them, 
they are the disunionists, and they should be stigma* 
tised as such. If there is to be a collision, let us of the 
South at least be in the right. If the majority of Con- 
gress should violate the Constitution as I have suggest- 
ed, let us wait to see if the bodf/ of the North upholds 
and endorses the violation and aggression. Let us see 
if their constituents sanction their treachery. This, in 
my opinion, is by no means probable. The great States 
of New York and Pennsylvania are bound to us by the 
golden cords of sel^interest. Their principal wealth, 
and the greatness of thdr two mammoth emporiums, 
are derived from traffic with the South. The New 
England States are worth nothing to them in compari- 
son widi the Southern States. Cut them off from the 
Southern trade, and they are well aware that they 
must dinumsh ruinously. The severance of the Union, 
and the consequent anarchy and disruption of trade, 
would bankrupt the cities of New- York and Philadel- 
phia, and every cotton merchant would become insol- 
vent. Three months of hostilities between the States 
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wofM thoek their bnriiiMs in a manner that ten years 
of peace ooold not repair. The body of the people, 
therefore, knowing these things — and they are too sa- 
gadona not to know them — ^wonld be &r from oonnte- 
naneing a oonree of action by Congreas that woold lead 
to disnnion. They would make common canse with 
the South ;. the offending Congreaa wonld be displaced 
at the term's end, these two States inH have been 
gained on the side of the Union, and the Oonstitntion 
and Qoyemment have been sayed 

But suppose that, immediately on the heels of the 
aggression, we appeal only to a Convention of Southern 
States. Do we not rashly and unnecessarily jeopard 
the dearest of causes by dosing the doors to all other 
States ? We lose every thing without even attempting 
to gain any thing. We lose the protecting influence 
of the great bond of Union, without even opening a 
door for its salvation. 

Such, foUow-dtiaens, is the course of conduct, and 
its consequences, advised by the advocates of the Con- 
vention, and by the disdples of Mr. Bhett, and their 
seditious coadjutors in Mississippi I, for one, repudi- 
ate any such doctrine, and abjure all such tutelage. I 
desire to matriculate at some other than the fountain 
of South Carolma XheU-oric. 

But can a Convention of Southern States be gotten 
up which will.fiurly and truly reflect and represent 
public sentiment at the South? I think not. In the 
flrst place, the party distinctions of Whig and Demo- 
crat are by no means obliterated. It is true that a 
slight coalescence has been formed among a few. Some 
of the Whigs, tempted by ambition, perhaps, or be- 
trayed by ardent temperaments into an over-wrought 
leal, or misled by erroneous calculations, have been in- 
oantiona enough to jdn the seditions wing of the great 
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Demooratio party. But the bodj of the Whig party 
remain firm to their integrity, and have openly repudi- 
ated all such leaders. Some Democrats have united 
with them in the vain attempt to form a pcsr excdlenee 
Southern party; but the body of the Democrats are by 
no means committed to an ultra platform. They ad- 
here to party and to party men, and refuse any direct 
coalition on what is termed the Southern question. 
They are, it is true, more equally diyided on the Union 
and Disunion question, than are the Whigps ; and, per- 
haps, as some of their leaders claim, the majority is for 
resistance. But the issue has not been fidrly joined 
and put ; and, as yet, they manifest every dedre to co- 
here as a party, on the ancient and popular prindple, 
that " a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.** 
When their hot-headed leaders approadi them on the 
subject of coalition, the answer, if we may judge by 
actions, has always been in the language of Scripture: 
^Go thy way; at a more convenient season*' we will 
join you. At the same time, the body of the Whigs, 
in every instance where a coalition has been attemptCKi^ 
have protested against their absorption, and consequent 
extinction as a conservative, national party. With a 
conservative and genuine Whig administration, whidi, 
so far, has stood true to Southern rights, because true 
to the Constitution, and which, relying on the cheeiiul 
support of its friends in both sections, is endeavoring to 
impress conservative and national Whig principles on 
the Qovemment, and to illustrate their beautiftd influ- 
ence — the Whigs seem unwilling to surrender their 
tried friends, ere yet they have offended. Nor do they 
seem at all inclined to the belief that they win offend. 
Millard Fillmore and Daniel Webster were never so 
popular at the South as now, and their friends evince 
eveiy reliance in their administration. 
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Partiefl, thai, are still jealous, still disunited, and 
there is little prospect of a coalition. An effort, there- 
fore, to elect delegates to a Southern Convention, would 
most likely take a partj turn, and become a party mat- 
ter. This would beget bad blood at the South, let suc- 
cess perch on whichever side it might ; the moral, or, 
to speak more properlj, the sectional influence of the 
Convention would be completely baffled, and the result 
would be lamentable dividons and enmities among 
Southern friends* This, my fello w«citizens, is of itself a 
sufficient argument with me to oppose all attempts at 
the Southern Convention. 

But this is not alL I fear that, after assembling, 
such Convention would rather be found lending itself 
to the manufacture of puUic sentiment, than conform- 
ing to the toill of those they would be said to represent. 
That will could not now be ascertained. The advocates 
of the Ccmvention are either unwilling or afraid to avow 
their objects, or to meet the issue of Union or Disunion 
— of resistance or obedience to the laws of the countoy. 
They coijld not sustain, before the people, an effort to 
call a Convention merely to deliberate, or to adopt an 
uUimaium against aggressions not yet committed. The 
people will claim the privilege of deliberatiDg, and then 
send delegates from their midst to oc^. Tou cannot 
get the Conventionists to join the issue of war or peace, 
resistance or non-resistanoe, by their proposed Conven- 
tion. Their addresses, their resolutiona, even their 
q>eeches in primary assemblies, all point to resistance, 
and cover a settled purpose of dissolution. But they 
disclaim violence and repudiate disunion, where the 
naked issue is made. A Convention, therefore, is im- 
practicable, and would not reflect truly and entirely 
public sentiment. The question of a Convention may 
then be thus resolved : If intended only to deliberate. 
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it is not their provinoe; if to adopt an nkinuitiim 
against airj^ aggrenioni^ it la nnneceasary; if to deolde 
the iflsae of reaiatanoe or obedience, or of Union or 
Diannion, no anch israe wUl have been made, and the 
South ia not united 

In the preceding sections, fellow-dtiaens, I have 
forborne to ampHfy. I have left mnoh to yoor own 
reflection, and preferred to do so. I have mainly en- 
deavored to mark out the trae issues, believing 70a to 
be ftilly capaUe of filling np the detail of argument, and 
of following the same to its just and legitimate condu^ 
sion. My only remaining task now is to examine, 
Iwiefly but minutely, the other proposed remedy of aa- 
eesaion — a remedy which I shall endeavor to dissect 
of its countless enormities and mischiefi, and to demon- 
strate to be worse than the oZZ^^feef disease. I am happy 
to find, however, that this course is suggested by very 
few — ^is disavowed by many even of the most disaffect- 
ed, and is dreaded by nearly alL 

Has a State of this Union the constitutional r^ht to 
accede ^^ without the consent of Congress,^ or the other 
States? This question unfolds and opena the whole 
issue. I shall argue it in a somewhat novel point of 
view, and invoke your unbiased attention. It wUl be 
for yon to say, after going candidly through with the 
aigument, whether I sustain my premises. 

Let me ask first, however, what is the nature of our 
bond of union ? Is it the creature of the State Qovem- 
ments, or the people of the States united? Is it an 
agreement merely, a league between the different 
States, a copartnership of separate and distmct Qov- 
emments, or a regularly ^ordained and estaUished 
ConttUttHan^^ the declared ai^mms law of the entire 
oonfodera^? If I underhand history, fiUow-dtiaen% 
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it sorely is none of the three first; and if the instm- 
ment| or the bond, does not ntter s Ifo on its very fiMse, 
and in its every feature and provirion, it is nnqnestiona- 
hlj and undeniably the last. Its yery birth and origin 
show that I am correct in point of Act. The old con- 
federation was, indeed, a league — a mere compact be- 
tween the different States. Under that the Oeneral 
Government was, in very truth, a mere ereaiuf€ of the 
State Oovemments. It could not move nor act with- 
out their consent. It could not lay or coDect taxes and 
duties, nor form treaties, nor declare war, nor make 
peace, without the consent of the State Oovemments. 
It was imbecile and ineffidrat, a mockery and a nullity, 
and was soon found to be so. A ConTenti<m was 
called to revise and re-adapt its deficiencies. That 
Convention met in 1787, in Philadelphia, and thdr first 
resolution declared that a ^ fuxHanal government oiq;ht 
to be established, consbting of a supreme Legislature, 
Judiciary, and Executive." Afterwards, this resolution 
was BO altered that, instead of ^*na<»omi/^" it was termed 
the ^ government of the Untied States," which was the 
name, and style of the confederacy. The present Gov- 
ernment was framedand sent out for ratification, fw$ 
by the States or the State Legislatures, but by the 
people of the States in convention assembled. It de^ 
pended for adoption on eaneent taid agreement ; but 
the moment that it was adopted, its declarations were 
fidrly confirmed. These declarations are not of a league 
or compact between the States, but of a ^ Constitution 
of the people of the United States." The language of 
the preamble is not to agree or etipulatey but to ^* or- 
dain and establish." It declares itself to be, together 
with the ^laws and treaties made in pursuance there<^ 
the et^Mreme law of the land." And, as if to give un- 
Hi*^^*M^ emphasis to this declaration, it adds, ^aay 
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thing in the Constitatton or laws of any Sta/te to the 
oontracy notwithstanding." (Art. 6th.) This Consti- 
tution can lay and coUeot taxes, impose duties, make 
treaties, declare war, and conclude peace, independoitly 
of the consent pf the States. It even lays injunctions 
on the State Gk>Temments, does not receive such yrom 
them. It tells them they ^^ shall no^" make treaties, 
form alliances or confederatioDS, coin money, pass any 
bill impairing the obligation of contracts, engage in any 
war, enter into compact with another State or with a for« 
eign power, keep any regular troops, maintain any navies. 
(Art. 1st, section lOth.) This surely is not the lan- 
guage of a creaiurej a mere agent of the various State 
Governments I Washington tells us ^^ that it is utterly 
impracticable, in the Federal Government of these 
States, to secure all the rights of independent sover^ 
eignty to each, and yet provide for the safety and in- 
terest of all." (Letter to Congress on the Constitution.) 
In his Farewell Address he speaks of the ^^ unity of 
government which constitutes us one peopkj^^ and of 
our indiseoluNe community of interest as one.nation. 

Mr. Madison, the highest authority, in his letter to 
the editor of the North American Review, speaks of 
the Constitution of the United States ^' as constituting 
the people thereof one people for certidn pm poses," and 
as an instrument which cannot be altered or annulled 
at the will of the States individually. The fifteenth 
number of the Federalist, the acknowledged authorita- 
tive commentary on and exposition of the Constitution, 
penned by Mr. Madison, speaks of '^ sovereignty in the 
Union, and complete independence in the States, as utr 
terly repugnant and irreconcilable." But I have a 
more pertinent, if not a higher authority sdlL Mr. 
Calhoun, in his celebrated letter to Governor HaoultQn,. 
uses this significant language : ^ In the execution of the 
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delegated powers, the Union is no longer regarded in 
reference to itsparts^ but as forming one great commu- 
nit$/j to be governed by a common i^itf." 

I cannot pause, fellow-citizens, to multiply authori- 
ties. I have adduced sufficient, both from the Consti- 
tution itself and from the legacies of its expounders 
and fathers, to show to you the grounds of my opinion 
that it is not a mere league or compact between the 
States, but the efi^eme law of the land ; and that, 
too, independently of State constitutions or Sta/te laws. 
These are fiicts of history. I tell them to you honestly 
and truthfully. If they are unwelcome, they are none 
the less true ; and I cannot be held responsible for tak- 
ing the Constitution for that which I know it to be. 
And I may here add, enpaseanty such being the history 
and interpretation of the Constitution, the doctrine of 
seceeeion finds but little constitutional sustenance. 

But I may be pointed to the Virginia Resolutions 
of 1798, passed to denounce the odious Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws of the Adams administration. Being penned 
by Mr. Madison, I cheerfully defer to their authority 
as he interprets them — ^not as Nultifiers and Secession- 
ists interpret them. They are held by these last to 
assert the complete independence of the States of the 
(general Government, and as covering the right of se- 
ces^on by the States at their own option. If Aia be 
their meaning, I reject them as dangerous and Jacobin- 
icaL But do they really, look to the right of secession, 
or to the resistance of the laws of Congress by hostile 
States ? I confess that they wear such appearance, and 
would seem to contemplate such end. But the drawer 
of them protests against such interpretation, and the 
endorsers of them, at the period of their promulgation, 
deny and disclaim any such inferences. Mr. Madison, 
in ^e letter above referred to, speaking of the interpre- 
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ttttion thus pat on hk resolution, Bays: **It may often 
happen that erroneotts confitmctions, not antietpated^ 
may not be sajQIciently gaarded against in the langoage 
used." And again he says: ^^That the Legislature 
conld noi have intended to sanction sach doctrine (yub., 
nullification and secession), is to be inferred fix>m the 
debate in the House of Delegates, and from the address 
of the two Houses to their constituents.*' Mr. Monroe, 
thai Qovemor of Virginia, in his message relating to 
these resolutions, and referring to the action of the 
Legislature on pasedng them, says, ^ they looked to a 
change in public opinion^ which ought to be free ; not 
to measures of violence, discord, and eKmmton, which 
they (the people and Legislature) abhor." Tie mover 
of the resolutions himself declares, ^ The appeal is to 
pubhc opinion ; if that is against us, we must yield/* 
And in later years, a distinguished disciple of the Vir- 
ginia school of politics declared in the United States 
Senate, when alluding to these resolutions, ^ The whole 
object of the proceedings was, by the peac^ftU force of 
public opinion, to obtain a speedy repeal of the acts in 
question, not to oppose or arrest their execution while 
diey remained unrepealed." (Speech of Hon. Wm. O. 
Rives, in 1833.) And as evidence in support of this 
interpretation, I may here add, that even while the 
resolutions were yet before the people of Virgmia, de- 
nouncing the laws of Congress as ^^unoonetitutional 
and dcmgeroua^*^ the Sedition Act was cruelly enforced 
against a popular &vorite and prot6g6 of Mr. Jefferson, 
in their very capital, and by one of the most brutal and 
despotic judges that has ever disgraced the ermine 
since the days of Jeffreys. (State Trials, case of Cal- 
lendar, page 688.) So much, then, for these resolu^ 
tions; and being thus interpreted, I willingly receive 
them as high authority. 
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Bat I propose to oxamine this prinoiple of secession 
still more minutdy, and to measare it bj the terms of 
the Gonstitation. I most saj, in all sincerity, that it 
seems to me to be an absurd proposition to contend 
that a Bolenm bond of government and of union, delib- 
erately formed, should contain, as one of its essential 
features, an element of its own destruction and dissolur 
ti(»L A Constitution designed and framed, among 
other purposes, to destroy itself, and dissolve the TTnion 
which was the prime object of its ordination and estab- 
lishment, could have been formed by none but madmen . 
or Utopians, and could never have received the solemn 
adoption of an intelligent and sagacious people. Sup- 
pose a State could secede from the Union at its own 
time, and by its own option ! To what would it subject 
the rest of the States, but to the despotism of a frac- 
tion, more intolerable and arrogant than any oligarchy 
that ever existed* Well may Mr. Madison exclaim, as 
in the letter above referred to, ^' that nothing can bet- 
ter demonstrate the inadmissibility of such a doctrine, 
than that it puts it in the power of the emaOeHftw^ian 
to give the law and even the Constitution to the re- 
maining States;" each claiming, as he says, ^Buequai 
right to expound it, and to insist on the exposition.*' 
Such a bedlam of discord would never before have 
existed to curse a nation, if such had been the end of 
the present Constitution, and the design of those who 
framed it. Ghreatiy would I have preferred a re-estab- 
lishment of the old Articles of Confederation, to such 
a Constitution as these secessionists would have ours 
to be. 

I know it is contended that certain States, as Vir- 
ginia, New York, and Rhode Island, claimed and re- 
served the right of seceding, at their own pleasure, in 
their several ratifications. I do not so read or uadec^ 
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stand the reoord« They would not hare foeea admitted 
with any such banefoi and disorganizmg reservation, 
bnt would have been kept oat, and treated as aliens, as 
thej deserved. A pretty government would it be, 
where a meagre minority of the people could claim the 
supremacy of dictators to the majority. I would pre- 
fer, vastly, the sway of a Czar or a Sultui ; because, 
under either of the last, we might, at least, have peace 
and permanence — not an Italy of the middle ages, cut 
up by parties of Guelphs and GhibeUines. Such a gov- 
ernment, fellow-citisens, as secessionists would force on 
you, was never designed by a Convention over which 
Washington presided, and in which Madison, and Jay, 
and Hamilton were principal actors. 

But did these States make any such reservation? 
Let us go to the record, and take it by its pkun, com^ 
roon-sense, usually received meaning. I find in the 
Virginia form of ratification, that the delegates decided 
that they ^^ do, in the name, and on behalf of the jaeqpfe 
of Virginia^ declare and make known that the powers 
granted under the Constitution, hting derived firom the 
people of the United StcUes, may be resumed by them 
whensoever the same shall be perverted to their in- 
jury or oppression." There is no sophisticating thia 
declaration. The " people of Virginia '' declare that 
*^ the powers granted under the Constitution are <fe- 
rived from the pecple of the United States:^ That is 
clear. Virginia, then, does not daim supremacy, or 
even individuality, except in so fiur as her people assent 
to the Constitution. Tliese powers, ^ when perverted," 
may be ^^ resumedy^^ not by the people of Virginia cdonSf 
but by the '' people of the United States." That is 
clear also. But further on they declare that they (the 
delegates) '*do ratift/ the Constitution," not on the 
condition^ but '^with a hope of amendments." This 
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language needs no explanation. It is the langoage of 
miqnalified assent. It is language which looks to any 
thing else than the right of States to secede when they 
please from the Union. (Elliott's Deb., vol. 2, p. 476.) 
Bnt New York presents a more direct refutation of 
this doctrine. I find their form of ratification to read 
thns: **That the Constitution under consideration 
ought to be ratified by this Convention, upon condition 
nevertheless," Ac. ; among which conditions, I may 
say, there is not one which includes secession. Indeed, 
on the day following, a delegate moved to strike out 
the words ^ upon eondUion^^ and insert, ^ in JkiU eonfi- 
dence ; " and the motion prevailed. But, as if to clinch 
the whole, a Mr. Lansing did move, when the final 
question was put, to adopt a resolution, **that there 
should be reserved to the State of New York a right 
to i/oithdraw from the Union, after a certain number of 
years, unless the amendments proposed should be pre- 
viously submitted to a general Convention." The mo- 
tion was promptly and largely defeated. This, fellow- 
citizens, would not seem to contemplate secession. (El- 
liott's Debates, voL 1, p. 867.) 

Can a State then secede ? I can think of but one 
way, by which, under the Constitutioq, this can be 
done, and that is by ^* consent of Congress." Even 
this is not very dear, but it is, I think, fidrly debatable. 
In reflecting on the subject, and investigating its mer- 
its, I was arrested by the following language, found in 
the latter clause of the tenth section of the first artide 
of the Constitution: ^No State shall, wOhont the eon- 
eent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep troops 
or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agree- 
ment or compact with another State, or with a foreign 
power j*^ Ac, I have been unable to find any contempo- 
raneous explanation or elucidation of this latter member 
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of the ofauue. Indeed, Mr. Jnstioe Stoiy, in his admi- 
rable Oommentaries on the Constitntion, remarks, as 
ooneems this expression : ^ What precise distinction is 
here intended to be taken between treoHes, ttgreemenUy 
and eompacUf is nowhere explained, and has never, as 
yet, been the sabjeot of any exact jndidal or other ex- 
amination.'' (GonL, p. 612.) 

li^ however, a State, by consent of Congress, may 
lay a *^dnty of tonnage," the same power, by the same 
oonstraotion, and under like consent, may form a ^ com- 
pact with a foreign poufer.*^ This certsinly impHei a 
separation of that State from the United States Got- 
emment, in some shape ; for by the Constitntion, the 
F^resident and two-thirds of the Senate alone can form 
a compact or treaty with foreign powers. This, fiUow- 
dtisens, is the only cloak which I can find in the Con- 
stitntion to cover the doctrine of secession. It is very 
remote, and implied at the best. It is a bone, however, 
at which its advocates may gnaw, with entire safety to 
the country and the Union. If it covers their doctrine, 
it at least carries along a previous condition which 
would be fiUal to their theory. It demands a subser- 
viency to the will of the great aggrieving power, ^diich 
is *^ Congress.'' They may make the most of it. 

I have other questions to submit, and I have done; 
What would be the situation of a seceded State, in the 
presence of a powerful and overshadowing empire like 
that of the United States — ^admitting, that is, that a 
State may peaceably secede? Why, in the first place, 
such State would be an alien, a fi>reign power, having 
no sympathy or interest with the other States, and no 
daims upon them. Would such State be freer or more 
independent, thus dissevered ? Would she be allowed 
to exercise a single attribute or privilege of sovereignty, 
when we chose to interfere ? And would we not inter- 
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fere if she formed any alliance with a fordgn power, 
prejndicial to onr interests, or that might be dangerona 
to onr liberties ? She wonld, in fiict, be a mere miser- 
able dependency, constantly watched and snspected by 
an ail-powerM neighbor, liable, at any time, to be oyer* 
ran and subdued, or blockaded and invested on all 
sides, so that she could not move. An interior State, 
like Arkansas, for instance, which has not even an out- 
let or seaport of her own, would be espedally mined in 
case of secession* If the seceding State, as is more 
likely, was South Carolina, a squadron of United States 
cruisers would nerer be out of sight of Charleston bar* 
bor. It most likely would be so ordered that no Tessel 
could enter that port without first being searched by a 
man-of-war boat. The very thought of such disruption 
is repulsiye — the pcture absdutely humiliating. But 
a State being once severed from the protection of the 
Constitution must look out against unpleasing conse- 
quences. She is then under that law only which makes 
the weaker power the very creature cf the greater. 
May such spectacle never disgrace our shores I 

This brings me to the dose of my task. I have 
thought that I see enough of danger in the dissemina- 
tion of certain doctrines from high and influential 
sources, to authoriEC this intrusion. This, at least, is 
my apology, if I shall encounter uncharitable criticism 
or rebuke. The good and wholesome doctrine of true 
State rights has, in my opinion, been perverted to sub- 
serve unlawfhl ends. I have been raised to venerate 
the true State rights doctrine, but not those which lead 
to disruption, and unconstitutional resistance of the 
laws of the Qeneral Qovemment. It is still my pride 
to daim aflbiity with that enlightened school of politi- 
cians ; but when they so torture the teachings of the 
early fiithers as to ally with disunionists and 
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istSy under a counterfeit of their ancient sacred banner, 
I part company yrith them. I believe that it is right to 
inculcate the doctrine of State sovereignty as assumed 
by Madison, and to guard against the tendencies to 
consolidation. I confess, however, that I see but little 
danger of the last. I never felt such danger, except 
during the iron dominion of Gen. Jackson. Such dan- 
ger is more to be feared in connection with resolute 
and over-popular men, the pampered pets of a powerful 
party, than in any undue tendencies of the Government. 
In conclusion, fellow-citizens, I am unable to see 
any thing so ominous in the present aspect of our na- 
tional affairs as will authorize us to go about banding 
and marshalling the States for a crusade against the 
action of the G^eral Government — especially under 
the lead of such Hotspurs as I perceive to be at the 
head of the resistance forces. I am a Southerner by 
birth and education — a Southerner in pride of land and 
in feeling — ^a Southerner in interest, and by every tie 
which can bind mortal man to his native dime ; and I 
shall abide the destinies of the South. But I venerate 
the Federal Ck>nstitution. J hve the Union, I love 
the first for its beneficent protecting influence and 
power ; I love the last for its proud and glorious asso- 
ciation with all that is dear to an American heart. 
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